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The Labor Month 
in Review 





WirH THE resumption of steel production early in 
August after the strike settlement, there appeared 
to be no barrier to continued high employment 
and income levels during the remainder of 1956. 
The strike itself may have intensified the prevail- 
ingly heavy demand for construction supplies and 
capital equipment and reduced the pressure of 
large inventories in the consumer goods industries. 
The few divergencies from the overall upward 
economic trend (unrelated to the steel strike), as 
in homebuilding and automobile sales and output, 
affected only the respective supplying industries. 
But industrial and commercial structures and in- 
stallations continued to rise appreciably in volume, 
and sales of most major consumer durables were 
greater than ever before. Personal income and 
purchasing power increased in the first half of the 
year. By mid-August it was too soon to determine 
to what extent the $8.50 per ton rise in the price 
of steel might be transferred to the prices of final 
products. 


THE STEEL SETTLEMENT, reached on July 27, was 
substantial indeed. The agreement, ending a 
5-week strike at mills producing over 85 percent 
of the Nation’s steel, called for wage increases 
and other benefits valued by union and industry 
sources at from 46 to 58 cents per hour by 1958. 
The strike had followed inability to reconcile the 
Steelworkers’ demands for a 2-year contract and 
increases in wages and other benefits, including 
premium pay for Saturday and Sunday work, with 
the industry offer of a 5-year, no-strike contract 
calling for annual pay increases averaging 7.3 cents 
an hour, among other features. The ultimate 
settlement includes these terms: A 3-year contract; 
direct hourly wage increases averaging 10% cents 
the first year and 9.1 cents in each of the succeed- 
ing 2; supplemental unemployment benefits up to 
65 percent of take-home pay for 52 weeks for 
workers with 2 years’ continuous seniority; pre- 


mium pay of 10 percent for Sunday work the first 
year, 20 percent the second, and 25 percent the 
third; a stronger union-shop clause; a semi-annual 
cost-of-living wage adjustment with no downward 
revision until a cut of 2 cents an hour is warranted, 
and in no case less than the basic contract rate. 


A pay after the steel settlement, the major iron 
mining companies came to a similar agreement 
with the same union. On August 9, the Steel- 
workers ended a week-old strike against the 
Aluminum Company of America with a settle- 
ment containing the main features of the steel 
agreement. A strike against the Reynolds Metal 
Co. was similarly concluded. The situation in 
the aluminum industry had been complicated by 
the fact that another AFL-CIO union—the 
Aluminum Workers—had earlier signed an agree- 
ment with Alcoa and Reynolds at certain of 
their plants. 

On August 8, Local 807 of the Teamsters Union, 
operating in the New York City metropolitan 
area, signed a 4-year agreement (negotiated in 
July) with the Empire State Highway Transpor- 
tation Association calling for an 18%-cent-an-hour 
wage rise. The local had refused to join with 9 
other Teamster locals in areawide bargaining, and 
the independent action was regarded as a rebuff 
to James R. Hoffa, head of the Midwest Confer- 
ence of Teamsters, who has been charged with 
attempts to gain control of the New York City 
Teamsters Joint Council. An official of the asso- 
ciation termed the separate contract as a move 
for “honest unionism in this area and its right to 
represent the men.” 

Wage increases of 10 cents an hour for 100,000 
workers were agreed to on July 26 by the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers and the cotton-gar- 
ment industry in a 3-year contract. 

Approximately 90,000 rubber workers received 
hourly wage increases of 6.2 cents, along with a 
supplemental unemployment benefits plan (de- 
tails to be negotiated), after negotiations between 
the Rubber Workers and major companies. 

The International Association of Machinists, 
late in July, at a special conference to set aircraft 
bargaining demands for 1958, stressed wage in- 
creases, improved wage-rate structures, a full 
union ship, severance pay, and relocation allow- 
ances. The conference approved the coordination 
achieved last year with the Automobile Workers, 





the other dominant union in the aircraft industry. 
It also proposed a $15 million strike fund. 

North American Aircraft and the Auto Workers 
in July concluded negotiations on supplementary 
insurance benefits called for in the contract 
signed last March. In the light of the union’s 
long and bitter strike against the company in 
1952, an editorial comment in the July 19 Pro- 
peller, publication of Local 887 at the company’s 
Los Angeles plant, is of interest: ‘During the 
past several years a great change has occurred in 
negotiations between the union and North Ameri- 
can... This new attitude of working together 
in a relaxed and friendly atmosphere has brought 
about a new era of understanding . . . As a re- 
sult, many progressive gains have been made for 
workers at North American.” 

After 14 months, the last of the discharge cases 
growing out of the 72-day strike of the Com- 
munications Workers against Southern Bell was 
arbitrated. Of the 243 workers originally dis- 
charged, 17 elected not to have their cases heard, 
173 were reinstated with back pay, and 53 others 
had discharges sustained. It was the largest 
arbitration of its kind, with the costs running to 
$2 million. 


Actions within the labor movements were numer- 
ous and significant during July and early August. 
The general policy committee of the 96,000- 
member Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen voted to join the AFL-CIO and the 
Canadian Labor Congress. The union has been 
unaffiliated since established in 1873. 

Union rivalry beset the New York waterfront 
again. The International Brotherhood of Long- 
shoremen, established by the AFL in 1953 after 
it had expelled the International Association of 
Longshoremen for failing to purge itself of racket- 
eering elements, filed a representation election 
petition with tht National Labor Relations Board. 
The filing came as the ILA was about to open 
contract negotiations with the New York Ship- 
ping Association. The AFL-CIO affiliated IBL 
lost two previous representation elections to the 
ILA. 

In another maritime situation, Joseph Curran, 
president of the National Maritime Union since 
its founding in 1937 was reelected, but against 
opposition for the first time. 

The Auto Workers’ executive board, in a unique 

Iv 


move, arranged to permit members to earmark 
that portion of monthly dues which hitherto has 
gone into local and international union Good 
Citizenship Funds. The 5 cents per month which 
goes into each fund may now be designated for any 
‘nonpartisan organization. . . solely concerned 
with promoting greater citizenship activity in 
political affairs . ” The Board said it passed 
the ruling so that any member disapproving of a 
policy or program supported by the funds may 
elect to divert his per capita share to another 
appropriate fund of his choice. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS crowded the legislative and 
legal fronts. The 84th Congress in its closing ses- 
sions passed laws lowering the retirement age for 
disabled workers and women under the Federal 
Social Security Act, raising the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act benefits by 10 percent, raising benefits 
and decreasing the waiting period in the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act, and improving the retirement system for 
Federal employees. At the State level, Louisiana 
repealed its “right-to-work” law. In Montana, 
proponents of such a law failed to obtain sufficient 
signatures to place the issue on the election ballot 
in November. A similar move succeeded in 
Washington. 


Unions are sometimes hampered by local ordi- 
nances requiring a licensing tax for’ organizers. 
They won an important court decision late in July 
when the Circuit Court of Appeals in New Orleans 
ordered the Federal District Court in Atlantato 
grant the International Electrical Workers the 
right to an immediate test of the constitutionality 
of a Carrollton, Ga., ordinance requiring a union 
organizer to obtain a special license for $1,000 
plus a fee of $100 a day. 


(IN REPORTING on the activities of the AFL-CIO 
in the June issue of the Review, it was stated that 
“the AFL-CIO . . . planned to dissolve its 10- 
year-old Free Trade Union Committee, established 
to assist European unions after World War II.” 
The Free Trade Union Committee has since 
pointed out that, despite widely published reports 
to the contrary, no decision in regard to the 
termination of the Committee has been made. 
The Review is glad to present this statement of the 
committee for the record.) 





Legal Problems 
in Plans for 
Private Layoff Pay 


SAMUEL R. PIERCE, JR.* 





CERTAIN LEGAL PROBLEMS which arise under col- 
lectively bargained supplemental unemployment 
benefit (SUB) plans must be resolved by admin- 
istrative or legislative action on a State or Fed- 
rral level before such plans can become operative. 
Such actions are required under provisions that 
were incorporated in the three major types of 
SUB programs—the “Ford—~GM,” “can-industry,”’ 
and “glass-industry” plans—negotiated during 
1955. 

Operation of the Ford—GM type of plan depends 
on the fulfillment of the following three conditions: 

1. In States where (in the aggregate) at least two-thirds 
of the affected workers on a company’s active rolls are 
employed, the establishment, by administrative rulings or 


statutory amendments, of the fact that supplementation 
of State unemployment insurance benefits is permissible. 


2. A ruling by the U. 8. Department of Labor that no 
part of an employer’s contribution to SUB trust funds 
will be included in the regular rate of pay of any employ- 
ees covered under the Fair Labor Standards Act and the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act. 

3. A ruling by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
that a company’s contribution to such funds is a currently 
deductible business expense for Federal income-tax pur- 


poses, 


The burden of requesting the rulings is placed 
upon the company. 

Effectuation of SUB plans of the can-industry 
type depends only on the second and third condi- 
tions, i. e., favorable rulings by Federal agencies. 
In lieu of the first condition, the can-industry 
plans provide that an unemployed worker may 
receive substitute supplemental benefits in a lump 
sum in States in which supplementation is not 


approved, after he has exhausted his State un- 
employment insurance (UI) benefits or at the 
end of his period of unemployment, whichever 
occurs sooner.” 

Similarly, the operation of the glass-industry- 
type plans does not depend on State approval of 
supplementation but rather on favorable rulings 
of the Labor Department and the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. The Department of Labor 
must hold that a company’s contributions to 
trust funds of individual employees and the addi- 
tional vacation pay*® granted after those funds 
have reached a predetermined maximum will 
not be included in the regular rate of pay of the 
employee. The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue must rule that the individual trust funds 
set up for employees under glass-industry-type 
plans are taxable as separate trusts, and that 
company contributions to such trusts constitute 
a deductible expense. 


State Rulings on Supplementation 


Concurrent SUB and State UI payments had 
been approved, as of May 28, 1956, by either the 
Attorney General or the attorney for the State 
unemployment insurance agency in 18 States, 


*Minority Counsel to the House of Representatives Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee on Antitrust; former Assistant to the Under Secretary of Labor. 

1 Three SUB plans, upon which practically all subsequent plans have 
been based, were negotiated in 1955. In June, the United Automobile 
Workers negotiated SUB agreements with the Ford Motor Co. and the 
General Motors Corp. In August, the United Steelworkers of America 
negotiated practically identical SUB plans with the American Can Co. 
and the Continental Can Co. In September, the United Glass and Ceramic 
Workers of North America entered into a joint SUB agreement with the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. and the Libbey-Owens-Ford Co. For discussions 
of the provisions of these plans and their impact on the economy, see Monthly 
Labor Review, August 1955 (p. 875); October 1955 (p. 1115); March 1956 
(p. 300); and April 1956 (p. 417). 

2 The can-industry plans provide that no regular weekly supplemental 
benefits can be paid until favorable administrative rulings or statutory 
amendments are obtained in States in which at least two-thirds of the com- 
pany’s employees are employed. However, if these administrative rulings 
or statutory amendments are not obtained by a specified date, substitute 
supplemental benefits (supplemental unemployment benefits paid in a lump 
sum in the manner described in the text above) will be paid until such rulings 
or amendments are secured. Once the necessary number of administrative 
rulings or statutory amendments are obtained, eligible applicants in those 
States permitting supplementation will receive regular weekly supplemental 
benefits. If States in which two-thirds of the employees are located never 
favor supplementation, laid-off employees will still be entitled to receive 
substitute supplemental benefits. This condition differs from the Ford- 
GM-type plans which require favorable action by States in which two-thirds 
of the affected employees are located before any kinds of benefits whatsoever 
can be paid. 

3 Under the glass-industry plans, an employer contributes to an employee’s 
individual trust fund until that fund reaches a specified amount and there- 
after continues to contribute at the same rate to a fund providing additional 
vacation pay to the employee. 
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including the District of Columbia.‘ None of the 
State legal opinions are the same in every detail. 
However, much of the rationale used in each of the 
opinions is similar because certain basic concepts 
are common to most State unemployment insur- 
ance laws. 

Usually, State UI laws provide that a claimant 
is to be considered “totally unemployed” with 
respect to any week during which he performs no 
services and receives no ‘“‘wages’’ or ‘“‘remunera- 
tion.” Since a claimant’s eligibility for full State 
unemployment benefits initially involves a deter- 
mination that he has performed no services, the 
problem to be resolved is whether benefit payments 
are to be considered as “‘wages’’ or “remuneration.”’ 

“Remuneration” is usually defined in State 
unemployment insurance laws as all compensation 
paid for personal services, and “wages,” as com- 
pensation paid for employment. The 18 State 
rulings affecting SUB plans have each held that 
plan benefits are not to be considered as either 
wages or remuneration under these definitions and, 
therefore, that receipt of SUB payments does not 
disqualify a worker from State UI benefits. This 
conclusion has been reached on the basis of various 
legal arguments. 

The “trust fund’ argument, which has been 
used, for example, in Michigan, Massachusetts, 
Delaware, New Jersey, and Washington, takes the 
position that SUB plan benefits are paid by a 
separate trustee during periods of unemployment 
and, therefore, are not amounts paid by the em- 
ployer in return for services performed or work 
done. Typical of this type of reasoning is the 
opinion of the Attorney General of Michigan, ° 
who stated: 


. . . it cannot realistically be said that benefits provided 
under the plan are either compensation for personal services 
or remuneration paid by the employer for employment 
since they are benefits paid by a separate trustee during 
periods of unemployment, and not amounts paid by the 
employer in return for services performed or work done. 


In another type of legal reasoning, the “policy” 
argument is used in support of supplementation. 
Several States—Michigan, New Jersey, Washing- 
ton, Minnesota, and Illinois—have relied to some 


extent on this argument. The basis for it is the 
declarations of policy which appear in the un- 
employment insurance laws of these States. The 
declarations generally are aimed at preventing 


economic insecurity due to unemployment by 
encouraging employers to provide more stable 
employment and by systematic accumulation of 
funds during periods of employment. Since SUB 
plans seek to carry out this objective, they are 
consistent with public policy. 

The “trust fund” and “policy” arguments are 
common to many States. However, a number of 
other types of arguments have been used in the 
various States and may be classified as miscel- 
laneous. The reasons for these variations are 
that the eligibility or disqualification sections of 
unemployment insurance laws and their interpre- 
tations vary to some extent from State to State. 
These arguments are designed to conform with 
these laws and their juridical interpretation. 
The opinions of the attorneys general of Connecti- 
cut, Pennsylvania, and California illustrate such 
arguments. 

The Connecticut Unemployment Compensation 
Law provides that a person shall be ineligible for 
State benefits during any week for which he 
receives “any payment by way of compensation 
for loss of wages.”’ In his opinion,’ the Attorney 
General stated that the Supreme Court of Con- 
necticut in its consideration of this provision 
had said that the purpose of this disqualification 
provision was to prevent a duplication of benefits. 
A person is not entitled to receive Connecticut 
UI benefits for the same week that he is already 
receiving, either directly or indirectly, some other 
payment to compensate him for loss of wages 
during that week. The purpose of the statute, 
according to the Attorney General’s opinion, is 
to prevent a person from receiving a benefit when 


‘4 The States other than the District of Columbia are: Arkansas, California, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Washington, and West Virginia. 

The West Virginia Attorney General’s opinion differs from the other 
State rulings because it deals only with problems of supplementation as they 
affect the glass-industry type of plan. The other State rulings, with the 
exception of Florida, deal with the legality of supplementation under plans 
of the Ford-GM type. The Florida ruling specifically covers Ford-GM 
and can-industry types. However, from either a practical or legal point of 
view, a State which rules that supplementation is legal for plans of the Ford- 
GM type would be expected to hold that supplementation is legal for plans 
of the can-industry type. 

The West Virginia opinion is rather unusual because the glass-industry 
plans do not require State rulings before supplementation may become 
effective. It held that supplemental benefits paid to an unemployed worker 
under such plans would not prevent him from receiving State unemploy- 
ment insurance under the State unemploywent insurance law and that, 
under that law, the employer would be taxed on his contributions to the trust 
funds out of which benefits would be paid. 

5 Michigan Attorney General Opinion No. 2213, July 12, 1955. 

* Connecticut Attorney General Opinion, July 5, 1955. 
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he is already adequately compensated by his 
employer. The issue then is whether benefits 
payable under the SUB plan duplicate the un- 
employment compensation payable under the 
Connecticut law. 

The Attorney General found no duplication, 
arguing that the employer, in providing supple- 
mental unemployment benefits, had determined 
that an eligible unemployed worker should receive 
a specified percentage of his weekly take-home 
pay as compensation for loss of wages and had 
agreed to make supplementary contributions to 
accomplish that end when State UI benefits failed 
to satisfy that standard. Therefore, ‘it is appar- 
ent that the employer in making payment under 
the plan is not making a payment which is a 
substitute for or a duplication of the State unem- 
ployment compensation benefit but rather a 
supplement thereto.” 

The issue in Pennsylvania was whether SUB 
payments constituted “remuneration.” In de- 
ciding that such payments would not constitute 
“remuneration” within the meaning of the Penn- 
sylvania law, the Attorney General relied ’ heavily 
on the decision in Keystone Mining Co. v. Unem- 
ployment Compensation Board of Review. The 


question in that case was whether the receipt of 
pension payments by an individual constituted 


” 


“remuneration,”’ thereby disqualifying him from 
receiving UI benefits. The Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court had said that the purpose of a 
pension plan was to pay extra compensation for 
services rendered in the past, and such payments 
were not “remuneration” because the pensioner 
performed no services during the period these 
payments were actually made. Apparently, the 
court’s position was that “remuneration” was 
compensation for present services, not past serv- 
ices. The Attorney General observed that the 
contributions by employers and payments to em- 
ployees under Ford—GM-type plans were analo- 
gous to contributions by employers to pension 
funds and the payments from such funds to em- 
ployees upon retirement. He concluded, in view 
of the court’s decision, that as the ultimate 
receipt of benefits from pension funds did not 


? Pennsylvania Attorney General Formal Opinion No. 658, January 26, 
1956. 

§ 167 Pa. Sup. Ct. 256, 75 A, 2d. 3 (1950). 

* California Attorney General Opinion No. 56-58, February 10, 1956, 


constitute “remuneration,” the receipt of benefits 
from SUB trust funds under plans of the Ford-GM 
type similarly did not constitute “remuneration.” 

In another opinion, the Attorney General of 
California ruled * that SUB payments were not 
“wages” within the meaning of the California 
Unemployment Insurance Code and based his 
decision on rulings in two 1950 cases before the 
California Unemployment Insurance Appeals 
Board. Both cases involved collective bargaining 
agreements which provided for the establishment 
of vacation, health, and welfare trust funds 
financed by the employers through contributions 
at the rate of 5 percent of payrolls. The agree- 
ments also provided that no employee had any 
right, title, or interest in the fund, nor any assur- 
ance that he would receive any payments from the 
fund. 

In the first case, the Appeals Board held that 
payments from the trust fund were not “wages.” 
The decision was based, in part, on the reasoning 
that the right to remuneration ordinarily accrues 
upon the rendition of services under the contract 
ofhire. Therefore, the provision that an employee 
has no rights in the fund indicates that anything 
paid to the employee out of the fund is not intended 
as remuneration for services. In the second case, 
the Appeals Board reaffirmed its ruling, pointing 
out that, as the workers had no assurance that 
they would receive payments and as the employer 
had no assurance that payments would be made 
to all employees who had rendered services, the 
payments were not strictly remuneration for 
services. 

The Attorney General of California stated that 
the criteria used by the Appeals Board were appli- 
cable to SUB payments under Ford—GM-type 
plans. Therefore, as an employee has no vested 
interest in the trust fund established under such 
a plan and has no assurance that he will receive 
benefits from the fund, any payments made to 
him pursuant to the plan would not be remunera- 
tion for services or ‘“‘wages’’ within the meaning of 
the California Unemployment Insurance Code. 


Probable Court Tests. Some of the State adminis- 
trative rulings upholding supplementation prob- 
ably will be challenged in the courts. The argu- 
ments that will be used in opposing supplementa- 
tion will depend, of course, upon the unemploy- 
ment insurance law of the State where such action 
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is initiated. Briefly, some of the types of argu- 
ments which may be used are: 


1. SUB payments are no more than deferred compensa- 
tion. An employer contributes a certain portion of the 
employee’s wage into a special fund to be used for the 
benefit of the employee whenever he is laid off. The 
money which an employee receives while unemployed is 
merely a deferred payment of money he has already earned 
for services rendered. Therefore, such payments should 
be considered as “remuneration” within the meaning of the 
State unemployment insurance laws. 

2. It is doubtful whether a laid-off employee would be 
considered “totally unemployed” if he received payments 
directly from his employer during the period of his layoff. 
This situation would be analogous to paying the employee 
a “guaranteed wage’’ and the courts have generally held 
that the recipient of a ‘‘guaranteed wage’’ is not ‘‘totally 
unemployed” and, consequently, is not entitled to unem- 
ployment insurance benefits. However, as a_ laid-off 
employee under the Ford—GM and can-industry plans is 
paid by a trustee from a trust fund, a number of States in 
ruling in favor of supplementation have taken the view 
that SUB payments are benefits paid by a separate trustee 
during periods of unemployment and, therefore, are not 
amounts paid by the employer in return for services per- 
formed or work done. Consequently, the recipient of 
such payments is not disqualified from being considered 
“totally unemployed” for unemployment insurance pur- 
poses (“trust fund” argument). In answer to this argu- 
ment, it may be contended that under the terms of Ford- 
GM and can-industry plans, the employer administers the 
payment of supplemental benefits from the trust fund. 
The employer makes payments directly into the trust 
fund and the trust, controlled by the employer as far as 
the payment of benefits are concerned, makes payments 
to the individual. In effect, the employer, not the trust, 
is paying the laid-off employee. Thus, the trust arrange- 
ment would appear to be an attempt to do indirectly what 
cannot be done directly. Therefore, the courts would be 
requested to overrule the “trust fund” argument as being 
a mere fiction. 

3. As a counter to the “public policy’? argument, since 
State legislatures did not contemplate the use of SUB 
plans when they formulated State unemployment insurance 
laws, it cannot be said that they intended to have such 
plans considered favorably. 

4. Several State unemployment insurance laws," such 
as those enacted in Connecticut, Oregon, and Minnesota, 
contain special provisions which may be construed as 
directly prohibiting employer payments of SUB benefits. 
These laws would probably be used as offensive weapons 
in any litigation against supplementation. 


,’ 


In order to avoid litigation over supplementa- 
tion, Maryland and Georgia have already passed 
legislation amending their laws to permit such 
payments. Other States will undoubtedly take 


similar action. On the other hand, three States 
have taken action against the general trend in 


favor of supplementation. The Ohio electorate 
rejected an initiative petition to liberalize UI 
benefits and to permit supplementation; the Vir- 
ginia legislature passed a bill banning the payment 
of State unemployment insurance benefits to those 
persons receiving SUB payments; and the At- 
torney General of Indiana has ruled that the State 
unemployment insurance law prohibits a laid-off 
employee from the concurrent receipt of SUB 
payments (under the Ford—GM and can-industry 
plans) and UI benefits. 


Rulings of the Department of Labor 


The Department of Labor has taken the position 
that employer contributions to trust funds under 
the major types of SUB plans need not be included 
in the “regular rate’ of any employee under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act or in the ‘basic hourly 
rate” of any employee under the Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act.” This holding is important 
to employers because it permits them to exclude 
such contributions from the computation of over- 
time payments. Both of the acts provide that em- 
ployees must be paid at least one and one-half 
times their “regular rate” or ‘‘basic hourly rate” 
for working overtime.” 

Under the glass-industry type of SUB plan, 
unlike the other two types, an employer contrib- 


“e 


%” No opinion is expressed as to the relative merits of these arguments. 
They are merely used to illustrate some of the kinds of legal arguments that 
may be raised against supplementation. 

1! See Connecticut Unemployment Compensation Law, Sec. 7508 (4) (a); 
Oregon Unemployment Compensation Law, Sec. 657.205 (1) (a); and Minne- 
sota Employment Security Law, Sec. 268.08 (subdivision 3). Although the 
attorneys general of Connecticut and Minnesota have decided in favor of 
supplementation, their opinions may be overruled by the courts in the light 
of the statutes in these States. 

12 These rulings were set forth in various opinion letters sent by the Ad- 
ministrator of the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions to several 
companies having SUB plans. 

18 The Department relied primarily upon Sec. 7 (d) (4) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act (FLSA) in deciding that the companies’ contributions did not 
have to be included in the “regular rate’’ or “‘ basic rate’ of any employee. 
The section provides that ‘‘contributions irrevocably made by an employer 
to a trustee or third person pursuant ty a bona fide plan for providing old- 
age, retirement, life, accident, or health insurance or similar benefits for 
employees” shall not be included in the “regular rate” of any employee 
under the FLSA. The Department took the view that unemploymert 
benefits provided by the SUB plans were similar to “old-age, retirement, 
life, accident, or health insurance” benefits, and clearly met the requirements 
of Sec. 778.6 (g) (3) of the Department’s Interpretative Bulletin on Overtime 
Compensation which spells out specifically the conditions for qualification 
under Sec. 7 (d) (4) ofthe FLSA. As the plans qualified under Sec. 7 (d) (4) 
the Department took the position that the contributions need not be included 
in the “basic hourly rate” under the Walsh-Healey Act, since Sec. 201.103(b) 
of the Department’s General Regulations on the Walsh-Healey Act states 
that “the ‘basic hourly rate’ means the hourly rate equivalent to the rate. 
upon which time aud one-half overtime compensation may be computed 
and paid under Sec. 7 of the Fair Labor Standards Act.” 
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utes to an employee’s individual trust fund until 
that fund reaches a specified amount, and then 
continues to make contributions at the same rate 
to a fund which will provide additional vacation 
pay to the employee. Because of the latter pro- 
vision, the Labor Department had to determine 
whether such contributions could be excluded 
from the “regular rate’’ and “basic rate” of pay of 
employees covered by the two acts. It decided 
to exclude such contributions made by the Libbey- 
Owens-Ford and Pittsburgh Plate Glass companies 
under their plans.'"* The Department’s reasoning 
on the question of additional vacation pay was 
based primarily on Section 7(d)(2) of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, which excludes from the 
“regular rate’? payments made to an employee 
for “occasional periods when no work is performed 
due to vacation.’ 


Internal Revenue Rulings 


Employer contributions to trust funds under the 
three major types of SUB plans are deductible as a 
business expense for Federal income tax purposes." 
The Commissioner of Internal Revenue held that 


the obligations of these employers to make such 
fund contributions arise directly in connection 
with their business activities and, therefore, are 
properly deductible as “ordinary and necessary” 


“ Letter from the Administrator of the Wage and Hour and Public Con. 
tracts Division to the Libbey-Owens-Ford and the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
companies, dated October 21, 1955. The Department, in its ruling, stated 
that ifany alterations of the original plan materially change the facts on which 
it was based, the plan must be resubmitted for approval. 

% As such contributions were excluded from the “‘regular rate” of pay 
under the FLSA, they were likewise held to be excluded from the “ basic 
hourly rate’’ under the Walsh-Healey Act on the basis of Sec. 201.103 (b) of 
the Department’s General Regulations on the Walsh-Healey Act. See 
footnote 13. 

16 See letters to Ford Motor Co., December 2, 1955, and Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., March 22, 1956. 

” Ruling of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, issued May 29, 1956 
Although the Commissioner did not specifically state that this ruling covered 
Ford-GM and can-industry plans, it is obvious from the hypothetical facts 
used by the Commissioner as a basis for the ruling that he intended it to 
cover these types of SUB plans. See also the 1954 Internal Revenue Code, 
Sees. 3101-3125 (Federal Insurance Contributions Act); Secs. 3301-3308 (Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax Act); and Secs. 3401-3404 (withholding-tax provi- 
sions). 

8 Sec. 61 (a) of the 1954 Internal Revenue Code, which defines “‘gross in- 
come” for tax purposes as “all income from whatever source derived,” is 
certainly broad enough to include payments received by an employee under 
these SUB plans. (See U. 8. Treasury Regulation 118, Sec. 39.22 (a)-1. As 
there are no provisions in the Internal Revenue Code specifically excluding 
the receipt of these payments from “‘gross income,”’ there is no reason for not 
taxing them. Cf. Secs. 104 and 105 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
which exclude from “gross income” certain compensation for injuries or 
sickness and amounts received under accident and health plans. 

See 1954 Internal Revenue Code, Secs. 3121 (a), 3306 (b), and 3401 (a). 
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business expenses under Section 162 (a) of the 1954 
Internal Revenue Code. 

In addition, the Commissioner has made several 
other significant rulings affecting these SUB plans. 
Except for the ruling on the taxability of individual 
trust funds under plans of the “glass-industry” 
type, none of these additional rulings were required 
as “conditions precedent’? under SUB plans. 
Nevertheless, they are important to employers 
and employees covered by the plans. With 
respect to Ford—GM and can-industry plans, the 
Commissioner held that SUB payments would not 
be subject to the withholding-tax provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code or to the taxes imposed 
by the Federal Insurance Contributions Act (FICA) 
and the Federal Unemployment Tax Act (FUTA).” 
However, the Commissioner stated that such pay- 
ments would be taxable as income."* 

In reaching this decision, the Commissioner had 
to decide whether SUB payments constitute 
“wages” since an employee’s “wages” are subject 
to income-tax withholding and to the taxes im- 
posed by the FICA and FUTA. “Wages,” for 
the purposes of those sections of the Internal 
Revenue Code, consist of all remuneration (with 
certain exceptions, not material here) paid to an 
employee for services performed for his employer.’ 
The Commissioner decided that payments under 
the Ford—GM and can-industry types of SUB 
plans are not “wages.”” In accord with the State 
rulings in favor of supplementation, he took the 
view that, as such payments are made from a 
trust fund solely during periods of unemployment, 
and as an employee does not have any vested 
interest in the trust fund, these payments are not 
made for services performed, and, consequently, 
are not “‘wages.” 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in 
another opinion letter to the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., dated March 22, 1956, held that sepa- 
rate trusts set up under the SUB plan covering that 
company would be taxed individually rather than 
as a single trust fund. The Commissioner took 
the position that commingling of these trust funds 
for the sole purpose of investment did not make the 
combined funds subject to income tax. They would 
be considered as a ““common trust fund,” he stated, 
and, as such, would be specifically excluded from 
taxation under Section 584 of the Internal Revenue 
Code. As all plans of the glass-industry type are 
patterned after the plan analyzed by the Com- 
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missioner, it is anticipated that he will reach the 
same decision with respect to all other plans of 
that type. 

In another opinion letter to the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., also dated March 22, 1956, the 
Commissioner dealt with taxes imposed by the 
FICA and FUTA and with withholding-tax pro- 
visions, as they apply to plans of the glass-industry 
type. The Commissioner pointed out that under 
such a plan individual trust funds are set up for 
each employee; employer contributions are made 
directly to the individual trust funds at a specified 
rate for each hour actually worked by an employee; 
and each employee has a vested interest in his indi- 
vidual trust since either he, or his designated bene- 
ficiary, must receive the money that is accumulated 
inthefund. Aseach employee has a vested interest 
in his trust fund, he receives a financial or economic 
benefit each time a contribution is made to the 
fund. Therefore, the Commissioner decided that 


such contributions are income to the employee 
and should be included in his “gross income”’ for 
tax purposes. 

In order for ‘‘income”’ to be subject to income- 
tax withholding and to taxes imposed by the 
FICA and FUTA, the income must be ‘‘wages.”’ 
Under the FICA and FUTA and tie withholding- 
tax provisions of the Internal Revenue Code, the 
term ‘‘wages” includes all remuneration, whether 
in cash or other form (with certain exceptions, 
not material here), paid to an employee for serv- 
ices performed for his employer. The Commis- 
sioner tooix the view that the financial or economic 
benefit received by an employee from the employ- 
er’s contributions to a fund in which the em- 
ployee had a vested interest amounted to remuner- 
ation paid to the employee for services performed. 
Therefore, employer contributions were ‘‘wages’’ 
to the employees and subject to income-tax 
withholding and to FICA and FUTA taxes. 
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Epitor’s Note.—The first article in this series on 
Tables of Working Life for Women, which ap- 
peared in the June 1956 issue of the Review (p. 
654), showed how marriage, the birth of children, 
and the incidence of divorce or widowhood affect 
the propensities of women to work. This second 
article shows the relationship between the average 
length of working life for all women and their 
life expectancy; it also presents the rates at which 
women enter and leave the work force. Both of 
these articles are based on 1950 data. Subsequent 
articles will analyze changes in the patterns of work- 
ing life for women in 1940 and 1950 and describe 
the methodology used in the preparation of these 
Tables. 


Ii—Work Life Expectancy and 
Accession and Separation Rates 


ALTHOUGH there is no typical pattern of working 
life for women, estimates of the number of years 
of work likely to be performed by each age group 
in the female population can be developed on the 
basis of experience. In making such estimates, 
it must be assumed that each age group in the 
female population will experience, during the re- 
maining years of life, the labor force participation 
rates shown for each age at a particular time—in 
this analysis, 1950. 


Work Life Expectancy of the Female Population 


Work life expectancy for women at any age, 
e. g., 20-year-old women, is derived by cumulating 


the stationary female labor force’ at all ages 
over 20 to obtain the aggregate number of man- 
years that 20-year-old women in the stationary 
population can be expected to work during ths 
rest of their lives. This aggregate divided by the 
stationary population at age 20 will yield average 
work life expectancy for 20-year-old women. 

Because the average number of years of work 
remaining for women is computed from the ex- 
perience of all women, including those in the 
labor force for a year or two and those never in 
the labor force, the work life potential for women 
estimated in this way is about one-fourth of their 
life expectancy. For example, the average life 
expectancy of women at age 20 is an additional 
54 years, and average remaining years of work 
life is 15 years. (See table 1 and chart 1.) 

Thereafter, work life expectancy decreases by 
about one-third of a year for each year of age. 
By age 30, work life expectancy and average 
remaining years drop to 11 and 44 years, re- 
spectively—still about one-fourth of the remaining 
years of life. By age 40, about one-fifth of the 
35 remaining years of life would be spent in the 
work force; at 60, however, the average work life 
potential is 2 years, about one-tenth of the re- 
maining years of life. 

It must be emphasized that work life expectancy 
is in no sense a measure of the length of time most 
women will spend in the labor force, because the 
average includes women who work all their adult 
lives and women who never work at all, women 
who marry and those who remain single, and 
those who have children and those who do not. 

The measure of work life potential is useful for 
evaluating the work life potential of the female 
population under different social and economic 
circumstances. For example, work life expect- 
ancy in 1950—a period of relatively high economic 
activity—can be compared with that for 1940—a 
period of considerably more unemployment and 
lower economic activity. Work life potential of 
women in different countries can be compared in 
order to evaluate the relative economic contribu- 
tion of women in terms of expected man-years of 
work. 


*Of the Bureau’s Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics. 
1 For definition of the stationary female labor force, see Monthly Labor 
Review, June 1956 (p. 658). 
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Effect of Marriage on Working Life. For young 
single women, chances of marriage and of having 
children are the most important factors in de- 
termining work life expectancy. The overriding 
effect of marriage and of birth of children on the 
work life patterns of women can be illustrated 
by comparing the work life expectancy of single 
women with that of all women who have ever 
been married, at three different ages: age 14, 
when almost all women are single; age 20, the 
average age at which women marry; and age 30, 
after which relatively few women marry. For 
this comparison, estimates of the average remain- 
ing years of work have been prepared for single 
women at each age, allowing for the chances of 
marriag. after that age. The work life potential 
of single women at any age is computed to include 
those years of work which they may perform after 
marriage. 

Because virtually all women are single at age 
14, the work life expectancy of single women at 
that age is about the same as the work life 
expectancy of all women—16 years (chart 1). 
Even at age 20, the 15-year work life expectancy 
of single women is about the same as for all women. 


Between ages 20 and 30, the work life potential 


of single women increases because the chances of 
marriage decrease for those remaining unmarried 
at each succeeding age. For single women at age 
30, work life potential is twice as high as for 
married women at the same age—21.6 years as 
compared with 9.7. Two reasons for this sharp 
difference are: (1) their labor force attachment is 
likely to be continuous because their chances of 
marriage after age 30 are very low; and (2) a large 
proportion of such women are in the labor force 
both because of economic necessity and because 
they have fewer housekeeping responsibilities than 
married women of the same age. This differential 
continues throughout the rest of the age span. 
At age 64, the remaining lifetime for all women is 
16 years and at that age, single women on the 
average will spend about one-fifth of their remain- 
ing lifetime in the work force, while married 
women will spend less than one-tenth of their 
remaining lifetime at work. It should be remem- 
bered that this figure is not a work life expectancy 
for those at work—it is the work life potential 
expressed in terms of an average number of 
man-years of work remaining for the female 
population, which includes many persons who are 
not in the work force. 


TABLE 1.—Average remaining lifetime for all women and average number of years of work remaining, at specified ages, by 
marital status, 1950 
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Nortr.—Basic data from U. 8. Bureau of the Census and National Office of Vital Statistics. 
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Effect of Presence of Husband on Working Life. 
In addition to the differences in work life potential 
between married and single women, there are 
differences within the ever-married group between 
married women living with their husbands and all 
other women who have ever been married, i. e., 
widowed, divorced, or separated. For technical 
reasons, it is difficult to compute work life expect- 
ancy for married women living with their hus- 
bands; however, rough estimates indicate that 
work life expectancy for ever-married women is 
not significantly different from that for married 
women living with their husbands because most 
married women are in the latter category up to 
age 40. Therefore, in the following discussion, 
the comparison is made between widowed, 
divorced, or separated women—called “other mari- 
tal status’’—and all women who have ever been 
married. The estimates of the length of working 
life for women in the other marital status group do 
not take into account the possibilities of remar- 
riage; they are based on the assumption that 
women once in the other marital status group 
remain in that status for the rest of their lives. 

Ever-married women generally have an average 
work life potential half as long as women in 
other marital status. At age 20, for example, all 
married women on the average will spend about 
12 man-years, or about one-fifth of their remaining 
lifetime, in the work force, compared with 24 man- 
years, or over two-fifths of their remaining life- 
time, for women in other marital status. At age 40, 
married women on the average will spend 7 years 
of their remaining lifetime in the work force, while 
women in other marital status can expect to spend 
almost 13 years of their remaining life at work. 
Although work life expectancy for the other mari- 
tal status group is nearly twice as long as for all 
married women at age 40, it is only two-thirds of 
the work life expectancy of single women at the 
same age. 


Work Life Expectancy of the Labor Force 


Work life expectancy of the female labor force 
pertains to the average number of years that 
working women in specific age and marital status 


2 For a discussion of methods of estimating the length of working life for 
men, see Tables of Working Life—Length of Working Life for Men, BLS 
Bull, 1001, August 1950; see also Changes in Work Life of Men, 1900 to 2000, 
Monthly Labor Review, March 1955 (p. 297). 


Chart 1. Average Number of Years of Work Remaining 
for Women, by Marital Status, 1950 
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groups will spend in the labor force. This concept 
differs sharply from the work life expectancy of 
the female population discussed in the previous 
section. The latter is an average referring to all 
those in the population including those at work 
and those not at work. The measure of work 
life expectancy of the labor force is, of course, 
always substantially larger at corresponding ages 
than the work life expectancy of the whole female 
population. It cannot be used to describe the 
length of working life for women at every age since 
no data are available which show what proportion 
of the female labor force at a certain age will still 
be in the labor force at each older age. 

This kind of information is not available for 
men either; however, for a male worker, it is 
reasonable to assume that after he enters the labor 
force he will remain at work until he dies or retires.” 
For example, if 96 percent of all men are in the 
labor force at age 30 and 80 percent are in the labor 
force at age 60, it can be assumed that the 80 
percent at age 60 are the survivors of the 96 
percent at age 30 and that 16 percent have died 
or retired. For women, about 50 percent are at 
work at age 20 and 36 percent at age 40, but many 
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of the 36 percent working at age 40 may not have 
been at work at age 20. 

The limited data and the complicated pattern 
of work life for women make it impossible to 
estimate the remaining length of work life for 
working women except for two groups—all women 
over 50 years of age and single women over 35 
years of age. Work life expectancy for working 
women can be computed for all women over 50 
because it is only after that age that it is reasonable 
to assume that women who stop work will not 
return to work at a later age and that very few 
women will begin a work career after that age. 
However, some women do reenter the work force 
after age 50—the high rates of widowhood bring 
some women into the work force even at this 
relatively late age. A rough estimate of the effect 
of this factor indicates that the work life expect- 
ancy of 50-year-old working women would be 
slightly less than is shown in table 2. 

Women over 50 years of age live longer than 
men, but spend less time in the labor force and 
therefore spend a considerably longer period of 
their lives outside the labor force. The life 
expectancy of the female work force at age 50 is 
about 26 years, as compared with a work life 
expectancy of 14 years, leaving about 12 years in 
retirement. This compares with a life expectancy 
of 23 years for 50-year-old male workers, a work 
life expectancy of 17 years, and a 6-year period of 
retirement. (These figures are averages—they 
include persons who stop work in their fifties as 
well as those who work until they die.) Even at 
age 60, working women can still expect to live 18.5 
years and to work about 9 years, leaving almost 10 
years in retirement, compared with 60-year-old 
men who have a life and work potential of about 16 
and 10 years, respectively, and 6 years of expected 
retirement. 


TABLE 2.—Average remaining lifetime and average number 
of years of work remaining for working women, 1950 
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1 Data are for all women; similar figures are not available for working 
women. 

Note.—Basic data from U. 8, Bureau of the Census and National Office of 
Vital Statistics. * 


TABLE 3.—Average remaining lifetime and average number 
of years of work remaining for single working women, 
1950 
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1 Data are for all women; similar figures are not available for working 
women, 


Note.—Basic data from U. 8. Bureau of the Census and National Office of 
Vital Statistics. 


The other group of working women for whom it 
is possible to estimate the length of working life 
are the single women over age 35, because these 
women have relatively small chances of marrying 
and the majority are likely to continue to work 
until they die or retire. At age 35, a single working 
woman can expect to live about 40 years and to 
work about 27 years, leaving a period of 13 years 
in retirement (table 3). Available evidence indi- 
cates that life expectancy for single women is less 
than for married women ° and, for this reason, the 
average number of years in retirement for single 
women is somewhat overstated. It must be kept 
in mind that this is an average and includes the 
women who leave the work force in their late 
thirties and those who work the rest of their lives. 
The retirement life expectancy for single women is 
over twice as long as for men at age 35. By age 
50, the average retirement life expectancy for 
single women has declined to 11 years—still about 
twice as long as for men of the same age. The gap 
continues to narrow and by age 60, the retirement 
life expectancy for single women is only 9 years— 
about one and a half times as high as for men. 


Accession and Separation Rates 


The same demographic factors which affect the 
size, composition, and working life potential of the 
female labor force also influence the movement of 
women into and out of the work force. In order 
to make use of the pattern of labor force entry and 
separation in analyzing the female labor force, 
rates have been computed to relate movement 
into the labor force to such demographic factors 


3 Public Health Reports, Vol. 70, No. 3, National Office of Vital Statistics, 
March 1955 (p. 248). 
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TABLE 4.—Estimated annual accessions to the female labor 
force by selected demographic factors, 1950 


{Per thousand in the stationary female population] 
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as age, children growing older, and loss of busband, 
and movement out of the labor force to such fac- 
tors as age, marriage, childbirth, and death.* An 
application of these rates is shown at the end of 
this article. 

Chart 2 shows the relative volume of accessions 
and separations in each age group of the female 
stationary population in 1950. Most women who 
enter a work career begin work between ages 14 
and 19. Even at this young age, some women are 
beginning to leave the work force as they marry 
and have children. In the age group 20 to 29, 
there are still substantial numbers of women enter- 
ing the labor force, but such entries are more than 
offset by the large number of separations associ- 
ated with marriage and the birth of children. As 
a consequence, the female work force actually de- 
clines between ages 20 and 30. Between ages 30 
and 40, losses due to marriage and childbirth are 
small, and labor force reentries—most of them 
associated with children reaching school age— 
actually exceed losses, with the result that the 
labor force increases. After age 40, the effect of 
widowhood in bringing women into the labor 
force is appreciable, but the effects of other factors 
causing women to leave the labor force outweigh 
the entries. 


Accessions. Ages 16, 17, and 18 are the most com- 
mon years for entering the labor force, with 11 
percent of the 16-year olds, 21 percent of the 17- 
year olds, and 9 percent of the 18-year olds be- 


ginning a work career at those ages. The acces- 
sion rate drops rapidly after 18. (See table 4 and 
chart 3.) 


4 A subsequent article will describe the method of computing the accession 
and separation rates in detail. 


Since many women tend to enter or reenter the 
labor force as their children reach school age, esti- 
mated labor force entries associated with this 
factor—many of which are reentries—occur in 
greatest volume between ages 25 and 39 (table 4), 
reaching a peak of almost 8 percent of the popu- 
lation for the age group 30 to 34. The peak in the 
accession rate associated with children reaching 
school age occurs approximately 10 years after 
the peak in labor force separation due to marriage 
and birth of children, roughly indicating the aver- 
age length of time that women spend out of the 
labor force. Such accessions, most of which are 
reentries, continue to occur in significant volume 
up to age 50—about 5 years after the end of the 
fertility period for most women. 

Another important factor causing women to go 
to work is separation from husbands. Accessions 
associated with separation, widowhood, or divorce 
become increasingly significant in the ages over 30 
primarily because of the high incidence of widow- 
hood. 


Separations. While the pattern of labor force 
accessions for women is somewhat similar to that 
for men in that most persons of both sexes begin 
their work careers prior to the age of 20, the 
pattern of separations is strikingly different. 


Chart 2. Estimated Annual Number of Accessions 


and Separations for the Female Labor Force, by 
Age Group, 1950 
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Chart 3. Selected Labdor Force Accession 
Separation Rates for Women, 1950 
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Some women are already beginning to leave the 
work force between ages 14 and 19 because of 
marriage and birth of children. One-sixth of 
those who had begun a work career had already 
left the work force by age 19. The highest sepa- 
ration rate occurs in the age group 20 to 24 as a 
result of the high marriage and birth rates in that 
age span. (See table 5.) 

Virtually all separations from the labor force up 
to age 35 are due to the combined effects of mar- 
riage and birth of children, with the latter cause 
accounting for about three-fourths of the separa- 
tions due to both of these causes, i. e., three work- 
ing women wait until their first child is born be- 
fore leaving the labor force for every one who 


leaves immediately after marriage. The financial 
responsibilities of young married couples are prob- 
ably a major factor in keeping these women at 
work. About 80 percent of the separations from 
the labor force associated with marriage take place 
between ages 19 and 25. Almost 90 percent of 
the labor force separations due to the birth of 
children occur between ages 18 and 29; the maxi- 
mum number of separations associated with this 
cause is reached at ages 20, 21, and 22, shortly 
after the median age of first marriage. 

Labor force separations due to death rise con- 
stantly over the age range from about 1 per thou- 
sand in the age group 20 to 24 to 11 per thousand 
in the age group 55 to 59. 

A large proportion of the separations are attrib- 
utable to several forces, acting singly or in combi- 
nation, and unrelated to marriage, childbirth, and 
death. Losses from these other factors account 
for the large volume of labor force exits beginning 
at about age 45, but some occur even in the teens 
and early twenties. Among the factors are illness 
and disability, which, in the case of women who 
have other means of support, may be more likely 
to result in labor force dropouts than would be the 
case for male family breadwinners. Another 
factor which may account for some labor force 
withdrawals in middle life is the improved earning 
power of the husband, or the settlement of finan- 
cial obligations such as home mortgages. Some 
women may stop working after their children 
have finished college. 

Because women, who are usually secondary 
wage earners, are not under the same economic 
pressure to keep working as men, and are subject 
to greater age discrimination in employment than 
men, they tend to “‘retire’’ at an earlier age than 
men. A comparison of the rates of labor force 


TaBLe 5.—Estimated annual separations from the female 
labor force by selected demographic factors, 1950 


[Per thousand in the stationary female labor force] 
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withdrawals for men and women between ages 55 
and 60 illustrates this point. For men in this age 
range there are about 2 withdrawals for every 
100 in the labor force and for women, 5 per 100. 
Separations associated with age and the other 
miscellaneous factors reach a significant volume 
beginning at about age 40, when the rate for these 
factors is 22 per thousand. 


Application of Separation Rates. The rates of 
accessions and separations can be applied in labor 
force analysis in several ways. One use to which 
tables of working life for women, as well as those 
for men, can be put, is in the estimation of re- 
placement needs for certain’ occupations. By 
applying separation rates to the age distributions 
for various occupations, differential replacement 


needs due to different age distributions can be 
estimated. For example, relatively fewer workers 
probably will be needed to replace teachers leav- 
ing the labor force (47 per thousand), compared 
with necessary replacements for stenographers, 
typists, and secretaries (59 per thousand). These 
estimates, of course, are based entirely on differ- 
ences in age distributions and take no account of 
the characteristics of the occupation, or of occupa- 
tional separations due to shifts from one occupa- 
tion to another. It is also assumed that birth 
and marriage rates are similar in both occupations. 
Occupational rej...cement needs for 10-year peri- 
ods can be estimated by multiplying the separation 
rate by 10 if one assumes that the new entrants 
into the occupation will maintain the 1950 
distribution. 





Erratum 


The article “Characteristics of Major Union Contracts,” which appeared 
in the July 1956 issue of the Review, contained an error in table 6 on page 
810. The number of manufacturing workers covered by agreements lasting 
2 years should have been 1,572.9 thousand instead of 572.9 thousand (see 
the second figure of column 10). 





Summaries of Studies and Reports 





Wages and Related Practices in the 
Machinery Industries, 1955-56 


STRAIGHT-TIME average hourly earnings of produc- 
tion workers in nonelectrical machinery manufac- 
turing industries rose nearly 5 percent during 1955, 
according to the latest annual survey conducted 
by the U. S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in 21 areas between November 
1955 and February 1956.'_ Employment in these 
industries in the 21 areas during 1955 was up 
about 5 percent; much of the increase occurred on 
extra shifts. There was also an increase in the 
proportion of workers scheduled to work more 
than 40 hours a week. A longer workweek, in- 
creases in overtime work at premium rates, and 
a higher proportion of workers receiving shift- 
differential pay caused gross weekly earnings to 
increase more than the rise in straight-time hourly 
earnings. 

Detroit, with straight-time average earnings 
above $2.50 an hour in nearly all the skilled jobs 
studied, continued to lead in pay levels for 
machinery workers among the 21 areas. Tool 
and die makers were the highest paid workers 
studied in nearly all areas. 

Changes in supplementary wage benefits pro- 
vided to machinery workers generally were limited 
to some liberalization of benefits under existing 
plans. 


Characteristics of the Industries 


Approximately two-fifths of the 1,670,000 
workers in the nonelectrical machinery manufac- 
turing industries were employed in the 21 areas 
at the time of the survey. While employment in 
these industries throughout the United States 
was about 11 percent higher in January 1956 than 
in January 1955, in the 21 areas surveyed, the 
increase was about 5 percent.?, For some branches 
of the industries, a greater increase of employ- 
ment occurred outside the large metropolitan 
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areas. Thus, for the country as a whole, the 
greatest increase in employment occurred in 
factories making construction and mining ma- 
chinery, whereas in the areas surveyed,: the 
greatest increases occurred in the manufacture of 
general industrial machinery and of agricultural 
machinery and tractors. 

Employment levels in the machinery industries 
varied widely among the areas surveyed. Less 
than 10,000 workers were employed in Dallas, 
Denver, Baltimore, and Portland, (Oreg.); be- 
tween 50,000 and 100,000 in Cleveland, Detroit, 
and Milwaukee; and more than 100,000 in Chicago. 

A wide variety of nonelectrical machinery was 
manufactured in each of the areas, particularly 
in the very large machinery centers. But, in 
several areas a large proportion of workers, though 
rarely a majority, was engaged in producing ma- 
chinery classifiable in one or another of the broad 
product groupings. Outstanding examples of 
these were: Agricultural machinery and tractors, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and Minneapolis-St. Paul; 
construction and mining machinery (including 
oil-field machinery), Dallas, Denver, Houston, 
Los Angeles—Long Beach, and Milwaukee; metal- 
working machinery, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
and Hartford; and office and store machinery, 
Detroit, Hartford, and San Francisco—Oakland. 
The manufacture of machinery for general indus- 
trial use accounted for a sizable proportion of the 
employment in nearly all areas. 

Employing units ranged in size from jobbing 
shops with very few workers to establishments 
with more than 2,500 workers, found in 11 of the 
areas. These large establishments accounted for 
slightly more than half the workers in Hartford 
and Milwaukee. In contrast, establishments with 
fewer than 250 production workers employed more 


1 The survey included machine-tool accessory establishments with 8 or 
more workers and other nonelectrical machinery establishments with 21 or 
more workers. Detailed reports for each area and job descriptions used in 
classifying workers in the selected occupations studied are available upon 
request. More detailed results of these studies in the 21 areas will be pub- 
lished in the forthcoming BLS Report No. 107. 

2 Total employment figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ employ- 
ment series. Production workers numbered about 1,240,000. 
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than half the workers in Dallas, Denver, Los 
Angeles—Long Beach, and New York City. 

About three-fourths of the production workers 
in the 21 areas were in establishments having 
labor-management contracts. Contract coverage 
varied from virtually all of the production workers 
in San Francisco—Oakland to slightly less than 
half of the workers in Baltimore, Dallas, and 
Worcester. Boston, Denver, and Los Angeles- 
Long Beach were the only other areas with less 
than 70 percent of the production workers in 
establishments with labor-management contracts. 


Trends in Earnings 


In the areas surveyed, the rise of 4.8 percent 
in straight-time hourly earnings of production 
workers in nonelectrical machinery manufacturing 
during 1955 was higher than the increase during 
1954 (3.1 percent), but was about the same as 
that for 1953 (table 1). Increases in hourly 
rates, coupled with higher weekly hours worked 
and the consequent rise in premium pay for over- 
time, however, principally caused gross weekly 
earnings for these industries for the country as a 
whole to rise by 12 percent in the year ending 
January 1956, according to the Bureau’s monthly 
series of hours and earnings. This was in con- 
trast to a year earlier when straight-time average 
hourly earnings increased but gross weekly earn- 
ings remained at about the same level because of 
a decline in the length of the workweek. An 
increase in the proportion of extra-shift workers, 
who typically receive extra pay for late-shift work, 
also contributed to the higher weekly earnings in 
January 1956. 

As in earlier years, the rise in hourly pay levels 
during 1955 varied considerably among the 21 
areas included in the recent survey. Increases 
ranged from 1.1 percent in San Francisco—Oakland 
to 8.4 percent in Pittsburgh, although in a ma- 
jority of the areas the increase was between 4 and 
6 percent. Variations in wage movements among 
areas may be partly attributable to the timing 
and frequency of wage negotiations among estab- 
lishments in the areas. For example, the com- 
paratively small rise in San Francisco—Oakland 
reflects the high proportion of machinery workers 
covered by a 3-year union agreement negotiated 
pratt A 


3 For information on wage trends in machinery industries over the last 
decade, see Monthly Labor Review, July 1955 (p. 776). 


TaBLE 1.—Indezes' of straight-time average hourly earnings? 
of production workers in machinery manufacturing in 
selected areas and occupations, January 1955 and January 
1956, and percent of increase for selected periods 
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Occupation 


Laborers, material 
handling 145.9 3.6 3.7 | 
Tool and die makers | | | | | 
(other than tool and | | | 


die jobbing shops) - 138.9 | 132.5 49; 29] 61 84.4 





! For the methodology used in constructing the indexes, see Wage Trends 
in Machinery Manufacturing, 1945-51, Monthly Labor Review, January 
1952 (p. 48). Beginning with the indexes for January 1953, however, constant 
weights, based on average employment for 1953 and 1954, were used. 

2 Excludes premium pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, 
and late shifts. 

! — cover months ranging from November to February; see footnote 2, 
table 

‘ Includes data for 3 areas (Denver, Portland, Oreg., and Worcester) not 
show n separately. 

§ Buffalo was not studied in 1954. 


in May 1953 which limited increases during 1955 
to cost-of-living adjustments provided for in the 
agreement. Although general wage changes usu- 
ally account for most of the movement in earnings, 
other factors, such as labor turnover and changes 
in employment in establishments with different 
pay levels, also affect the year-to-year trend in 
wages. 

The extent of wage movement also varied be- 
tween the skilled and unskilled occupations in- 
cluded in the study. For the 21 areas combined, 
straight-time hourly earnings of tool and die mak- 
ers during 1955 rose 4.9 percent, or about 12 cents, 
while earnings of material-handling laborers rose 
3.6 percent, or about 6 cents. (See chart.) The 
greater percentage increase in earnings for tool and 
die makers tended to widen the differential in pay 
levels between these two skill groups. Such wid- 
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Percent Increases in Straight-Time Average Hourly 
Earnings for Production Workers in Machinery 
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ening occurred only once (1953) in the previous 
10 years. The relationship between increases for 
the two jobs, however, varied considerably among 
the areas. 


Levels of Earnings, Winter 1955-56 


Average straight-time hourly earnings were 
highest in Detroit for well over half the selected 
occupations surveyed between November 1955 
and February 1956 in the 21 machinery producing 
centers surveyed (table 2). Other large ma- 
chinery centers in the Great Lakes region (Mil- 
waukee, Cleveland, and Chicago) and Pittsburgh 
also ranked in the upper fourth of the areas in pay 
levels for a majority of the occupations. St. Louis 
was also among the highest paying areas for the 
highly skilled jobs but ranked somewhat lower in 
nearly all other jobs. Lowest average hourly earn- 
ings were recorded for most occupations in Dallas, 
two of the New England areas (Boston and Wor- 
cester), Baltimore, and Denver. However, these 5 
areas combined accounted for less than a tenth of 
the production workers in the machinery industries 


in the 21 areas, whereas the 5 areas with the highest 
pay levels accounted for almost half of the workers. 

Tool and die makers had the highest average 
hourly earnings among the occupations studied in 
nearly all areas. Those engaged in the production 
or maintenance of tools and dies used in the estab- 
lishment in which they were employed had aver- 
ages of $2.50 or more in half the areas and ranged 
among all areas from $2.10 in Dallas to $2.80 in 
Detroit. Earnings of tool and die makers in most 
areas were somewhat higher in shops producing 
machine-tool accessories on a job or order basis 
(tool and die jobbing shops); in Detroit, where a 
high proportion of these workers were located, the 
average was $3.15 an hour. Machine-tool oper- 
ators who set up their own machines and per- 
formed a variety of machining operations to close 
tolerances (class A) had earnings ranging from 
$1.89 in Dallas to $2.89 in Detroit, but in a high 
proportion of the areas their earnings were between 
$2.20 and $2.50. For the intermediate group of 
machine-tool operators (class B), earnings were 
between 20 and 40 cents an hour lower than those 
for class A operators in a majority of the areas; a 
similar differential generally existed between the 
intermediate classification and operators perform- 
ing the more routine, repetitive operations 
(class C). 

Among the unskilled laboring jobs studied, 
hourly earnings varied from $1.19 for janitors and 
cleaners and $1.27 for material handlers in Dallas 
to $1.93 and $1.95 for these jobs in Detroit. In 
other areas, these workers averaged $1.50 or more 
with the exception of material handlers in Balti- 
more ($1.43) and the janitor-cleaner groups in 
Baltimore ($1.41), Boston ($1.43), and Denver 
($1.48). Only a few workers in these jobs were 
paid less than $1, e. g., in some of the areas, the 
hiring rate for unskilled jobs was less than $1. 
However, the proportion of workers affected was 
so small that it was apparent the new Federal 
minimum wage of $1 would have little direct 
influence upon wage structures in these industries 
in the 21 areas. 

Women accounted for slightly less than a tenth 
of the machinery manufacturing plant workers in 
the areas studied. In Hartford, nearly a fourth 
of the workers were women, but in other areas 
they accounted for more than a tenth only in 
Milwaukee and San Francisco—Oakland (11 and 
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13 percent, respectively). Most of the women 
workers were employed in the larger plants, and, 
with a few exceptions, were engaged in routine 
assembly and inspection or repetitive machine 
operations. Those performing routine assembly 
operations (class C), the largest group among jobs 
studied, had earnings ranging from $1.42 an hour 
in New York City to $1.86 in Detroit among the 
8 areas for which data were available. Averages 
for other routine jobs were within this range in 
nearly all instances. 

As indicated earlier for tool and die makers, 
average hourly earnings were generally higher in 
establishments producing machine-tool accessory 
items on a jobbing basis than in other types of 


machinery-producing establishments. In the three 
largest centers producing machine-tool accessories 
(Detroit, Cleveland, and Chicago), pay levels for 
nearly all jobs that could be compared were higher 
in jobbing shops than in shops producing standard 
accessory items in quantity (production shops). 
However, the reverse was true in Hartford, the 
only other area with sufficient employment in 
each type of shop to make comparisons (table 3). 
Earnings were higher in the machine-tool in- 
dustry than in other machinery manufacturing 
industries within the same area. In Cleveland, 
Hartford, and Worcester—three areas in which 
machine tools were among the major machinery 
products—the levels of job earnings were highest 


TABLE 2.—Straight-time ave » 4 hourly earnings | for men in selected occupations in machinery manufacturing establishments 
21 areas surveyed between November 1955 and February 1956 * 
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TABLE 2 .—Straight-time average hourly earnings! for men in selected occupations in machinery manufacturing establishments 
in 21 areas surveyed between November 1955 and February 1956 *—Continued 
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1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, 
and late shifts. 

2 Data relate to November 1955 in Dallas, Detroit, and Philadelphia; to 
December 1955 in Denver, Houston, Milwaukee, Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
and San Francisco—Oakland; and to January or February 1956 in all other 
areas. Standard metropolitan areas except: Newark-Jersey City (Essex, 


Hudson, and Union Counties, N. J.); New York City (the 5 Boroughs); 


in machine tool plants in almost all instances. 
For skilled machine-tool operators (class A), the 
earnings differential in favor of machine-tool plants 
amounted to 10 cents an hour in Worcester, 12 
cents in Hartford, and 19 cents in Cleveland. 
Between two-fifths and one-half the production 
work force in Hartford, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
and Milwaukee were paid under incentive pay 
systems (piecework and production bonus sys- 
tems). On the other hand, areas in the Southwest 
(Dallas and Houston) and those on the West Coast 


Philadelphia~-Camden (Philadelphia and Delaware Counties, Pa., and 
Camden County, N. J.); Chicago (Cook County); and Hartford-New 
Britain-Bristol (Hartford metropolitan area and Berlin, Bristol, New 
Britain, Plainville, Plymouth, and Southington, Conn.). 

3 No data or insufficient data to warrant presentation. 

4 Includes data for operators of other machine tools in addition to those 
shown separately. 


(Los Angeles-Long Beach, Portland, and San 
Francisco—Oakland) had either very few or no 
workers paid under such plans. In most instances 
in which comparisons were possible, earnings of 
workers paid on an incentive basis were higher than 
for workers in the same job who were paid time 
rates (table 4). The earnings advantage of in- 
centive-paid workers was substantial for most job 
comparisons in Cleveland, Philadelphia, Mil- 
waukee, and Pittsburgh. In Chicago, earnings 
levels were considerably higher for incentive-paid 
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workers in the lower skill jobs (classes B and C) 
but were about the same under both methods of 
pay in highly skilled jobs (class A). The smallest 
differences were generally found in Hartford. 


Shift Employment and Shift-Differential Pay 


Employment on late shifts also was higher 
during the winter of 1955 than a year earlier in all 
of the areas except Dallas and Philadelphia. 
About 19 percent (83,000 workers) of the produc- 
tion workers in the 21 areas combined were em- 


ployed on late shifts as compared with 16 percent 
(68,000 workers) at the time of the previous 
annual survey. Among areas, extra-shift employ- 
ment ranged from about 7 percent of the produc- 
tion workers in New York City to 39 percent in 
Houston. About 85 percent of the extra-shift 
workers were employed on the second shift. 
Virtually all extra-shift workers received pay 
differentials over day-shift rates—generally on a 
cents-per-hour or a percentage basis. And, 

addition, although such workers in some areas 
had a shorter work schedule than dayworkers, 


TaBLE 3.—Straight-time average hourly earnings! for men in selected occupations in machine-tool accessory manufacturing 
establishments in 8 selected areas surveyed between November 1955 and February 1956? 
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1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, 
and late shifts. 
2 See footnote 2, table 2. 


3 No data or insufficient data to warrant presentation. 
4 Includes data for operators of other machine tools in addition 
shown separately. 
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? See table 2, footnote 2. 
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they were paid for the same number of hours. 
This type of differential applied to the majority 
of the workers in Portland and San Francisco- 
Oakland. The shift differential usually was 10 
cents per hour or 10 percent over day-shift rates 
for both second- and third-shift workers. 


Work Schedules 


Weekly work schedules of 40 hours applied to a 
majority of the production workers in all areas 
except Dallas, where two-thirds of the workers 
were in establishments with scheduled work- 
weeks of more than 40 hours. Increases in 
the proportion of workers with workweeks 
of more than 40 hours were noted in 16 of 
the 21 areas since the 1954-55 survey. Workers 
with scheduled workweeks of less than 40 hours 
were found in only 6 areas as contrasted with 
11 areas in the preceding survey. 


Job Evaluation Systems 


Job evaluation systems were used by establish- 
ments employing more than nine-tenths of the 
production workers in Milwaukee and by those 
with about half to two-thirds of these workers in 
Baltimore, Chicago, Houston, Philadelphia, and 
the three New England areas. In contrast, none 
of the establishments in San Francisco—Oakland, 
and relatively few in Dallas, Detroit, Portland, 
and St. Louis, reported the use of job evaluation 
systems. The most popular system of job evalua- 
tion reported was the point method, by which 
point values are assigned to various job factors 
(such as experience, and mental and physical effort 
required) and the sum of these points is ultimately 
converted into a wage rate for each job. Em- 
ployee representatives participated in the job 
evaluation process in plants that employed less 
than 50 percent of the workers in most of the 


TABLE 5.—Percent of production workers employed in machinery manufacturing establishments with formal provisions for 
selected supplementary wage benefits ! 1n 21 areas surveyed between November 1955 and February 1956 ? 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 5.—Percent of production workers employed in machinery manufacturing establishments with formal provisions for 
selected supplementary wage benefits! in 21 areas surveyed between November 1955 and February 1956 *—Continued 
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1 Supplementary wage benefits were considered applicable to all workers 
if formal provisions in an establishment applied to half or more of the work- 
ers. Because of length-of-service and other eligibility requirements, the 
proportion of workers currently receiving the benefits may be smaller than 
estimated. 

2 See footnote 2, table 2. 

3 Vacation payments, such as percent of annual earnings and flat-sum 
amounts, were converted to an equivalent time basis. 

4 Includes provisions in addition to those shown separately. 

5 Less than 2.5 percent. 

¢ Establishments providing less than 6 paid holidays employed 45 percent 
of the production workers in Dallas, 15 percent in Detroit, 4 percent in Los 
Angeles- Long Beach, 3 percent in Boston, and less than 2.5 percent in Chicago, 


areas surveyed. Job evaluation plans involved 
the establishment of labor grades in nearly all 
cases and provided a range of rates for time-rated 
workers, who usually were subject to a periodic 
merit review for increases within the range. 


Supplementary Wage Benefits 


Virtually all workers in the nonelectrical machin- 
ery industries in the areas surveyed are eligible for 
paid holidays, paid vacations, and some type of 
insurance or pension plan. The main development 
in the last few years has been in the liberalization 
of existing plans such as adding a paid holiday, 
increasing the amount of vacation pay after longer 


Cleveland, Houston, New York City, Pittsburgh, and Worcester. Estab- 

lishments providing half-day paid holidays in addition to full days typically 

fe way 2 half days. Two half-day holidays were not considered a full 
oliday. 

’ — only those plans for which at least a part of the cost is borne by 
the employer and excludes workmen’s compensation, social security, and 
plans which met only the minimum requirements of the State law as to 
benefits or employer contributions. 

8 Unduplicated total of workers receiving sick leave or sickness and accident 
insurance shown separately below. 


Nore.—Because of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily 
equal totals. 


periods of service, and adding another type of 
insurance coverage. (See table 5.) 

Almost all production workers in the 21 areas 
surveyed were granted paid holidays. The pre- 
dominant practice in 10 of the areas was to give 6 
full-day paid holidays; 7 were most frequently 
provided for production workers in 8 other areas. 
In Dallas, 6 paid holidays and fewer than 6 
applied to nearly equal numbers of workers, 
whereas in Boston and New York, the majority 
received 8 or more paid holidays and about a 
third of the workers in these areas received 9 or 
more paid holidays. Some of the production 
workers in all of the areas studied in New England, 
the Middle Atlantic States, and the Middle West 
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also received some half-day holidays in addition 
to these full-day holidays; in the South and Far 
West, the holidays were generally limited to full 
days only. 

The amount of vacation pay varied with the 
worker’s length of service. Nearly all production 
workers in the 21 areas were in establishments 
providing at least 1 week of vacation pay after 
1 year of service. The vacation pay of some of the 
workers in all areas surveyed was increased to 
more than 1 week after 2 and 3 years’ service. 
However, a majority of the workers were provided 
with 2 weeks’ pay after 2 years’ service in only 4 
areas—New York, Houston, Detroit, and San 
Francisco—Oakland. After 3 years’ service, the 
majority of workers in 5 other areas received 2 
weeks’ pay, and after 5 years’ service, four-fifths 
or more of the workers in all 21 areas received at 
least 2 weeks of vacation pay. At least half of the 
workers in all areas except Dallas, Denver, Port- 
land, and San Francisco—Oakland received 3 
weeks’ vacation pay after 15 years of service. 
There were some workers in 16 of the 21 areas 
receiving more than 3 weeks’ pay after 25 years 
of service. Houston, however, was the only area 
in which over half of the production workers were 
in establishments providing 4 weeks’ vacation pay 
after 25 years of service. 

Over 90 percent of the production workers in all 
areas except Denver were in establishments with 
some type of health, insurance, or pension plan 
financed wholly or in part by the employer and 
applying to a majority of the workers. Life 


insurance, hospitalization, and surgical plans were 
the most prevalent types of plans; these were 
available to about four-fifths or more of the 
workers in nearly all areas. Coverage under 
medical insurance plans providing complete or 
partial payment of doctors’ fees increased sub- 
stantially since the last survey of this item in 
1953-54. At that time, over two-fifths of the 
workers were in establishments with such plans in 
only 13 areas as compared with 18 areas in the 
latest survey. 

Four-fifths or more of the workers in 14 of the 
21 areas were in establishments with sickness and 
accident insurance or sick-leave plans covering the 
employees. Sickness and accident insurance bene- 
fit plans for production workers were much more 
prevalent in these industries than were formal 
sick-leave plans. Sick-leave plans were applicable 
to 10 percent or more of the workers in only 5 
areas—Buffalo, New York City, Houston, De- 
troit, and Los Angeles-Long Beach. 

Catastrophe insurance, covering the employee 
in case of major medical expenses (beyond the 
coverage of hospitalization, surgical, and medical 
plans), was found infrequently. Such provisions 
were important in only Houston, Pittsburgh, and 
San Francisco-Oakland. 

Over half of the workers in 14 of the 21 areas 
were in establishments with retirement plans 
(other than social security) covering production 
workers. 


—Lovuis E. BapENHoop AND A. N. JARRELL 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 





1956 Convention of the 
Communications Workers of America 


Tue Communications Workers of America (CWA) 
at their 10th annual convention in Cleveland, 
Ohio, June 11-15, 1956, faced and resolved a num- 
ber of diverse problems involving civil rights, 
organizing, the firing of a union member who had 
been denied Federal security clearance, the pro- 
hibition of proxy voting, and the reorganization 
of CWA’s District 4. Delegates were cheered by 
the arbitration successes in discharge cases that 
resulted from the 1955 Southern Bell strike, some 


contract gains, and the financial aid provided to 
members by the CWA’s defense fund. 


Contract Gains and Goals 


Reviewing the union’s bargaining activities dur- 
ing its fiscal year ending March 31, 1956, the Exec- 
utive Board reported the successful negotiation of 
contracts with 20 Bell System companies, 67 inde- 
pendent companies (2 of which were nonvoice 
international communications companies), and 
the Government of Saskatchewan. Wage in- 
creases secured by the CWA during the year were 
the highest since 1952. The Ohio Bell settlement 
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of $2 to $5 per week was followed, with very little 
variation, in subsequent Bell System settlements. 
Wage settlements in Western Electric ranged from 
7 to 12 cents an hour and in the Northern Electric 
Company (of Canada) from 5 to 9 cents an hour. 

Collective bargaining activities resulted in con- 
tract improvements involving pension and health 
insurance plan: ‘n a number of independent tele- 
phone compani:s, the design and shortening of 
wage schedules, narrowing of wage differentials 
between various town classifications, short-hour 
tours for telephone operators, job reclassifications, 
pay differentials, and matters applicable to spe- 
cific local bargaining units. 

In order to obtain these 1955 contract gains, 
the union struck at six companies: Ohio Bell; 
Michigan Bell; Mountain States (Phoenix) ; Pacific 
Telephone (Northern California and Nevada 
area); General Telephone Company of the South- 
west; and Western Electric (Haverhill—Lawrence, 
and North Carolina radio shops). 

Delegates accepted the Executive Board’s pro- 
posed 1956 bargaining program but added liberal- 
ized vacation benefits and a union-shop proposal 
for States not having “‘right-to-work” laws. Bar- 
gaining objectives included: (1) a substantial wage 
increase; (2) elimination of wage differentials 
based on geographical location; (3) a company- 
paid plan providing hospitalization and surgical 
benefits; (4) a maximum workweek of 35 hours for 
all communications workers with no corresponding 
reduction in pay; (5) 3 weeks’ vacation after 10 
years’ service and 4 weeks after 15 years, instead 
of the Board’s proposed 4 weeks’ vacation after 
20 years’ service; (6) improved grievance pro- 
cedures; and (7) liberalized pensions, progression 
schedules, tour differentials, transfer provisions, 
and wage structure. 


Union Finances 


Response to the day’s pay assessment, levied 
during last year’s convention to replenish the de- 
fense fund, had raised almost $2 million for the 


fund.' According to Secretary-Treasurer William 

1 See Monthly Labor, Review, August 1955 (p. 904). 

? According to a post-convention report by the C W A on the final disposition 
of the arbitrations, a total of 226 discharge cases was settled, including rein- 
statement of members in 173 cases and confirmation of discharges in the re- 
mainder. In an additional 17 discharge cases, employees did not request 
arbitration. Total back pay awards were estimated at nearly half a million 
dollars. 

3 See Monthly Labor Review, August 1955 (p. 904). 


A. Smallwood, ““CWA’s defense fund was an im- 
portant factor in this year’s negotiations and was 
particularly effective in alleviating the difficulties 
experienced by union members who bore the brunt 
of work stoppages and discharges resulting from 
strikes.” In addition, the fund was utilized to 
defray costs of arbitration, lawyers’ fees, investi- 
gations and related activities and, in a few in- 
stances, preparations for strike activity which 
failed to materialize. At times, the costs of the 
union’s collective bargaining activities totaled 
more than $100,000 per month and at their peak 
exceeded fund income. 

From May 1955 to March 1956, over $5 million 
were expended by the union for strike activities. 
The 1955 Southern Bell stoppage accounted for 
over $4% million of this total, exclusive of later 
arbitration costs and benefits paid to discharged 
workers. The strike at Mountain States Tele- 
phone and Telegraph cost the union about 
$500,000; the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
stoppage, approximately $88,000; the strike at the 
General Telephone Company of the Southwest 
about $8,000; and the Haverhill-Lawrence West- 
ern Electric strike, less than $5,000. 


Legal Activities 


Arbitration and legal proceedings resulting from 
strike activities provided major union problems 
during the past year. Of over 200 firings of mem- 
bers at Southern Bell that were arbitrated, 
reinstatement was won in 150 cases, with back 
pay awards totaling over $200,000. Discharges 
of 43 workers were reaffirmed and 30 cases re- 
mained in abeyance pending final decision.? In 
an aftermath of the Southern Bell strike, the com- 
pany filed approximately 14 damage suits total- 
ing more than $5 million against the CWA and 
its officers, and unfair labor practice charges 
against the union and each of the locals involved. 
Still pending, according to the Executive Board’s 
report, were more than 15 injunctions against the 
union, several hundred court cases, and some seri- 
ous criminal charges.® 


Security Clearances 
Arbitration of the Wisconsin Bell Company’s 


firing of a worker as a security risk was approved 
by the convention after extended debate, with a 
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5-to-1 victory for President Joseph A Beirne and 
the Executive Board, who had supported such 
action on the ground that the denial of security 
clearance based merely on a Government letter, 
unsupported by evidence, was insufficient cause 
for dismissal. The company had contended that 
the dismissal was justifiable and for ‘“‘cause,” 
basing its position on a letter from the Industrial 
Personnel Security Screening Board‘ which al- 
leged that the worker was a member of the Socialist 
Workers Party, a Trotskyite organization on the 
United States Attorney General’s subversive list. 
President Beirne cautioned the delegates that they 
were not being called upon to measure the degree 
of intensity of the threat of international com- 
munism, but simply to judge whether the Execu- 
tive Board had acted correctly in deciding to 
arbitrate the employee’s dismissal. Reminding 
them that under the contract between CWA and 
Wisconsin Bell an employee could be fired only 
for cause, Mr. Beirne emphasized that the dis- 
missal was grounded wholly on the Government 
letter denying him security clearance. The union 
had proposed a transfer of the discharged employee 
to a nonclassified job through the contract griev- 
ance machinery, but the company had rejected 
the request. 

Opposition to the arbitration proposal was led 
by Vice President A. T. Jones, who insisted that 
because the employee was a “risk” the union 
should not defend him. The overwhelming sup- 
port given by the convention to the decision of 
the Executive Board and President Beirne to 
arbitrate led Mr. Jones to submit his resignation 
from the CWA. On the recommendation of Presi- 
dent Beirne, however, the convention voted not 
to accept the tender. 


Organizing Problems 


The union’s total membership dropped from an 
alltime high of 252,000 as of March 31, 1955, to 
249,269 a year later. Substantial membership 
defections during the Southern Bell and other 
strikes had been only partially offset by member- 
ship gains. 

Pointing to only one new major bargaining unit 
(1,000 workers at the General Telephone Company 
of Ohio) added to the CWA ranks in the past 
year, Vice President John J. Moran asserted that 


the union would eventually stagnate unless means 
were developed to organize the more than half of 
the telephone industry that lies outside CWA 
membership. The major threat to the CWA, he 
indicated, was presented by the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, which was at- 
tracting increasing numbers of independent tele- 
phone unions by providing a joint board structure 
in which independent union officers retained their 
original status, and requiring lower per capita dues 
than the CWA. To meet the challenge, he called 
upon the more than 2,000 delegates to reappraise 
the union’s strategy and dedicate themselves to 
more intensive internal and external organizing. 
Mr. Moran enumerated four problems that must 
be resolved if the CWA is to remain a growing 
force in the labor movement: (1) a small organizing 


‘ budget; (2) insufficient numbers of able organizers; 


(3) need for a long period of labor-management 
peace; and (4) intensification of efforts to reinstate 
members expelled for nonpayment of the day’s 
pay defense fund assessment (7,745 as of March 
31, 1956). 


Union Affairs 


The delegates adopted a resolution urging all 
locals to sponsor full quotas of members, stewards, 
and officers to the CWA training program. Em- 
phasizing leadership training to help members 
police CWA contracts, organize political action, 
and conduct local meetings, the union educational 
plan provides a 2-day In-The-Field Institute, and 
a Week-Long Conference Program, a Staff Con- 
ference Program, and a General Education Mate- 
rials Program. In the union’s fiscal year 1955-56, 
almost 5,000 local members, stewards, and officers 
participated in the Week-Long Conference Pro- 
gram and over 20,000 took part in the In-The- 
Field Institute. 

In other actions, the delegates overwhelmingly 
defeated a proposed constitutional amendment to 
prohibit proxy voting and, after lengthy debate, 
rejected a motion to divide District 4, deciding 
that the district’s problems were largely adminis- 


‘The Board operates under the Industrial Personnel Security Review 
Regulations established under Department of Defense Directive 5220.6, 
February 2, 1955. The regulations prescribe ‘“‘the uniform standard and 
criteria for determining the eligibility of contractors, contractor employees, 
and certain other individuals ..., to have access to classified defense 
information.” 
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trative and should be resolved through Executive 
Board action. The motion to separate District 4, 
composed of Ohio and Michigan, into 2 separate 
district units was designed to eliminate adminis- 
trative and collective bargaining problems arising 
from the 2-State arrangement. Also, in order to 
eliminate administrative costs involved in han- 
dling defense fund advances and to invest avail- 
able funds, a resolution was adopted cancelling 
all defense fund advances now held at the local 
level and calling for their deposit in the inter- 
national fund. 

Two interim elections took place at the conven- 
tion. W. A. Smallwood, CWA’s southern district 
director, was elected to serve the unexpired term 
of former CWA Secretary-Treasurer C. W. Werkau, 
who died last year. George Gill, assistant southern 
district director, was elected director. 


National Affairs 


The delegates voted to instruct the Executive 
Board to draw up and propose a bill to Congress 
that would forbid deduction of social security 
payments from company pensions, as under the 
Bell System and American Cable and Radio Corp. 
plans. 

Two other actions revealed the delegates’ con- 
cern with civil rights and political action. The 
first was exhibited when, despite threats of possi- 
ble union membership losses, the convention in- 
serted into its 1956 legislative program an amend- 
ment urging ‘all States and provincial legislatures 
to enact laws that guarantee equal rights of em- 
ployment to all, regardless of race, creed, or 
national origin.’”’ In regard to political action, the 
delegates endorsed the objectives of the AFL-CIO 
Committee on Political Education (COPE) and 
adopted a resolution urging all CWA members to 
make voluntary contributions of at least $1 to 
COPE. 

The convention further adopted resolutions 
opposing various State antilabor laws, and criti- 
cizing Federal policies on public power, agricul- 
ture, labor, education, and economic programs. 
Resolutions supporting a $1.25 minimum hourly 
wage, the lowering of voting age to 18, a coordin- 
ated and integrated national health program, 
statehood for Alaska, and the international tech- 
nical assistance program, were also approved. 


Disability Retirement 
in Industrial Pension Plans 


DevELOpMENT of sound retirement plans for the 
permanently and totally disabled is impeded by a 
number of difficult and perplexing problems of 
implementation and administration, according to 
a recent Princeton University study.1 Some of 
these problems, e. g., the definition of “‘total’’ and 
“permanent” disability and its application to par- 
ticular disability claims, were found to be basic to 
all disability retirement plans. Others, related to 
age composition of the work force, type of work 
and industry, and other supplemental employee 
benefits, directly applied to circumstances in indi- 
vidual companies. 

A sample of 127 companies * provided the data 
on the experience with disability retirement pro- 
grams on which the report is based. Nearly 60 
percent of these firms had formal disability retire- 
ment programs: 68 included such arrangements in 
their respective pension plans and 6 had special 
disability pension programs.* The remainder either 
had no formal program (12 firms), or provided 
for disability retirement before age 65, with re- 
duced benefits.‘ Since the firms covered by the 
study were not selected by scientific sampling 
techniques, the author points out, findings cannot 
be taken as representative of American corporate 
practices. However, in terms of the report’s objec- 
tives, they provide the experiences of “leaders in 
the benefit program field’’ for use in planning and 
improving disability retirement programs. They 
are further limited by the relatively recent origin 
(usually 5 to 6 years) of most disability provisions 
in formal coinpany pension plans and incomplete 
company responses to some survey questions. 


1 W. Michael Blumenthal, Disability Retirement in Industrial Pension 
Plans, Princeton University, Research Report Series No. 93, 1956. 

1 Questionnaires to 194 companies resulted in 102 usable returns, covering 
almost 3 million employees; subsequently, information was obtained by 
personal interview from 25 additional companies as well as from 5 officers 
of international unions. 

3 Of these 74 programs, 49 were union negotiated and the remainder were 
nonnegotiated; 50 were funded and trusteed; 14 were insured; and 10 were 
operated on a pay-as.you-go basis. A great majority were noncontributory: 
only 11 required employee contributions. 

‘The provisions of these 41 companies were not analyzed in this study 
because the author did not consider them to be disability “benefits.” Under 
such arrangements, the cost to companies is no greater than normal retire- 
ment at age 65 with full benefits and the worker receives scant financial 
protection. 
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Types of Plans and Major Provisions 


Analysis of the 127 plans revealed that several 
major issues—such as definition of disability, eli- 
gibility requirements, benefit formulas, and rela- 
tionships to other supplemental employee bene- 
fits—had to be resolved before the adoption of 
formal arrangements. In formal plans, final de- 
terminations of these issues were spelled out and 
applied equally to all employees. In 9 of the firms 
with no formal program, disability retirement 
was “at the discretion of the company” (typically 
a small, nonunion establishment) and was provided 
on an individual basis, often from a company 
welfare fund, only after careful investigation of the 
applicant’s overall situation on which the amount 
of benefit was subsequently based. 


Eligibility Requirements. Two criteria for eligi- 
bility were length of company service and/or age. 
Over half of the 74 plans specified only length of 
service—10, up to 20 or more years; 29 plans set 
a combination of service and age; and only 6 plans 
set age—55 years—as the sole eligibility require- 
ment. The predominance of the length-of-service 
requirement was attributed to management’s 
assumption of responsibility for providing disa- 
bility protection to senior employees. 

The problem of defining disability was tied to 
that of determining eligibility in all 74 plans. 
Sixty-three of the 74 companies with disability 
retirement programs based their definition on a 
set of fixed criteria as follows: 


a. Inability to perform any kinds of work for remuner- 
ation or profit (47 firms). 

b. Inability to perform any kinds of work available in 
the company (13 firms). 

ce. Inability to perform customary job with normal 
efficiency (3 firms). 


The other 11 companies defined the term on a 
discretionary case-by-case determination without 
fixed criteria. Once a decision on the formal de- 
finition of the terms “total” and “permanent” 
disablement had been made, most of the plans 
studied provided that two or more doctors had 
to agree that the disability met the definitions 
incorporated in the plan. 


Benefit Formulas. <A variety of benefit formulas 
were employed in the disability retirement pro- 


grams of the 74 companies. The most prevalent 
benefit formulas fell roughly into three categories. 
In 1 group of 30 firms, disability pension benefits 
were based upon the employees’ earnings. Two 
groups of 11 companies each either geared dis- 
ability benefits to length of service without con- 
sideration of earnings—establishing monthly mini- 
mums and maximums—or made flat-sum pay- 
ments. Under all of these plans, disability retire- 
ment benefits ceased at age 65, when benefits under 
normal retirement pension plans began. 

According to the report, the benefits paid under 
the most liberal plans were exceedingly low and 
did not provide adequate financial protection 
against the burden of total and permanent dis- 
ability. Only 47 of the 74 companies with dis- 
ability retirement programs guaranteed minimum 
benefits to those qualifying for a disa ility 
pension. Fifty dollars per month seemed to be 
the most frequent minimum, while only 3 plans 
guaranteed $75 or more. 


Other Benefits. Company plans providing em- 
ployees with group life, hospitalization, and 
medical-surgical insurance, and other supple- 
mental benefit plans are affected by disability 
retirement programs, according to the report. 
With respect to life insurance, under the most 
common practices, workers in 51 of the companies 
were protected by a “payout” provision under 
which the face value of the insurance contract was 
paid if disability was incurred prior to age 60. 
In 24 firms, life insurance coverage of disabled 
employees continued unchanged with waiver of 
premium, in 18 companies such coverage was 
reduced with waiver of premium, and in 11 estab- 
lishments, coverage was unchanged if the em- 
ployee assumed the cost. 

Few of the companies which reported coverage 
of disabled pensioners under hospitalization and 
medical-surgical insurance plans provided them 
with the same coverage available to regular 
employees. In only 12 companies were the 
former assured continued full coverage without 
expense to themselves; however, in 47 others, full 
coverage was available if the disabled employee 
wished to share or pay the entire premium cost. 
Of the 14 companies which provided limited 
coverage to disabled pensioners, 13 made it 
available at no cost. 
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Experience 


Disability retirement experience in the com- 
panies which supplied such data varied widely, 
but was generally low in incidence as well as cost. 
The report concluded that the incidence of dis- 
ability retirement increased with age as a general 
rule, although some employees had been retired 
for disability in extreme cases even when still in 
their twenties. More than 3 times as many dis- 
ability pensions were granted on the average to 
employees in the 55-59 age group as to those in 
the 50-54 range. Above age 60, the incidence of 
disability was twice as frequent as for employees 
in the next lower group (55-59) and about 6 
times as common as among those aged 50-54. 
A notably low rate of disability retirement inci- 
dence was found among employees below age 50. 
Differences in the incidence rate from one company 
to another were attributed in many instances to 
differences in the average age of the work force, 
the type of work or industry, the definition of 
disability in use, and, occasionally, the amount of 
the disability benefit. 

Three major areas relating to the administra- 
tion of a disability retirement program were con- 


sidered in the Princeton University report: (1) in- 
terpretation of the provisions defining disability; 
(2) the processing of applications; (3) the review, 
rehabilitation, and reemployment of pensioners. 

The ease of processing disability pension claims 
was found to be closely related to the choice of 


definition. Detailed, restrictive definitions re- 
quired lengthy and complicated administrative 
procedures and liberal and simple definitions in- 
volved much less administrative work. Responsi- 
bility for assembling all data required to determine 
eligibility and for making final decisions regarding 
pensions rested with a pension board or committee 
in 59 of the 74 companies whose plans were 
studied. In the remaining firms, the board of 
directors, the president, or some other manage- 
ment arm had final authority for approving or 
disapproving applications. The union, in most 
cases, was not a participant in the administra- 
tion or processing of applications; in 12 firms, 
however, a joint board, composed of an equal 
number of management and union representa- 
tives, had final authority. 


Once approval is granted, problems common to 
all plans arise. Most disability provisions require 
periodic review of the pensioner’s physical con- 
dition and earning status for purposes of rehabili- 
tation and reemployment. In actual practice, 
however, the study found that most companies 
rarely reviewed the disability retirement cases on 
their pension rolls; that such pensioners were 
seldom encouraged to return to their work in 
case of recovery; and that few firms had programs 
to promote or aid the occupational rehabilitation 
of pensioners. 


Suggested Improvements 


Based on his findings, the author suggests several 
“practical and fruitful areas for future company 
planning and improvement” of present disability 
retirement programs, including: 

1. Improved programs to reduce the incidence 
of disability retirement. For example, increased 
use of preventive medicine and inauguration of 
free annual medical examinations, etc., would be of 
great benefit to employees and could lower the 
cost of retirement programs to the company. 
Increased attention and research devoted to 
rehabilitation of disabled workers and improved 
machinery to facilitate interdepartmental transfers 
of partially disabled workers would lead to a 
reduction in the disability retirement rate. 

2. Better administrative techniques. Narrow 
and inflexible definitions of disability necessi- 
tate cumbersome administration and frequently 
do not serve the best interests of employees. Their 
amendment would facilitate the adjustment of 
individual disability cases and be of advantage to 
both employee and employer. 

3. More attention and research devoted to 
improving life and health insurance protection 
after disability retirement, including development 
of data which would permit reliable predictions 
concerning the probable cost of including disability 
clauses in all insurance policies. 

4. Improved coverage and benefits. Since 
improvement in this area is clearly indicated, but 
management action is severely circumscribed by 
cost considerations, industry is advised to support 
and encourage private and governmental programs 
to increase financial protection for the disabled. 
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Transportation in the BLS 
Consumer Price Index, 1935-55 


DvRING THE LAST 20 YEARS the average cost of 
transportation for city wage earners has advanced 
more than 80 percent, according to data collected 
regularly for the Consumer Price Index by the 
United States Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. In this period, from the depres- 
sion of the mid-thirties to the record prosperity 
of 1955, prices for private (automotive) transpor- 
tation advanced 82 percent, whereas the cost of 
public transportation increased 103 percent. By 
comparison, retail prices of all other goods and 
services combined, in the Consumer Price Index, 
advanced 97 percent from 1935 to 1955. 

From 1935 to the end of World War II, fares 
for public transportation advanced very little, 
whereas prices of automobiles and the cost of 
their operation rose about 25 percent. The 
sharpest rise in both private and public transpor- 
tation indexes occurred after World War II; for 
example, prices of the automotive subgroup rose 
45 percent and the cost of public transportation 
almost doubled during the period 1946 to 1955. 
Since the fourth quarter of 1953, the private trans- 
portation index has wavered downward, while the 
public transportation index has continued its 
steady postwar rise. Thus, over the 20 years 
since 1935, private transportation has increased 
less in cost than public, while its relative use has 
increased much more. One of the striking features 
of transportation since the end of the war has 
been the sharp decline in the use of railroads and 
urban transit services and the resumption of the 
prewar growth of automobile travel. 

Widespread interest in changes in the prices of 
automobiles and the cost of operating cars, as 
well as the diverse behavior of automobile prices 
and transit fares since 1953, led the Bureau, begin- 
ning in February 1956, to publish separate indexes 
for private and public transportation, computed 
back to 1935. The new indexes are published 
as subindexes of the transportation group in 
the Bureau’s monthly Consumer Price Index 
releases. Price indexes for all transportation 
items combined, and separate indexes for public 
and private transportation, annually, and for 
selected months, 1935 to 1955, are shown in table 


1;' these indexes, from March 1946, are presented 
in chart 1. 


Components of the Indexes 


The private transportation index includes prices 
paid by urban consumers for new and used auto- 
mobiles, gasoline, motor oil, tires, repairs, insur- 
ance, and registration fees. City bus, streetcar, 
and subway fares, as well as railroad coach fares, 
comprise the public transportation index. Park- 
ing fees, taxi fares, intercity bus fares, and airline 
fares are not priced for the indexes since, on the 
average, they are of lesser importance in the 
budget of moderate-income families, as shown by 
findings in the Bureau’s 1950 survey of family 
expenditures. 

All of the items in the private and public trans- 
portation subindexes, except used cars, have been 
priced for the index since 1935. Used car prices 
were introduced into the revised index in January 
1953; prior to 1953 (except during World War II, 
when they were not priced), new car prices in the 
index represented the price trend of both used and 
new cars.” 

Table 2 shows the relative importance of each 
item in the private and public transportation 
indexes, in addition to the importance of the trans- 
portation group in the Consumer Price Index in 
three periods during the last 20 years—the prewar 
base period (1935-39), the World War II period, 
and December 1955.° 

Commencing in the early part of 1942, civilian 
automobile production was interrupted, and 
gasoline and tires were severely rationed. By 
March 1943, the relative importance of private 
transportation in the transportation group had 
declined from 64 percent in 1935-39 to 40 percent, 
and the relative importance of all transportation 
in the Consumer Price Index had declined from 
9.1 percent to 4.5 percent.* Pricing of new cars, 
suspended during the war, was reinstated for the 
index, and gasoline regained its former relative 
importance in September 1946. Prices of tires 
also were returned to the index in December 1946. 

1 Indexes for private and public transportation from 1947 to date are avail- 
able from the Bureau for the 20 largest cities in the Consumer Price Index 
sample of 46 cities. 

2 For a complete description of the collection and calculation methods used 
for the automobile section of the revised Consumer Price Index, see Monthly 
Labor Review, November 1955 (p. 1269). 


3 See Monthly Labor Review, July 1943 (p. 82); May 1956 (p. 570). 
4 See Monthly Labor Review, July 1943 (p. 82). 
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Private Transportation 


The mounting cost of private transportation 
during 1935-53 was attributable mostly to the 
importance of automobiles in the family budget 
and the 133-percent rise in the prices of new cars. 

From 1953 to 1955 new car prices eased slightly, 
and prices of used cars declined over 25 percent. 
Prices of gasoline, the second most heavily weighted 
component of the transportation group, advanced 
69 percent from 1935 to 1955. Increases in the 
prices paid for the five other components in the 
private transportation index (automobile repairs, 
insurance, tires, registration fees, and motor oil) 
varied greatly in the last two decades (chart 2).° 

Retail prices of private transportation rose 
less than 1 percent over the years 1935-40. 
Gasoline prices were the only active component 
of automotive (private) transportation; they 
rose by 13 percent from October 1935 to Septem- 
ber 1937, but dropped below their 1935 level in 
1939 and 1940, when war in Europe cut off some 
foreign markets and production exceeded domestic 
demand. 


Prices Under Wartime Controls. Soon after the 
attack on Pearl Harbor, the Government adopted 
regulations controlling the output and sales of 
automobiles, tires, and gasoline. Tire rationing 
and a freeze on car sales were imposed early in 
January 1942. Tire rationing did not end until 
January 1, 1946. Automobile production was 
suspended on January 31, 1942, and sales of new 
(postwar) cars did not resume until October 29, 
1945. Prices of new cars and tires were con- 
trolled until November 10, 1946, when most 
remaining price regulations expired. Gasoline 
prices were regulated from February 2, 1942, 
until July 25, 1946. Formal rationing reduced 
sharply gasoline sales to the average car owner 
from May 1942 until V-J Day, August 15, 
1945. 

As a result of these controls and similar regu- 
lations applicable to the other components of 
the private transportation index, retail prices of 
automotive transportation at the close of 1946 
were 37 percent above their 1935 level. In 


* Price movements of individual items in the Consumer Price Index have 
been published in BLS Bull. 966 for 1935-48, in Bull. 1165 for 1949-52, and in 
quarterly releases for subsequent years. A subsample of CPI cities has been 
used beginning in September 1947—18 cities through December 1952, and 14 
cities thereafter. 
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contrast, prices of nontransportation items in the 
Consumer Price Index advanced considerably 
more—59 percent in this period. 

Automobile prices rose much more than any 
other private transportation component from 
1940 to December 1946. Retail prices of new 
cars increased 55 percent, about twice as much as 
prices of the other components of private trans- 
portation. Retail gasoline prices, for example, 
rose only 20 percent from 1940 to December 1946. 


Postwar Prices. From December 1946 to 1955, 
the transportation component had advanced 44 
percent, compared with 24 percent for all other 
items combined in the Consumer Price Index, 
thus reversing the relationship which prevailed 
from 1935 to 1946. 

Private transportation prices rose 45 percent 
from 1946 to 1955, a period in which the number of 
cars increased from 28 to 51 million. Retail 
prices of new cars averaged about 32 percent 
higher in 1955 than in December 1946. Un- 
precedentedly heavy production of automobiles 
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Chart 2. Percent Increase in Consumer Prices of Nine 
Items of Transportation, 1935 to 1955 
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from 1949 to 1955 not only met the accumulated 
demand created by World War II, but satisfied 
the expanding market resulting from the increase 
in the number of households, rising incomes, 
changes in income distribution, and the growth 
of suburban areas. Even restrictions during the 
Korean hostilities on the use of major metals 
and the revival of installment credit controls 
from September 1950 until May 1952 did not 
restrict seriously automobile manufacture and 
sales. 

From 1953 to 1955, the private transportation 
index moved downward 4 percent, mainly be- 
cause of declining prices of used and new auto- 
mobiles. In the last half of 1953, many dealers 
were selling new cars below the manufacturers’ 
suggested retail prices. Since July 1954, the 
Bureau’s indexes have reflected as fully as pos- 
sible the varying amounts of dealers’ price con- 
cessions, which grew larger in 1954 and 1955 as 
the model year progressed. As a result of dealers’ 
reductions in their profit margins, retail prices 
of new cars priced in 14 cities averaged 6 percent 
lower in 1955 than in 1952, despite a 3-percent 
rise in the factory prices paid by dealers. Dealers’ 
prices of used cars, which rank third in consumers’ 
transportation expenditures, declined 29 percent 


from January 1953 to December 1955, after 
making allowance for depreciation.® 

Retail prices of gasoline rose 53 percent from 
1946 to 1955. About one-sixth of this increase 
may be ascribed to increased Federal and State 
taxes on gasoline. 

Price increases in two other large expenditure 
items in the private transportation index gave an 
additional upthrust to the postwar indexes. 
Bills for equivalent types of automobile repairs 

* For a discussion of the method of eliminating the effect of depreciation 


from the used car price index, see Monthly Labor Review, November 1955 
(pp. 1272-1273). 


TABLE 1.—Indezes of consumer prices for transportation, 
annually, and selected months, 1935-565 
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TABLE 2.—Relative importance of transportation items in 
the Consumer Price Index, selected periods, 1935-55 
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! Not priced because of wartime restrictions. 
2 Not priced until January 1953. 


and service, such as brake relining and chassis 
lubrication, averaged 47 percent higher in 1955 
than in December of 1946; insurance premiums for 
passenger cars were about 88 percent higher. 

More competitive tire-selling practices, such 
as trade-in allowances for used tires or outright 
discounts from list prices, were adopted by 
retailers increasingly after 1952. Retail prices of 
tires declined 6 percent from 1951 to 1954, but 
rose slightly in 1955, because of the advance in 
factory prices, to a level 20 percent above 
December 1946. 


Public Transportation 


Transit fares rose 118 percent in the past two 
decades and accounted for nearly all of the dou- 
bling in the cost of public transportation repre- 
sented in the Consumer Price Index. The 105- 
percent increase in fares since the year 1946 ex- 
ceeded the postwar price increase of any other 
item in the transportation group. Railroad coach 
fares were only 17 percent higher in 1955 than in 
1935, because of strong competition from auto- 
mobiles, airlines, and buses. 


Since freight, rather than passenger service, is 
the major source of railroad revenue, the trend 
in railroad coach fares in the last 20 years has dif- 
fered from that of urban transit fares which cus- 
tomarily constitute their companies’ principal 
earnings. For example, in the last half of the 
1930’s when the Nation was recovering from a 
major depression, fares for city buses, streetcars, 
and subways were exceptionally stable. Railroads, 
however, reduced coach fares about 30 percent in 
an effort to attract more passengers. 

During World War II, transit fares rose only 4 
percent. Railroad fares reversed their trend and 
went up about 23 percent, but in the year 1946, 
they were still 15 percent below their 1935 level. 
The railroad and transit companies were able to 
limit wartime fare increases because of fuller util- 
ization of equipment resulting from increased 
patronage of public transportation facilities. War- 
time restrictions on motoring caused the average 
number of transit rides per city resident to jump 
from 176 in 1940 to 312 in 1945, but the average 
declined to 282 in 1946 when all motoring curbs 
ended.’ The number of railroad passenger miles 
increased even more: 172 percent from 1940 to 
1946. On a man-hour basis, railroad passenger 
traffic was more than 150 percent heavier during 
1943-45 than in 1940.8 

Because of the importance of transit fares in 
city workers’ expenditures for public transporta- 
tion, the 108-percent postwar rise in transit fares 
caused the index for public transportation to rise 
95 percent in the period 1946 to 1955. Railroad 
coach fares rose about 38 percent over these years, 
but in 1955, they were only 17 percent above their 
1935 level. After the war, steadily declining pas- 
senger traffic on railroads, city buses, and street- 
cars accentuated the need for fare increases to 
offset rising operating costs. 

—Loviss J. Mack 
Division of Prices and Cost of Living 
' Transit Fact Book, 1948, New York, American Transit Association 


(p. 16). 
§ Monthly Labor Review, February 1956 (p. 180). 
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Wage Chronology No. 19: 
Big Four Rubber Companies, 
Akron and Detroit Plants ' 


Supplement No. 1—1952-55 


CHANGEs in wage scales and related benefits in 
the Akron and Detroit plants of the Big Four 
rubber companies, negotiated with the United 
Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers 
(CIO) in the summer of 1951, were approved by 
the Wage Stabilization Board, with some modifica- 
tion, late in November of that year. 

At various dates in August 1952, the union 
reached agreement with the Big Four rubber 
companies on a 10-cent-an-hour across-the-board 
wage increase. Agreements were reached first 
with Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. and U.S. Rub- 
ber Co.; then with B. F. Goodrich Co., after a 2 
weeks’ strike. The proposed wage increase and a 
new basic contract agreed to between Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. and the United Rubber Work- 
ers’ Policy Committee, first rejected by the union 
membership, were not ratified until October. 
Wage Stabilization Board approval of the wage 
increase was based on the close relationship be- 
tween wage trends for automobile workers and 
those for rubber workers. 

In 1953, as in most other years, changes in 
wage rates and supplementary benefits were made 
at various periods throughout the year. In the 
winter or early spring, the Rubber Workers bar- 
gained with both Goodyear and U. S. Rubber 
and agreed on new 2-year contracts providing for 
changes in supplementary benefits. In the case 
of Goodyear, the new supplementary benefits 
included liberalized provisions for vacations, holi- 
day pay, and severance benefits; at U. S. Rubber, 
the terms also liberalized vacation provisions and 
initiated a company-paid hospital, surgical, and 
medical benefits plan, established in June. Wage 
rates were not an issue. Both contracts incor- 
porated 30-day wage-reopening provisions, and 
early in the fall the parties agreed under these 
provisions to general wage increases as well as to 
liberalized company-paid pensions. At Goodyear, 
agreement was reached on a company-paid hos- 


pital, surgical, and medical benefits plan, and a 
nonoccupational sickness and acvident benefits 
plan to replace a contributory system. The U.S. 
Rubber contract gave each local the option of 
accepting the plan for company-paid sickness and 
accident benefits, |» t the Detroit local did not 
choose the insurance. 

Negotiations between the union and both Fire- 
stone ..d B. F. Goodrich during the summer of 
1953 resulted in general wage increases and changes 
in supplementary benefits. At both, hospital, 
surgical, and medical benefits plens, to be com- 
pany paid, were established in October of that 
year. Vacations, as well as the company-paid 
pension plan at Firestone, were liberalized. 

The wage increases agreed to in the second half 
of 1953, together with company-paid nonoccupa- 
tional sickness and accident benefits plans, aver- 
aged 5 cents an hour on a companywide basis. 
The Firestone, Goodyear, and Goodrich contracts 
specified that this insurance was to be put into 
effect at most plants (including those at Akron).? 
Except at U. S. ltubber, part of the increases 
were used to correct interplant inequities and, 
at the option of individual locals, to correct intra- 
plant inequities. After deductions for the insur- 
ance plan and correction of interplant inequities, 
the wage adjustments at the Akron and Detroit 
plants ranged from an average of 2.5 cents at 
Goodyear to 5 cents at U. S. Rubber.® 

Negotiations in 1954 began early in May with 
Goodyear, under the provisions of the 30-day 
wage-reopening clause of the basic agreement, 
and continued until July, when a 51-day strike 
began. The settlement reached August 27 pro- 
vided for a general wage increase averaging 6% 
cents an hour on a companywide basis, with Akron 
employees receiving 6 cents. Agreement was 
reached on a similar increase at B. F. Goodrich 
the following day. Likewise, 6%-cent across-the- 
board increases were negotiated at U. S. Rubber 
on August 31 and with Firestone early in Septem- 
ber. Unlike the negotiations with the other 3 
companies where only wages were an issue, bargain- 

1 See Monthly Labor Review, October 1951 (p. 438), or Wage Chronology 
Series 4, No. 19. 

2 In addition, each local at Goodyear had the option of applying 1 cent of 
the general increase to raise night-shift differentials by 3 cents (to a total of 6 
cents), but the Akron local did not exercise this right. Similar options were 
offered at 3 plants of B. F. Goodrich, but the agreement specified that the 
Akron differential would remain at the current level of 3 cents. 


3 As indicated earlier, the Detroit local at U. 8. Rubber did not accept the 
option of sickness and accident benefits in lieu of part of the wage increase. 
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ing at Firestone also involved other contract items. 
The new 2-year contract signed by this company 
on September 4 (after a 23-day strike) and the 
new basic agreement negotiated at B. F. Goodrich 
in mid-October involved clarification and revision 
of a substantial number of contract provisions, 
including revision of one affecting qualification for 
holiday pay. 

During 1955, negotiations resulted in new 5-year 
pension agreements at all 4 companies, as well as 
wage increases and changes in various other 
benefits. Two companies—Goodyear and U. 8S. 
Rubber—that had not concluded new general 
contracts in 1954, negotiated such master agree- 
ments for 2-year periods during the first half of 
1955.4 Wages were not, however, an issue in these 
two cases. Both agreements provided for jury- 
duty pay and made a number of administrative 
changes. U. S. Rubber added a seventh paid 
holiday and increased vacation pay for workers 
with 11 through 14 years’ seniority. 

The first of the 5-year pension, insurance, and 
severance-pay agreements of 1955 was concluded 
with Goodyear early in May and provided for a 
reopening in 1958, upon 60 days’ notice. By 
mid-July, generally similar contracts were com- 
pleted at the other 3 companies. All increased 
minimum company-paid pensions, insurance (life, 
sickness and accident, hospital, surgical, and 
in-hospital medical), and severance-pay benefits. 

In August and September 1955, wage increases, 
amounting to app.oximately 14 cents an hour 


when averaged over all company employees, were 
agreed to under the 60-day wage-reopening clause 
of the basic agreements at all 4 companies. The 
increases consisted of general wage advances of 12 
cents an hour, additional increases for certain 
skilled, maintenance, and related occupations, and 
intraplant inequity adjustments averaging 1.05 
cents an hour at the Akron and Detroit plants. 
(Slightly larger inequity adjustments were pro- 
vided at some plants of Firestone, B. F. Goodrich, 
and Goodyear.) U. S. Rubber employees were 
offered the option of applying the 1.05 cents a 
man-hour either to correct intraplant inequities, 
to increase night-shift differentials, to increase 
wage rates of all employees by this amount, or to 
adopt any combination of these alternatives; the 
Detroit local elected the first alternative. At the 
same time, agreement was reached at Firestone 
and B. F. Goodrich on a seventh paid holiday, 
supplemental jury-duty pay, and liberalized vaca- 
tion provisions; holiday and vacation provisions 
were also liberalized at Goodyear. 

The most recent basic agreements covered in 
this supplement have the following expiration 
dates: 


Firestone. _.....----- Oe, Si October 31, 1956 
Goodyear February 10, 1957 
B. F. Goodrich April 1, 1957 

U. S. Rubber April 8, 1957 


4 The negotiations with Goodyear began January 11 and continued until 
February 10. Negotiations at U. 8S. Rubber began March 14 and resulted in 
a strike beginning on April 1, when the contract expired; the new agreement 
was reached on April 8. 


A—General Wage Changes—Akron and Detroit 





Effective date! 


Provision 


| Applications, exceptions, and other re- 
lated matters 





See footnotes at end of table. 


| The effective dates of the general wage 

increases reported in the basic chro- 

nology as effective in July and August 

were modified by the Wage Stabiliza- 

tion Board (order of Nov. 29, 1951) as 

follows: 

July 30—Firestone, 7 cents an hour 
increase. 

Aug. 3—U. 8S. Rubber, 6 cents an hour 
increase.! 

Aug. 6—B. F. Goodrich, 7 cents an 
hour increase. 

Aug. 27—Goodyear, 7 cents an hour 
increase. 

Oct. 16—all companies, 6 cents an hour 
increase. 
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Effective date! 


Provision 


exceptions, and other re- 


Applications, 
; lated matters 





Aug. 8, 1952 (Goodyear) 
Aug. 11, 1952 (U. 8. Rubber) -_- 
Aug. 18, 1952 (Firestone) 
Aug. 27, 1952 (B. F. Goodrich) _- 
Aug. 24, 1953 (Firestone) 


Aug. 31, 1953 (B. F. Goodrich) __ 

Aug. 31, 1953 (Goodyear) 

Sept. 21, 1953 (U. S. Rubber) ___- 

Aug. 23, 1954 (B. F. Goodrich) _- 

Aug. 23, 1954 (U. 8. Rubber) --- 

Aug. 27, 1954 (Goodyear) 

Sept. 4, 1954 (Firestone) 

Aug. 29, 1955 (Firestone and 
F. Goodrich 


5 rich). 
Sept. 17, 1955 ete. 
Sept. 27, 1955 (U. S. Rubber). 





10 cents an hour increase. 


Average 2.7 cents an hour increase 


2.7 cents an hour increase. 
2.5 cents an hour increase. 
5 cents an hour increase. 
6 cents an hour increase. 
6.5 cents an hour increase. 
6 cents an hour increase. 
6.5 cents an hour increase. 
12 cents an hour increase 





Akron local elected to use entire 2.7 cents 
for intraplant adjustments. 


Additional increases? of: 8 cents an hour 
for specified skilled trades, maintenance, 
and related occupations; an average of 
1.05 cents an hour (1 cent at Firestone) 
for adjustment of intraplant inequities. 





1 The WSB also approved an average 1-cent adjustment at U.S. Rubber to 
(See Shift Premium Pay.) The higher 


increase night-shift differentials. 


all workers. 


increase approved for the other companies was in lieu of an in- 


B—Related Wage Practices—Akron and Detroit 


g 
crease in such premiums. 


2 These increases amounted to approximately 2 cents when averaged over 





Effective date! 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other re- 
lated matters 





Shift Premium Pay 





Aug. 3, 1951 (U. S. Rubber) -___- 


Increase to 6 cents an hour approved by 
WSB Nov. 29, 1951. 





Paid Vacations 





Jan. 1, 1953 (Goodyear and 
U. S. Rubber). 


Oct. 31, 1953 (Firestone) 
Dee. 31, 1953 (B. F. Goodrich) -- 
Jan. 1, 1955 (U. S. Rubber) 


Oct. 31, 1955 (Firestone) 
Jan. 1, 1956 (B. F, Goodrich 
and Goodyear). 


Changed to: 2 weeks for 3 but less than 
15 years of service (seniority at U. 8. 
Rubber). 

Added: 1 additional day for each addi- 
tional year of seniority, from 11th 
through 14th year. 


Added: 3 additional days for 11 but less 
than 15 years of service. 


Vacation pay: Additional 0.4 percent of 
annual earnings for each additional day 
(ranging from total of 4.4 percent for 
11 years to 5.6 percent for 14 years). 

Vacation pay: 5 percent of annual earn- 
ings for 11 but less than 15 years of 
service. 





Holiday Pay 





Aug. 3, 1951 (U. 8. Rubber) _--- 


Aug. 24, 1952 (Firestone) 
Aug. 27, 1952 (B. F. Goodrich) -- 


Dec. 1, 1952 (U. S. Rubber)-___- 
Feb. 28, 1953 (Goodyear) 


Sept. 4, 1954 (Firestone) 


See footnotes at end of table. 





Changed to: Double time plus holiday 
pay for work on established holidays 


Chan; ed to: Triple time for work on es- 
tablished holidays. 


Changed to: Triple time for work on es- 
tablished holidays. 





Triple time for work on 6 holidays dis- 
allowed by WSB on Nov. 29, 1951. 
(See basic chronology.) 

Approved by WSB in November 1952. 

Service requirements reduced from 3 
months, or 90 days, to 30 days at Good- 
rich and U. 8. Rubber; and from 3 
months to “on active payroll con- 
tinuously since beginning of the second 
week prior to the week in which holiday 
occurred” at Firestone. 
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Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other re- 
lated matters 





Holiday Pay—Continued 





Oct. 18, 1954 (B. F. Goodrich) _- 


Apr. 8, 1955 (U. S. Rubber) - - -- 
Aug. 31, 1955 (Firestone) 

Sept. 4, 1955 (B. F. Goodrich) - - 
Sept. 17, 1955 (Goodyear) 


} 
 stetetatetateietecateieteteteteteieteieteteteieietaisteieteetateeeteane 
| 


{Changed to: 7 paid holidays. 





| 


30-day service requirement eliminate 

Additional holiday to be determine. on 
local basis. (Holidays chosen were 
Christmas Eve at Firestone, B. F. Good- 
rich, and Goodyear; the union picnic 
date at U.S. Rubber.) 





Lost Work Allowances 





Aug. 18, 1952 (Firestone) _--- --- 
Feb 28, 1953 (Goodyear) 


| Minimum delay period reduced to 6 min- 


utes. 





Supplemental Jury-Duty Pay 





Feb. 10, 1955 (Goodyear) 


Apr. 8, 1955 (U. S. Rubber)... --| 


Aug. 31, 1955 (Firestone) 


Sept. 4, 1955 (B. F. Goodrich) - - 


E mployee with more than 30 days’ service 
paid difference between his earnings as 
juror and his job wage level if on piece- 
work, or his current hourly rate if on 
daywork, for time lost from scheduled 
work shift. 


Employee paid difference between his 
earnings as oped and straight-time 
— had he worked his scheduled 
shift. 


Employee with seniority paid difference 
between his earnings as juror and nor- 
mal earning rate of his classification if 
on piecework, or his daywork rate if on 
daywork, for time lost from scheduled 
work shift. 

Employee with 3 or more months’ service 
paid difference between his earnings as 
juror and his hourly rate (if an incen- 
tive employee his average straight-time 
earnings) for time lost from scheduled 
shift. 








To be eligible, employee required to inform 
supervisor within 24 hours of notice of 
selection for jury duty and furnish 
written statement from appropriate 
public official showing date, time served, 
and amount of jury pay received. 

Employee temporarily excused from at- 
tendance at court required to report for 
work if a reasonable period remained to 
be worked on his shift. 

Eligibility requirement the same as at 

oodyear. 

Employee temporarily excused from at- 
tendance at court not required to report 
for work. 

Eligibility and reporting-for-work require- 
ments the same as at Goodyear. 


ay ard requirement the same as at 

oodyear. 

Employee temporarily excused from at- 
tendance at court required to report for 
work if sufficient time remained for him 
to work at least one-half his shift. 





Severance Allowance 





Feb. 28, 1953 (Goodyear) 


June 1, 1955 (Goodyear) 
July 1, 1955 (Firestone and B. F. 
Goodrich). 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Changed to: Employees not eligible for 
pensions and released after 5 years’ 
service granted severance allowance 
(“service award’’) computed on the 
basis of percentage of total earnings 
received from company as follows: For 
employees rel because of inability 
to meet work requirements or because 
of permanent plant closing—2 percent 
for 5 and less than 10 years’ service; 
2% percent for 10 and less than 15 

ears; 3 percent for 15 years or more; 
or employees released on or after 
attaining age 65, 3 percent. 











Coverage extended to employees with 5 
years or more of continuous service who 
voluntarily retire at age 65 but who are 
not eligible for pensions. 

Goodrich: Not ordinarily applicable to 
members of the contributory pension 
plan except (a) employee released be- 
cause of disability could elect to with- 
draw his contributions and receive sever- 
ance pay and (b) employee released at 
age 65, toward whose annuity company 
contributions were less than severance 
pay, had severance pay reduced by 
amount of such company contribution. 
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Severance Allowance—C ontinued 





of permanent closing of plant or sec- | 
tion, or inability to meet work require- | 
ments changed to: 5 but less than 10 
years’ service, 1 week’s average pay for 
each year; 10 but less than 15 years, 
1.25 weeks’ pay for each year; 15 but 
less than 20 years, 1.5 weeks’ pay for | 
each year; 20 years or more, 2 weeks’ 
pay for each year. 


Aug. 1, 1955 (U. S. Rubber) — Schedule for employees released because 
| 


Employees reaching retirement age (65) 
with 5 but less than 15 years’ service 
granted 1.5 weeks’ average pay for each 
year. Not applicable to specified em- 
ployees with 10 but less than 15 years’ 
service who elected to receive retire- 
ment allowance (see entry under Retire- 
ment Plans). 





Insurance Plans 





U. S. Rubber 
pS | a eee Added: Company-paid hospital, surgical, 


and medical benefits plan established | 
for employees and dependents, provid- | 


ing: 

Hospitalization—Semiprivate room up to | 
120 days, including maternity cases; 

| Miscellaneous hospital service—Full cost 
of specified services; 

Medical care—$3 a day up to 120 days for | 
each day in hospital on which doctor 
calls; and 

Surgical benefits—Comprehensive sched- 
ule established providing payments, 
up to $250, for specified operations. 

Dec. 1, 1953 Life insurance—Company-paid policy in- 

creased to $3,000. 


Aug. 1, 1955 Life insurance—Company-paid policy in- 
creased to $4,500. 

Added: Nonoccupational accidental death 
and dismemberment insurance—Com- 
pany-paid policy of $4,500. 

Medical care—Increased to maximum of 
$5 for each of the first 2 days of hospital 
confinement. 

Added: Diagnostic X-rays and laboratory 
tests—Up to total of $70 for employee 
and up to a combined allowance of $70 
for all dependents during any 12 con- 
secutive months. 

Added: X-ray and radium therapy—Up to 
$150 during any 12 consecutive months 








for employees only. 
Sickness and accident benefilts—$5 a week _ _ 





See footnotes at end of table. 


| Upon retirement, employee could elect 


to continue for self and dependents 
such benefits as were made available 
by insurance carrier, upon payment of 
required premium without cost to the 
company. 


Also provided for surgery performed in 
out-patient department. 


No change in $1,000 additional contribu- 
tory insurance available at cost of 60 
cents a month. 

Upon retirement, insurance continued 
without cost to employee in amount 
equal to 50 percent of total life in- 
surance (both contributory and non- 
contributory) 

Continuation of 50 percent of life in- 
surance extended to employees receiving 
termination allowance at age 65 except 
in cases of plant closing. 

Company-paid hospital, surgical, and 
medical insurance (exclusive of diag- 
nostic X-ray and laboratory tests) ex- 
tended to retired employees and their 
dependents. 


Supplements mutual benefit association 
plan at Detroit. 
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Insurance Plans—Continued 





B. F, Goodrich 


July 1, 1955 


Firestone 
July 1, 1955 


Firestone, B. F. Goodrich, 
and Goodyear 


Oct. 1, 1953 


See footnotes at end of table. 
392544—56———_4 


Life insurance—Changed to: Company- | Employee could retain life insurance (in 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


paid plan, $2,000 to $4,500, depending 
on length of service and annual earn- 
ings. 


Life insurance—Company-paid policy in- 
creased by $500 for employees with an- 
nual earnings of less than $4,000; new 
range of benefits $2,500 to $4,500. 


Added: Nonoccupational accidental death 
and dismemberment benefits—In amount 
equal to total life insurance carried by 
employee. Company paid. 


| Life and accidental death and dismember- 


ment insurance—Increased by $500 for 
employees with basic hourly rates of 
$1.62 and over; new range of benefits 
$2,000 to $4,500. 


Changed to: Company-paid hospital, 
surgical, and medical benefits plan for 
employees and dependents, with bene- 
fits increased to: 

Hospitalization—Semiprivate room up to 
120 days, 14 days in maternity cases; 

Other hospital service—Benefits provided 
without limit for miscellaneous hos- 
pital medical service, administration 





of anesthesia by a doctor, and ambu- | 


lance service; 


Medical care—$3 a day up to 120 days | 
for each day in hospital on which doc- | 


tor calls; 

Surgical benefits—Up to $250; 

Diagnostic X-rays—Up to $70 for em- 
plovees only; 

Sickness and accident benefits—Changed 
to company-paid plans with benefits 
increased to: Men, $35 a week; women, 
$25 a week (Firestone, $27), up to 26 
weeks for each period of nonoccupa- 
tional disability (maternity 
weeks). Benefits payable commencing 
on first day of accident or eighth day 
of sickness. 


cases, 6 i 


effect Oct. 1, 1953, under previous con- 
tributory plan) in excess of new schedule, 
by contributing 50 cents a month for 
each $1,000 of excess insurance. 

Upon retirement, insurance continued 
without cost to employee in amount 
equal to the greater of (a) 50 percent 
of the noncontributory insurance in 
effect, provided the employee had at 
least 15 years’ service; or (b) 2% per- 
cent of the total insurance (both con- 
tributory and noncontributory) times 
years of continuous service (but not 
to exceed 50 percent of such total), 
if employee had 10 years of membership 
in the insurance programs. 

Amount of insurance employee could 
retain under contributory plan reduced 
by amount equal to any increase in 
noncontributory life insurance. 

Added: Life insurance for employee eligi- 
ble for severance pay because of age or 
disability continued in same amount as 
for retired employee. 


Upon retirement or after receipt of sev- 
erance award, life insurance only is 
continued without cost to employee, 
with 50-percent reduction in benefits; 
new range of benefits $1,000 to $2,250 
(was $1,000 to $1,500). 


Firestone and Goodyear: Upon retirement, 
employee could receive benefits for self 
and dependents by payment of pre- 
mium without cost to the company. 

B. F. Goodrich: Company-paid hospital 
insurance provided retired employee 
(but not his dependents) with reim- 
bursement of all hospital charges up to 
$10 a day, within $310 maximum for any 
one hospital confinement or any one 
calendar year. Applicable to all regu- 
larly retired employees since Apr. 1, 
1950. 


Firestone and Goodyear: No limit to num- 
ber of periods for which benefits were 
payable for employees under age 60; 
payments to employees 60 or over lim- 
ited to 26 weeks in any 12 consecutive 
months. 

B. F. Goodrich: No limit to number of 
periods for which benefits payable. 
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Insurance Plans—Continued 





Firestone, B. F. Goodrich, and 
Goodyear—Continued 


June 1, 1955 (Goodyear) 


July i, 1955 (Firestone and 
B. F. Goodrich). 


Oct. 1, 1955 (Firestone and 
Goodyear). 


June 1, 1955 (Goodyear) 
July 1, 1955 (Firestone and 
B. F. Goodrich). 





Hospitalization—Droppeq 14-day limit 
in maternity cases. 

Medical care—Increased to maximum of 
$5 for each of the first 2 days of hos- 
pital confinement. 


Diagnostic X-rays and laboratory tests— 
Up to $70 for employee and up to a 


combined allowance of $70 for all de- | 
pendents of employee during any 12 | 


consecutive months. 

Added: X-ray and radium therapy—up 
to $150 during any 12 consecutive 
months for employee. 


Sickness and accident benefits—Increased | 
to: Men, $40 a week; women, $30 a | 


week (Firestone, $32). 





B. F. Goodrich: Company-paid hospital, 
medical, and surgical insurance (exclu- 
sive of diagnostic X-ray and laborator 
tests, and X-ray and radium therapy 
extended to retired employees (including 
employees eligible for severance pay 
because of age) and their dependents. 
Formerly, company-paid hospital insur- 
ance for retirees only. 


Hospital, medical, and surgical insurance 
benefits, like those at B. F. Goodrich, 
extended to retirees or employees en- 
titled to severance pay because of age, 
and their dependents. 





Retirement Plans ? 





Oct. 1, 1953 (Goodyear) 


Oct. 1, 1953 (Firestone) 
Dec. 1, 1953 (U. S. Rubber). 


June 1, 1955 (Goodyear) 

July 1, 1955 (Firestone and 
B. F. Goodrich). 

Aug. 1, 1955 (U. S. Rubber). 


See footnotes at end of table. 








Revised to: Minimum monthly pension, | 


excluding social security, of $1.50 for 
each year of service (up to 30). 


Revised to: Minimum pension increased | 
to $125 a month, including primary | 
social security benefit at age 65 after | 


25 years’ service. 


Revised to: Minimum monthly pension, 
excluding social security, $1.80 for 
each year of service (up to 30). 

U. S. Rubber: Eligibility for pensions at 
age 65 or upon disability reduced to 15 
years of service. 





In case of future increase in Federal social 
security ‘Senefits, company-paid mini- 
mum pension to be reduced by such 
portion of increase in primary social 
security benefit as employer’s contribu- 
tion bears to total contribution of both 
employer and employee. 

Applicable to employees who retired on 
or after May 1, 1950 (Firestone), and 
July 1, 1950 (U. 8S. Rubber). 

Firestone: Minimum pension for 15 but 
less than 25 years of service tc be at 
least actuarial equivalent of lump sum 
provided as severance pay (2 percent of 
employee’s total earnings) exclusive of 
primary social security benefit. 

Employees hired prior to effective date of 
amendments and retiring at- age 65 
with 10 but less than 15 vears of service, 
made eligible and credited with 15 
years of service in computation of mini- 
mum pensions. 


| Once determined, amount of social security 


benefit deduction from other than mini- 
mum pension not to be changed by 
subsequent increase in social security 
benefits. 

Definition of earnings (other than U. 8. 
Rubber) used to determine pensions or 
severance pay revised to: Actual earn- 
ings since Jan. 1, 1955, plus years of 
service prior to 1955, times average 
annual earnings from Jan. 1, 1945, 
through Dec. 31, 1954 (was actual earn- 
ings since Jan. 1, 1940, plus years of 
service prior to 1940, times 1939 earn- 
ings). No change in U. 8S. Rubber 
definition—highest 120 consecutive 
months’ earnings. 
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Retirement Plans—Continued 





June 1, 1955 (Goodyear) | Goodrich: Formula for computing other 
a! 1, 1955 (Firestone and B. F. than minimum pensions changed to Ka 
oodrich). of 1 percent of total earnings reduced 
Aug. 1, 1955 (U. S. Rubber)— by % of primary old-age benefit (similar 
Continued. to Firestone and Goodyear). Employee 
could elect reduced pension in order to 
provide survivor benefits, with bene- 
ficiary receiving benefits until death or 
until end of designated period (60, 120, 
180, or 240 months) after retirement of 
employee. 

Goodyear: Deleted: Provision for reduc- 
tion in minimum pension by future in- 
crease in social security benefit. 

Added: Compulsory retirement at age 65 
by Feb. 1, 1957 (provided under original 
plans of other 3 companies). 

Goodrich: Added: Vested rights. Em- 
ployee separated from active employ- 
ment at or after age 40 with at 
least 10 years of service to receive de- 
ferred monthly benefits at age 65 based 
on $1.80 a month for each year of cred- 
ited service (up to 30) after end of year 
in which he reached age 30. 

Discontinued: Purchase of annuities and 
employee contributions under retire- 
ment plan. Employee could withdraw 
contributions or retain equity. 

June 1, 1955 (Goodyear) Disability pension—Minimum increased | Added: Provision for conversivn to normal 

July 1, 1955 (Firestone and B. F. to $80 a month, including statutory pension at age 65. Fixed statutory 
Goodrich). benefits. payments for loss of bodily member (as 

Aug. 1, 1955 (U. S. Rubber) _- well as other statutory benefits) de- 

ducted from disability pension received 

before age 65. 

S. Rubber: Revised to exclude all 
amounts attributable to employee con- 
tributions (similar to provisions of 
other 3 companies, continued from 
previous plans) as well as lump-sum 
settlements under workmen’s compen- 
sation laws. 











1In the case of supplementary benefit changes (other than vacations) The effective date of benefit changes agreed to in connection with wage 
negotiated as part of master agreements, the table shows the date of the master negotiations is usually, though not always, the same as the date of conclusion 
agreement even though in some cases the local contract putting the benefit in of negotiations. 
effect was signed some months later. For example, the 1953 master contract 2 The Firestone and Goodyear disability pension formula presented in the 
negotiated by the United Rubber Workers with the Good year Tire & Rubber basic chronology should be 2 of 1 percent of aggregate earnings. The July 1 
Co. was dated February 28, but the Akron local agreement became effective 1950, entry for U. S. Rubber normal retirement at age 65 should have read 
on July 6 of that year. Vacation benefits have been shown as effective at the “after 20 years of service.” See Monthly Labor Review, October 1951 (p. 
beginning of the vacation year. 446) and Wage Chronology No. 19, Series 4 (p. 9). 





Foreign Labor Briefs 





Finances of 
British Trade Unions 


THE financial situation of British unions is, in 
general, “‘unsatisfactory and disquieting,’ accord- 
ing to a report on trade union finances based on a 
Trades Union Congress (TUC) survey covering 
123 unions with nearly 7 million members (85 per- 
cent of the total TUC membership) in 1954.! In 
his introduction to the report, Sir Vincent Tewson, 
TUC General Secretary, stated that the survey 
showed that the unions’ total expenditures were 
nearly three times more in 1954 than in 1939; how- 
ever, administrative costs per member had in- 
creased only 82 percent in this period reflecting 
reduced overhead resulting from a 60-percent rise 
in membership. Contributions (union dues) rose 
by only 27 percent on the average while workers’ 
average earnings tripled between 1939 and 1954. 
Sir Vincent warned trade unionists that “loyalty 
is not enough” and that “a realistic price must be 
paid for every service, including trade unionism.”’ 

Several of the unions surveyed commented that 
staff salaries were too small to attract first-class, 
full-time officials and, consequently, that the cal- 
iber of local officials was deteriorating. Recruit- 
ment of members and training programs for offi- 
cials, among other union activities, are also being 
hampered by lack of funds, but the unions find it 
difficult to persuade members to increase contri- 
butions, partly because the rank-and-file argue 
that expenses should be cut or that reserves should 
be used first. At the same time, the survey estab- 
lished that, on the whole, the unions which had 
increased contributions had not lost members. 
Several of the unions suggested merger as the 
solution to rising costs of administration. 

Union expenses per member in 1939 amounted 
to about 88 percent of the contributions received 
and about 78 percent of their total income; in 
1954, the percentages were 99 and 86 percent, 
respectively, according to the following figures 
from the survey: 

934 


Per member 
1989 ' 1954% 
Shil- Shil- 
lings Pence Pounds lings Pence 
Total income ? 7 6F 2 7 4 


From 





13 5 2 

Total expenditure ?_ _- 9 2 
Saved from total in- 

0 8 0 


4 0 

1 At the current official rate of omic 1 pound (£)=$2.80, 1 shilling 
(s.)=14 cents, and 1 penny (d.)=1.166 cents. 

? The data exclude income and expenditures relating to political activities. 

+ Union dues. 

Union savings from contributions in 1954 (7d- 
or 8 cents per member) were less than a sixth of 
the amount saved in 1939; the disparity was even 
greater when consideration is given to the fact 
that the value of the pound was only a third of 
that in 1939. In 1954, 49 of the unions surveyed, 
with nearly 3 million members, spent 9 percent, 
or well over £500,000 (about $1.5 million) more 
than their total income from contributions. 

The survey also disclosed that unions’ adminis- 
trative expenses in 1954 were nearly three times 
higher than in 1939 but because they were dis- 
tributed among a total membership that had 
increased 60 percent, the cost of administration 
per member rose by only 82 percent. (See tabula- 
tion on the following page.) On the average, dues 
had increased 27 percent—from about 11d. (13 
cents) a week in 1939 to about 1s. 2d. (16 cents) 
in 1954. 

A 22-percent reduction was reported in expendi- 
tures per member for “other cash benefits,’ 
which include sick, accident, funeral, strike, and 
unemployment benefits. The cost of “superannu- 
ation” (retirement pension) benefits was 16 per- 
cent greater per member in 1954 than in 1939 but 
less than half the unions surveyed provided such 
benefits, according to the report. 

Although it is difficult to relate union dues to 
wages, the report estimated that such contribu- 
tions amounted to about 1.5 percent of the 
worker’s basic weekly wage rate in 1939 and less 
than 1 percent in 1954. Expressed as a proportion 
of average earnings, these percentages would be 
even smaller. 

*Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Foreign Labor Conditions. Based 
on United States Foreign Service reports and information from other Amer- 
ican and foreign sources except as otherwise indicated. 

1 Finances of Trade Unions, Results of a Survey by the Trades Union 


Congress, London, March 1956. According to the report, the conclusions 
based on the 1954 survey were still applicable when the report was published, 
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Expenditures ? on: 
Administration 
Superannuation benefits 
Other cash benefits 


1 See footnote 1, previous tabulation. 
2 See footnote 2, previous tabulation. 


The experiences of individual unions or occupa- 
tional groups varied widely, according to the 
report. For example, the average contribution of 
clerical workers in 1939 was about 6d. (7 cents), 
and approximately 1ld. (13 cents) in 1954. In 
the metalworking unions, however, the average 
contribution was about Is. 10d. (26 cents) in 
1939 and about 1s. lld. (27 cents) in 1954 
(with the latter figure heavily weighted by one 
large union which had had no increases during the 
period). 

Twenty-five unions with a total membership of 
1.5 million in 1954 reported they had not increased 
members’ contributions since 1939. Several had 
had no increases since 1920, and one large union 
reported its last increase was made more than 50 
years ago. A few reduced their contributions 
between 1939 and 1954. 


Per member 
1939 1 1954) 





Pounds 


Shillings Pence Pounds Shillings Pence 


0 13 11 
0 4 10 
0 9 2 
1 9 5 


Concluding that the rise in contributions has 
been “quite inadequate to provide a full range of 
services to members,” the report noted, however, 
that certain factors—the varying extent of union 
organization in different industries, the varying 
rates at which industries and unions have ex- 
panded, and the benefit structure of different 
unions—underline the need for each group to con- 
sider its own situation separately. The report 
emphasized the TUC’s concern with what it 
termed a “serious deterioration in the real value of 
unions’ reserves.”’ Reserves in 1954 amounted 
to a little more than £8 (about $23) per mem- 
ber (i. e., less than a member’s average weekly 
earnings) compared with almost £4 (about $11) 
in 1939. However, the real value of reserves was 
greater in 1939, in view of the substantial decline 
in the value of the pound. 
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Bombay Port Labor 
and Incentive Wages 


MARKED IMPROVEMENT in labor performance in 
response to a piece-rate incentive system intro- 
duced at the Bombay port, India’s largest, demon- 
strates that Indian labor is eager to increase its 
earnings if it is assured that the increase is not a 
temporary advantage gained at the cost of later 
unemployment.! Thus, the argument advanced 
by some—that productivity of Indian dockworkers 
would be decreased rather than increased by higher 
wages because they prefer leisure to income after 
their basic needs have been met—seems to have 
been refuted. 


Piece rates for Bombay dock labor were intro- 
duced in March 1956 following an arbitration 
award ? which provided incentives for higher out- 
put based upon standards of performance for 
different occupations, shipping lines, and types of 
cargo. The award, which increases incentives to 
labor by mildly penalizing poor output and rather 
liberally rewarding good performance, has made 
it possible for dockworkers to earn a phenomenal 
wage for this kind of labor in India. 


Under the incentive system, members of a gang 
of junior workers * handling bag cargo have already 
earned a record wage of 40 rupees, 3 annas each 
($8.45 at the official rate of exchange) for an 8-hour 
shift, while wages almost as high have been earned 
by gangs discharging drum cargo. According to 
the secretary of the Bombay Dock Labor Board, 
the employees’ average wage per shift worked 
has nearly doubled, the average number of shifts 
worked per worker each month has decreased by 


about 25 percent, and monthly wages per worker 
have increased by about 35 percent. 

The general rate of output for all kinds of cargo 
(except petroleum and petroleum products shipped 
in bulk) which, before March 3, 1956, varied be- 
tween 60 and 70 percent of the performance 
standards, has now risen to more than 100 percent. 
This figure, of course, includes large quantities of 
cargo still handled at time rates; * output of piece- 
rate cargo in some instances has reached 400 
percent of performance standards. 

Although handling costs per ton have risen for 
the cargo to which piece rates apply, the increase 
in output has improved the turn-around time of 
ships working cargo at Bombay. According to a 
tabulation made from the United States Consulate 
General’s Journal of American Ships, the 26 
American ships calling at Bombay between 
March 3 and May 24 saved about 56 ship days, 
or about $112,000. 

Institution of the piece-rate system also brought 
unexpected labor-cost savings because it led to the 
discovery that stevedoring companies, for the past 
5 years, had been charging on the basis of cubic 
shipping tons and paying workers on the basis of 
deadweight tons. In products handled at Bombay, 
1 deadweight ton is equal on the average to 1% 
shipping tons. Labor costs could be reduced 
further if measures were taken to relieve the 
congestion of unloaded goods on the docks. 

1The Dock Labor Board Decasualization Scheme, introduced in 1951, 
assures all registered dockworkers of work or pay for a certain minimum of 
shifts each month while limiting the number of workers who may be regis- 
tered to about 6,000. 

2 The Meher Award of June 1955, as modified by a decision of the Labor 
Appellate Tribunal of February 1956. 

3 The pay of a junior gang worker is used as the basis for calculating piece- 
rate earnings for all workers; wage differentials for senior gang workers, 
foremen, and winch men are maintained. 


‘ Time rates still apply to heavy lift cargo, tron and steel products, and 
bulk cargo. 
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European Coal-Steel Community and 
West German Wage-Price Issues 


Tue European Coal-Steel Community (ECSC) 
has again become involved in a West German Gov- 
ernment decision on wage-price issues. In May 
1955, the ECSC helped cushion the impact of 
a 9.5-percent increase in coal miners’ wages by 
authorizing higher price ceilings on coal, and re- 
ducing its levy on coal sales by member countries.' 
Again this year negotiations over a wage increase 
for coal miners hinged, in several important re- 
spects, upon ECSC action and approval. 

In March 1956, a “package” agreement was 
worked out by the West German Government with 
coal operators and miners’ unions by which the 
wage increase—generally agreed upon as necessary 
to keep coal miners at the top of the wage struc- 
ture in order to attract workers to the industry— 
was limited to an average of 6 percent and the 
consequent price rise on West German coal to an 
average of 48 cents per ton. The arrangement was 
conditioned on ECSC sanction of: reduced social 
security contributions and accelerated amortiza- 
tion for mine operators; a 3-percent wage bonus in 
the form of reduced income taxes for employees; 
and removal of its price ceilings on coal. 

Although the ECSC lifted the price ceiling effec- 
tive April 1, 1956, it rejected the wage bonus on 


the ground that the absorption of wage costs by 
the Government would result in an unfair compet- 
itive advantage equivalent to approximately 
24 cents a ton for West German coal producers, 
and would thus violate the ECSC treaty prohibi- 
tion against subsidies. The Government was 
given 2 months in which either to replace the pre- 
mium system by measures compatible with the 
treaty, or to state its opposition to the ECSC de- 
cision; or failing this, to file suit with the ECSC 
court within an additional 2 months. 

West German Government spokesmen, in initial 
reactions, deplored ECSC “interference” with 
fundamental internal responsibilities of a nation; 
argued that the wage bonus is no more a “subsidy” 
than certain arrangements in other ECSC coun- 
tries, similarly designed to attract mine workers, 
e. g., bonuses for newly hired miners, and exemp- 
tion from military service; and announced the 
Government’s intentions of continuing the bonus 
at least temporarily. The controversy is an in- 
teresting illustration of the difficulties confronting 
attempts at European integration on a “sector’’ 
basis. As the (London) Economist points out,? 
“basic industries cannot be separated from the 
social and economic structure of their country by 
the stroke of a pen.” 


1 See Monthly Labor Review, August 1955 (p. 917), 
2 April 7, 1956 (p. 54). 





Technical Note 





Revised BLS Seasonal Index of 
Private Nonfarm Housing Starts* 


Tue Bureau of Labor Statistics has recomputed 
seasonally adjusted annual rates of private non- 
farm housing starts, using new seasonal indexes. 
The new seasonal adjustment reflects the tendency 
in recent years for homebuilding to be spread 
more evenly over the year, with less concentration 
in the peak months of April through September 
and greater activity in the fall and winter. The 
annual rates based on the new indexes, therefore, 
fluctuate over a narrower range than those they 
supersede. (See chart.) 

The revised annual rates begin with January 
1946 (table 1). No revision is contemplated in 
the previously published rates from January 1939 
through December 1945." 

The new seasonal indexes of private nonfarm 
housing starts, like any seasonal adjustments, 
are necessarily approximations. Seasonally ad- 
justed data derived from the indexes, therefore, 
should be interpreted cautiously, to avoid attrib- 
uting undue importance to small month-to- 
month variations in the annual rates. 


Background for the 1956 Revision 


Historically, the volume of home construction 
has fluctuated with the season of the year. Vari- 


ous techniques have been devised to measure this 
type of recurrent seasonal change. Such measure- 
ments are useful not only in appraising the seasonal 
movements and in making plans for peak and 
slack periods, but also in adjusting such statistical 
series as housing starts, to reveal more clearly 
cyclical and other nonseasonal changes. 

For such purposes, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics in 1952 introduced a seasonal adjustment in 
its housing starts series, beginning with January 
1939.2. To maintain a reliable seasonal adjust- 
ment requires constant scrutiny to detect and 
evaluate changing seasonal patterns. Such study 
indicated the need for revisions, beginning with 
data for 1946. 

This first revised index, introduced in July 1954, 
was derived from 1946-53 data on private housing 
starts by the “ratio to 12-month moving average” 
method. Briefly, this involved the following 
steps: (1) 12-month moving averages, centered 
about each month in the period, were computed; 
(2) the actual starts figure was divided by the 
corresponding 12-month moving average for each 
month of the 8-year period; and (3) the resulting 
8 ratios for each of the 12 months were averaged 


*Prepared by Marvin Wilkerson of the Bureau’s Division of Construction 
Statistics. 

1 For seasonally adjusted estimates, 1939-45, see Construction During Five 
Decades, Historical Series, 1907-52, BLS Bull. 1146, 1953, table 2 (p. 4). 

2 See Method of Compiling Seasonally Adjusted Annual Rates of Housing 
Starts, Bureau of Labor Statistics, August 28, 1952. Processed. 


TaBLeE 1.—Seasonally adjusted annual rates of new private nonfarm dwelling units started 





Number of new dwelling units (in thousands) 





Feb. Mar. May 





709 756 716 698 
720 696 7 749 
829 955 | , 019 | 997 


796 814 | 5 905 | 
1, 448 


, 310 1, 406 
, 156 | 1, 068 ’ 983 
, O86 | 1, 060 


, 083 1, 122 1, 097 


“O81 1, O86 121 | 1,111 | 


286 1.314 
1, 127 2 1,094 | 


1, 398 


1, 039 | 


21,110 | 





June July Aug. 


Sept. 


662 642 638 601 
802 S47 899 bd | 
990 969 | 89S 862 
929 064 , 028 , 094 
, 476 , 460 | , 478 , 282 
G48 925 961 , 052 | 
, 029 , OR4 , 075 | , 099 

, 045 , 021 

, 221 1244 | 

, 318 , 346 

| 





1 Based on “interim” index; subject to revision. 
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Comparison of Seasonally Adjusted Annual Rates of 
Private Nonfarm Housing Starts, January 1951- 
March 1956, Using Seasonal Indexes Adopted in 
1954 and 1956 
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and these averages were converted into the sea- 
sonal index shown in column 1, table 2. 

The estimates for the years 1954 and 1955 
focused attention on a tendency since 1951 for 
housing starts to show a ‘flatter’ pattern, i. e., 
with less seasonal swing than previously. This 
change might be explained by new construction 
techniques and practices, as well as by shifts in 
the geographic distribution of new homebuilding, 
resulting in a higher proportion of the total hous- 
ing being started in the late fall and winter than 
had been true prior to 1951. Experimental analy- 
sis of housing starts data for the decade 1946-55 
was undertaken to determine whether the seasonal 
index should be revised simply by adding 1954-55 
data to the 1946-53 base period or whether a new 
index more representative of the seasonal pattern 
of recent years could be derived. 


Derivation of BLS ‘‘Interim”’ Index 


Because there appeared to be a fairly distinct 
break in pattern between 1946-50 and 1951-55, 
data for each of the two periods were treated 
separately. The first step was to derive for each 
period a tentative index using the ratio to 12- 
month moving average technique described above. 

Ideally, the 12-month moving average should 
smooth out purely seasonal influences, leaving 


trend and cyclical movements undisturbed. When 
the original data are then related to this trend 
line, the ratios should reflect primarily the devia- 
tions from trend due to seasonal factors. How- 
ever, in actual practice, the moving average fre- 
quently removes more than the seasonal move- 
ments. It partly smooths off peaks and valleys 
of longer run cyclical movements and also tends 
to smooth out nonseasonal swings of less than 12 
months’ duration. Such fluctuations in the hous- 
ing starts series, for example, might be expected 
to result from revisions in mortgage terms of the 
Federal Housing Administration and Veterans 
Administration, changes in Federal Reserve Board 
credit regulations, or variations in interest rates. 
The starts series was further analyzed to detect 
and take account of these types of nonseasonal 
influences on homebuilding activity, particularly 
in the 1951-55 period. 

Since interest was centered in the later period, 
a tentative adjusted series was computed for 1951— 
55 and ratios of this adjusted series to the 12-month 
moving average were computed and plotted. Due 
to the interrelationships of the two sets cf values, 
the average ratio is unity, but figures for individual 
months in the adjusted series are scattered above 
and below the moving average values in a more or 
less random fashion. For some successive months, 
however, the ratios remained either above or 
below the trend line, indicating that during these 
periods the moving average had not reflected the 
actual trend accurately, but had smoothed out 
some short-term nonseasonal movement. Free- 
hand adjustments were made to the trend line in 
an attempt to restore these smoothed-out swings. 


TABLE 2.—Seasonal indezes of private nonfarm housing 
starts 





1954 BLS index| BLS “interim”| Univac 


ased on index based on| index for 
1946-53 data 1951-55 data | 1953 ! 
(1) (2) (3) 


Month 








January — 74 
February-.--. ened » 82 
s 103 
1l4 
116 
113 
ill 
PES AES eas 108 
es 108 
PRS ; 105 
November eat: 91 
December . 7 75 














1 The Univac procedure produces a different index for each year. The 
1953 index was selected for presentation, since 1953 is the latest year for which 
data for the Univac process are complete. This index was derived from data 
ee period as the BLS “interim” index, with which it is compared 

e text. 
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The adjustments were then translated into re- 
vised moving averages and new “actual to moving 
average’’ ratios were computed. 

Charts were constructed in which these new 
ratios were plotted by year for each of the 12 
months. In most months, the average ratio ap- 
peared to be a reasonable value and was accepted 
without further adjustment. For 2 months, 
however, the ratios for the years 1951 and 1952 
appeared to be at a distinctly different level from 
those for later years. Further adjustments were 
made in computing the ratios for these 2 months, 
and the 12 average ratios were then converted to 
the “interim” seasonal index, based on 1951-55 
data. (See column 2, table 2.) As shown later, 


this “‘interim’”’ index was used to adjust 1954-55 
data and current monthly estimates during 1956. 


Univac Adjustment for 1946-53 


Housing starts data for 1946-55 also were 
processed through the Bureau of the Census 
Univac electronic computer seasonal index pro- 
cedure.2 The high-speed properties of the elec- 
tronic computer were utilized to apply several 
elaborate smoothing adjustments to the basic 
ratio to moving average results to produce a 
moving seasonal adjustment, that is, a seasonal 
index which varies from year to year. 

The results of the Univac computations were 
compared with those obtained by using the “‘in- 
terim’”’ index described above. For 1953, for 
example, the Univac adjustment factors (column 3, 
table 2), agree quite closely with the BLS “‘inter- 
im” monthly indexes. This is to be expected 
since both are averages based on 1951-55 data. 

Since the Univac adjustment is rapid and con- 
venient and avoids abrupt year-to-year changes in 
adjustment factors, it has been used in the current 


revision of the housing starts series from 1946 
through 1953, the latest year for which data for the 
Univac process are complete. The Univac ad- 
justment will be used in final revisions of succeed- 
ing years as new data become available, i. e., 1954 
will be revised when 1956 data are complete, 1955 
after 1957 figures are available, and so on. 


Adjustments for 1954-56 and Later Years 


As mentioned earlier, housing starts are subject 
to many irregular influences. Since a mechanical 
procedure may result in giving undue weight to 
such irregular movements in the final years for 
which data are available, it was decided to use 
the BLS “interim” index (in table 2), which 
allows for such fluctuations, to adjust data for 
1954, 1955, and the current monthly estimates 
during 1956. This revision was first introduced 
in May 1956. 

In the future, it is expected that a shifting base 
“interim” index will be used to adjust current 
figures. For example, after 1956 data are com- 
plete, a new index based on 1952-56 data will be 
computed (using methods described above for 
computing the “‘interim’”’ index) and will be used 
to adjust 1957 starts. Similarly, a 1953-57 index 
will be used to adjust 1958 starts, and soon. The 
“interim” 1954-56 adjusted data will be revised, 
prior to their final Univac revision, only if there 
have been significant changes in the new ‘‘interim’”’ 
seasonal index. This procedure is intended to 
keep the seasonal adjustment constantly up to 
date by recognizing shifts in basic seasonal iv- 
fluences on the housing industry. 


3 This procedure is described in a paper, Seasonal Adjustments by Elec- 
tronic Computer Methods, presented by Julius Shiskin and Harry Eisen- 
press at a joint meeting of the American Statistical Association and the 
Econometric Society in New York City, December 27, 1955. 





Significant Decisions 
in Labor Cases’ 





Labor Relations 


Railway Labor Act and “ Right-to-Work’’ Laws. The 
Supreme Court of the United States held! that 
the union-shop provisions of the Federal Railway 
Labor Act are constitutional and that a union-shop 
agreement made pursuant to these provisions may 
not be invalidated by State “right-to-work” laws. 

The union-shop provisions of the Railway Labor 
Act were enacted in 1951 and, insofar as they are 
pertinent, provide: “Notwithstanding any other 
provisions of this Act, or of any other statute or 
law of the United States, or Territory thereof, or 
of any State, any carrier or carriers as defined in 
this Act and a labor organization or labor organi- 
zations duly designated and authorized to repre- 
sent employees in accordance with the require- 
ments of this Act shall be permitted (a) to make 
agreements requiring, as a condition of continued 
empluyment, that within 60 days following the 
beginning of such employment . . . all employees 
shall become members of the labor organization 
representing their craft or class . . .” 

At the time that the union-shop provisions were 
enacted, 12 States, including Nebraska, had enacted 
so-called right-to-work laws. The pertinent pro- 
visions of the Nebraska right-to-work law pro- 
vided: ‘‘No person shall be denied employment 
because of membership in or affiliation with, or 
resignation or expulsion from a labor organization 
or because of refusal to join or affiliate with a 
labor organization; nor shall any individual or 
corporation or association of any kind enter into 
any contract, written or ora], to exclude persons 
from employment because of membership in or 
nonmembership in a labor organization.” 

A labor union and a railroad company entered 
into a union-shop agreement pursuant to the 
permissive provisions of the Railway Labor Act. 
Nonunion employees of the company brought 
suit against the union and the company in the 


Nebraska courts seeking to enjoin the application 
and enforcement of the agreement. A trial court 
issued an injunction. The Supreme Court of 
Nebraska, in affirming, held that the union-shop 
provisions of the Railway Labor Act were uncon- 
stitutional. The court reasoned that these pro- 
visions authorized private agreements and that 
such agreements invaded the private rights of 
nonunion employees guaranteed by the First and 
Fifth Amendments.? 

The Supreme Court of the United States held 
the union-shop provision was constitutional and 
that State right-to-work laws could not prevent a 
railroad and union from entering into a union-shop 
agreement permitted by the Railway Labor Act. 
The Court said, “. . . the requirement for finan- 
cial support of the collective bargaining agency 
by all who receive the benefits of its work is 
within the power of Congress under the Commerce 
Clause and does not violate either the First or 
Fifth Amendments. ... There is no more an 
infringement or impairment of First Amendment 
rights than there would be in the case of a lawyer 
who by State law is required to be a member of an 
integrated bar.”’ 


Jurisdiction Over Strike Violence. The Supreme 
Court of the United States held* that a State, | 
through its employment relations board, may 
enjoin violence, mass picketing, and intimidation 
which violate its labor statute even though such 
conduct also constitutes an unfair labor practice 
subject to Federal jurisdiction under the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

A union had picketed the premises of an 
employer who was engaged in interstate com- 
merce and was subject to the National Labor 
Relations Act. The company filed a complaint 
with the Wisconsin Employment Relations Board, 
charging the union with committing unfair labor 
practices within the meaning of the State labor 


*Prepared in the U. 8. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. The 
cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt bas been made to reflect all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or 
to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached based upon loca) statutory provisions, the existence 
of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 

' Railway Employees’ Department, AFL v. Hanson (U. 8. Sup. Ct., May 
21, 1956). 

* Hanson v. Union Pacific RR. Co. (160 Neb. 669, 71 N.W. 2d 526), 

5 United Automobile Workers, CIO v. Wisconsin Employment Relations 
Board and Kohler Co, (U. 8. Sup. Ct., June 4, 1956), 
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statute. The complaint alleged violence, mass 
picketing, and coercion of a kind that would also 
constitute an unfair labor practice under the 
NLRA. The State board found the allegations 
to be true and issued an order that the union cease 
all such activities. Subsequently, the order was 
enforced by a State circuit court and the State 
supreme court affirmed that judgment. 

On appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the union conceded that a State could 
control violence arising in labor relations contro- 
versies under its generally applicable criminal 
statutes. However, the union argued that a State 
may not exercise this police power through an 
agency that is concerned unly with labor relations. 
A State board, the union contended, could use 
such power to stop force and violence as a means 
of aiding State labor policy and thus, create a 
conflict with Federal policy, as developed by the 
National Labor Relations Board. Therefore, the 
union argued, a State board has no jurisdiction 
to enjoin even violence, mass picketing, and in- 
timidation prohibited by its labor statute, when 
such conduct would be an unfair labor practice 
under the NLRA. 

The Supreme Court rejected this argument, 
stating: ‘‘As a general matter we have held that 
a State may not, in the furtherance of its public 
policy, enjoin conduct ‘which has been made an 
unfair labor practice under the Federal statutes.’ 
. . . This general rule does not take from the 
State power to prevent mass picketing, violence, 
and overt threats of violence. . .. Nor should 
the fact that a union commits a Federal unfair 
labor practice while engaging in violent conduct 
prevent States from taking steps to stop violence.” 

Three justices dissented on the ground that a 
State cannot enjoin action which is subject to an 
unfair practice proceeding under the Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act. “. . . States may con- 
trol violence,” the dissenting opinion stated, ‘‘they 
may make arrests and invoke their criminal law 
to the hilt. They transgress only when they 
allow their administrative agencies or their courts 
to enjoin the conduct that Congress has author- 
ized the Federal agency to enjoin. We . . . open 
the door to unseemly conflicts between State and 
Federal agencies when we sustain what Wisconsin 
has done here.” 


State-Owned Railroad Under Railway Labor Act. 
The United States Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit held * that the Federal Railway 
Labor Act applies to a State-owned railroad which 
is engaged in interstate commerce. 

The California Board of State Harbor Commis- 
sioners, which operates a State-owned railroad, had 
entered into an agreement covering rates of pay 
and working conditions with two railway unions. 
Subsequently, grievances arising out of the con- 
tract were filed with the National Railroad Ad- 
justment Board. While these claims were pend- 
ing before the Board, the State of California 
brought suit in its courts seeking a declaration 
that the State was not subject to the provisions 
of the Railway Labor Act. The Supreme Court 
of California held ° that the act was not intended 
to apply to a State-owned and State-operated 
railroad and the United States Supreme Court 
refused to review. Thereupon, the members of 
the National Railroad Adjustment Board differed 
as to the power of the Board to handle the em- 
ployees’ grievances, and were unable to act. 

Faced with this administrative deadlock, the 
employees, whose grievances were left pending 
and unresolved, filed suit in a Federal district 
court ’ for an injunction to compel the members 
of the Adjustment Board to the jurisdiction of 
their claims and consider them in accord with the 
provisions of the Railway Labor Act. The dis- 
trict court dismissed the complaint. 

The appellate court reversed and remanded the 
case to the lower court with instructions that the 
district court enter a decree ordering the Railroad 
Adjustment Board to take jurisdiction of the 
claims filed by the plaintiffs. The court said, since 
the railroad is a common carrier engaged in inter- 
state commerce, “the Congress has power to regu- 
late it, pursuant to Article 1, Section 8 of the 
United States Constitution . . . Whether the rail- 
road is owned by a corporation or a political entity 
is not a part of the test of whether it is subject to 
the Act. A functional test only is provided by 
the Act ... We, therefore, conclude that the 
Railway Labor Act is applicable . . . in this case.”’ 


4 Taylor v. Fee (C. A. 7, Apr. 23, 1956). 

5 State v. Protherhood of Railroad Trainmen (37 Calif. 2d 412, 232 P. 2d 857). 

6342 U.S. 876. 

’ Harry Taylor et al. v. O. E. Swan et al. (State of California, intervening 
defendant, 132 F. Supp. 356). 
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Right to Strike and Managerial Control. The 
United States District Court for the Northern 
District of Ohio held * that a strike to keep a 
railroad from closing one of its interchange yards 
is not for a lawful purpose, that such labor- 
management disagreement does not constitute a 
labor dispute within the meaning of the Norris- 
La Guardia Act, and consequently that the union 
activity may be enjoined. 

In this case, the railroad company had operated 
several interchange yards in the area for many 
years. The company gave notice to its employees 
that it would close one of the yards and transfer 
its functions to another. Subsequently, officers 
of the company and the union held meetings to 
discuss the closing of the yard and its effect on the 
men employed there but they could not reach 
agreement. After efforts at mediation by the 
National Mediation Board were unsuccessful, the 
company notified the affected employees that the 
yard would be closed. The union thereupon 


notified the company that if the yard was closed, 
the employees of the company would strike. 
Alleging that the sole purpose of the threatened 
strike was to force continued operation of the 


yard it wanted to close, the company immediately 
filed a complaint in the district court, asking that 
the union be enjoined from striking. 

The union contended that it had a common- 
law right to strike for such purpose and that the 
Norris-La Guardia Act forbade the court from 
enjoining the union from striking. The company 
took the position that a question of management 
control with which the union could not concern 
itself was involved. 

The court found that the proposed closing of 
the yard was a decision for management alone to 
make and that a strike to force management to 
bargain on a question of operating efficiency was 
for an improper purpose. It also found that the 
controversy did not constitute a labor dispute 
within the meaning of section 113(c) of the Norris- 
La Guardia Act. However, the court held that 
if, as a collateral effect of closing the yard, the 
reallocation_of the work of certain employees was 

§ New York Central Railroad v. Protherhood of Railroad Trainmen (U. 8. 
D. C., N. D., Ohio, May 1, 1956). 


* (uss v. Utah Labor Relations Roard and United Steelworkers of America 
(Utah Sup. Ct., Apr. 30, 1956). 


necessary, a question that was a proper subject 
of negotiation was present and the union could 
act after the closing of the yard. 


Preemption and Jurisdictional Standards. The 
Supreme Court of the State of Utah held ® that 
the Utah Labor Relations Board has jurisdiction 
of an unfair labor practice proceeding filed against 
an employer engaged in interstate commerce, if 
the National Labor Relations Board refuses to 
take jurisdiction because of its jurisdictional 
standards. 

The union had filed with the NLRB a petition 
for certification as the bargaining representative 
for employees of the company. While the petition 
was pending, the company and the union signed 
an agreement for a consent election. The agree- 
ment conceded that the company was engaged in 
interstate commerce within the meaning of the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

Subsequently, the union filed unfair labor prac- 
tice charges with the NLRB. When the Board 
declined to consider the charges on the basis of 
jurisdictional standards, the union filed substan- 
tially the same charges with the Utah Labor 
Relations Board. After a hearing on the charges, 
the State board ordered the employer to bargain 
collectively and directed reinstatement with back 
pay for certain employees who had _ been 
discharged. 

In appealing the State board’s ruling, the em- 
ployer alleged that the relief sought was the same 
as that provided by the National Labor Relations 
Act, and that Congressional action, wherever it 
existed, preempted the field; therefore, the State 
board was without jurisdiction to act in relation 
to a business engaged in interstate commerce and 
subject to the NLRA. 

The Utah Supreme Court pointed out that if 
it held that the State labor board had lost juris- 
diction because of Congressional action, the result 
would be—since the NLRB refused to exercise its 
jurisdiction—that the parties would be left to 
their own devices in an area where both the Fed- 
eral and local governments have shown their 
concern by providing laws and agencies to ad- 
minister them. The court, therefore, held the 
State board had jurisdiction over an employer 
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engaged in interstate commerce and subject to 
the provisions of the NLRA if the NLRB refused 
to take jurisdiction because of jurisdictional 
standards. 


Veterans’ Reemployment 


Reinstatement With Lost Wages and Vacation Pay. 
The Federal district court of New Jersey " recent- 
ly ordered a judgment entered against an employer 
who failed to offer available temporary work to a 
temporarily disabled veteran. 

On October 15, 1952, a tugboat cdeckhand had 
applied for reemployment to his railruad employer, 
whose physician found that he had an unhealed 
fracture of the right wrist. The veteran was ruled 
temporarily disqualified and placed on 90-day 
compulsory leave, later extended to July 19, 1953, 
when he returned to work. Meantime, a cast 
which permitted his fingers and thumb to “come 
into contact with power,’”’ was placed on the 
veteran’s arm; it was not removed until July 8, 
1953, when the wrist was considered fully healed. 

The railroad and the veteran had stipulated that 


the only positions in the marine department for 
which he was qualified and which were open to 
him were deckhand, bridgeman, floatman, and 


clerk in the tug dispatcher’s office. The court 
found these further facts: the first three named 
positions were beyond the physical capacity of the 
veteran with his wrist in a cast, and work in them 
would have endangered him and others; a practice 
of using deckmen temporarily as clerks in the dis- 
patcher’s office existed; the position of clerk was 
similar to that of a deckhand in seniority, status, 
and pay. 

Referring to his year and a half at high school, 
9 months in vocational school, and his Army serv- 
ice as acting supply sergeant with clerical duties, 
the court also found the veteran had been quali- 
fied physically, mentally, and temperamentally to 
act as clerk in the dispatcher’s office. So finding, 
the court held the railroad liable for failure to 
supply the veteran with work as a clerk in the tug 
dispatcher’s office. 

The court noted that the parties did not dispute 
that the “disability” provision of the reemploy- 
ment statutes applies to a veteran suffering tempo- 
rary disability. In disposing of the railroad’s 


defenses, the court ruled that the employer had a 
duty to consider the case and offer the disabled 
veteran a position for which he was qualified, 
instead of baldly refusing his application; that 
the railroad had failed to rebut the veteran’s 
showing that he was qualified for clerical work; 
that, after the railroad’s unconditional refusal, the 
veteran was not required to ask for work again 
until he was well, as he could reasonably infer 
from the acts of the employer’s physician that he 
would not be considered well until his cast was 
removed. 

In awarding damages, the court computed the 
wages in the clerk’s position from the time the 
cast was put on (before then, the veteran could 
do no work) until the cast was removed. Be- 
cause the veteran should have reported for work 
at once instead of at the end of his leave, the 
court deducted from these lost wages the veteran’s 
small actual earnings, since he had tried in good 
faith to mitigate damages. 

Furthermore, the court would not adjust its 
award to the veteran by deducting the disability 
payments he received from the Veterans Admin- 
istration because they were not related to unem- 
ployment. Nor did it allow credit for veterans’ 
readjustment benefits paid for unemployment be- 
cause repayment of these statutory benefits to the 
Government is not required and an employer 
would have no right to benefit from such repay- 
ment, in any event. 

The court also found that if the veteran had 
been put to work as he should have been in 1952, 
his work during the rest of 1952 and the credit 
allowed by the employer for time in military serv- 
ice would have earned him a 2-week vacation with 
pay in 1953; and it therefore awarded him the pay 
representing a 2-week vacation for 1953. 


Delay in Reinstatement. A Federal district court 
in Texas " recently denied a temporarily disabled 
veteran damages for delay in reinstatement in the 
following situation. Before military service, the 
veteran was employed by a railroad as a machinist 
apprentice. During military service, he was 
hospitalized by an injury to his left knee which 


%” Abromowitz v. Erie Railroad Co, (U. 8. D. C., N. J., Mar. 14, 1956). 
1 Roydston v. The Teras & Pacific Railway Co. (U. 8. D. C., N. D., 
Texas, Mar. 13, 1956). 
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caused swelling and much pain. For his last 2 
years of military service, the veteran was on 
limited duty because of this injury. 

Between January 18, 1954, when the veteran 
applied for his position, and August 31, 1954, the 
veteran was examined four times by the railroad 
physicians. On the first three occasions, he 
himself expressed doubt that he could do his work 
(which required climbing, standing, and crawling) 
without danger to himself and other employees. 
On the fourth examination, August 31, 1954, the 
veteran reported 2 weeks of work as carpenter’s 
helper without trouble and was ruled fit and then 
put back to work. 

The court found that the railroad doctors had 
disqualified the veteran in part because of his own 
statements. It also found the following facts: 


the veteran knew and had accepted the seniority 
system, under which he had no right to cross 
craft lines or to claim any job except machinist 


apprentice. Those rules were accepted by and 
agreeable to the veteran and he so stated. When 
on March 19, 1954, the railroad was induced by 
the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights 
to consider the veteran’s qualifications for other 
work, the veteran said he was interested only in 
telegrapher’s work, for which he was not trained, 
experienced, or willing to prepare himself. 

The court made the following conclusions of 
law: Until August 15, 1954, the veteran was physi- 
cally unqualified for work as machinist apprentice; 
his earnings as a carpenter’s helper in August 
equaled his lost pay as machinist apprentice for 
that time; the veteran may not later claim that he 
was fit for work earlier because his earlier state- 
ments to the contrary were relied and acted on 
by the railroad; up to August 15, 1954, the veteran 
did not use due diligence to find other employ- 
ment. On these conclusions, judgment was for 
the railroad. 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





June 1, 1956 


Marraew WOLL, a vice president of the AFL-CIO and 
of the International Photo-Engravers’ Union, died in New 
York City at the age of 76, after a distinguished labor 
career spanning half a century. 


Hovur.y wage increases ranging from 4 to 36 cents became 
effective under a l-year agreement between Montgomery 
Ward & Co. and the Teamsters, covering 17,000 employees 
in 19 cities. The existing group insurance plan was made 
noncompulsory, with the company assuming one-third of 
its cost. (See also p. 951 of this issue.) 


June 2 


A cHartn of 10 Miners Memorial Hospitals, located in 
Kentucky, Virginia, and West Virginia, was dedicated by 
the United Mine Workers (Ind.) at Beckley, W. Va. The 
hospitals, with capacity ranging from 50 to 193 beds, were 
built and equipped at a cost of about $25 miliion under- 
written by the UMW Welfare and Retirement Fund. 


June 4 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States ruled (6-3) that 
a State may enjoin mass picketing of an interstate em- 
ployer, which is accompanied by violence and intimida- 
tion, even though such conduct is clearly an unfair 
labor practice which violates the Taft-Hartley Act and, 
therefore, lies within Federal jurisdiction. The case was 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America ... (UAW-CIO) v. Wisconsin Em- 
ployment Relations Board and Kohler Co. 
of this issue.) 


(See also p. 941 


June 5 


Tue Federal court of appeals in St. Louis ruled that the 
Fair Labor Standards Act applies to construction (and 
clerical) employees of a construction company engaged 
in improving a municipal water supply system, some of 
whose consumers were engaged in interstate commerce. 
Upholding a lower court’s injunction against further viola- 
tion of the act by the company, the court held that the 
workers involved were doing work necessary to the pro- 
duction of goods shipped in interstate commerce, even 
though they did not actually handle the goods. The case 
was Chambers Construction Co, et al. v. Mitchell, etc. 
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June 6 


Tue Commercial Telegraphers Union and the American 
Communications Association (Ind.) negotiated new 2-year 
contracts with the Western Union Telegraph Co. for about 
34,000 employees. The agreements called for an across- 
the-board wage increase of 13 cents an hour retroactive to 
June 1, 1956, plus an average of 5 cents effective January 
1, 1957, to correct job inequities, and increases in pension 
benefits and allowances for messengers using their own cars. 


June 7 


Tue AFL-CIO Executive Council completed a 3-day regu- 
lar meeting in Washington, at which, among other actions, 
it (1) decided to request the Building Trades Department 
to withdraw an instruction to its affiliates to postpone merg- 
ers of State and local labor bodies pending settlement of 
jurisdictional differences with industrial unions, (2) au- 
thorized a special 15-cent per capita assessment to cover an 
operating deficit, and (3) gave full authority to the Ethical 
Practices Committee to investigate any evidence of cor- 
ruption and racketeering in affiliated unions. 
953 of this issue.) 


(See also p. 


June 9 


Mempsers of the International Association of Machinists 
ratified a new contract with the Republic Aviation Corp., 
ending a violence-marked 16-week-old strike which affected 
over 10,000 workers in the company’s 4 Long Island 
plants. 
period, for hourly increases of 14 cents in wages, 3 cents in 
employer contributions to hospital and welfare benefits, 
3 weeks’ vacation after 12 (formerly 15) years’ service, 
and 2 days’ layoff notice or its pay equivalent. 
p. 950 of this issue.) 


The agreement included provision, over a 2-year 


(See also 


June 11 


Tue Communications Workers of America, representing a 
claimed membership of more than 350,000 in 730 locals in 
the United States and Canada, opened its tenth annual 
convention in Cleveland, Ohio. (See also p. 916 of this 


issue.) 


DELEGATES to the general convention of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters, formerly AFL, approved the union’s merger 
with the Fur and Leather Workers (Ind.), which had been 
expelled from the CIO in 1950 as Communist dominated 
(see MLR, July 1950, p. 105), but which had subsequently 
purged itself of such influences. Two days later the dele- 
gates approved merger with the United Packinghouse 
Workers, formerly CIO (see Chron. item for May 11,. 
1956, MLR, July 1956). 

During the 10th biennial convention of the Packinghouse 
Workers held during the following week, merger with the 
Meat Cutters was approved. 


Tue Textile Workers Union and the American Viscose 
Corp. announced a new 3-year agreement for 7 plants in 3 
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States that included provisions for wage increases, a 
liberalized pension plan, and—for the first time in the 
rayon industry—a disability benefit program. (See also 
p. 952 of this issue.) 


June 13 


ForMatIon of American Coal Shipping, Inc., a $50-million 
corporation to promote the coal-export trade, was an- 
nounced by the president of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Co. The new company, under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the United Mine Workers, coal producers and 
exporters, and coal-hauling railroads, aims to meet growing 
European demands for coal at reasonable prices. (See 
also p. 952 of this issue.) 


June 14 


Four Teamster locals in the New York City metropolitan 
area signed a 7-year, no-strike contract, effective June 1, 
1956, with the Coca-Cola Bottling Co., covering 1,500 
drivers and plant workers. The agreement provided for 
arbitration of all disputes, including those over wage 
increases at annual reopening periods. 


June 19 


Tue Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union (Ind.) 
and Hawaiian stevedoring firms agreed on a 5-year con- 
tract for 2,000 dockworkers, subject to membership 


ratification, providing for an immediate hourly wage in- 
crease of 6 cents, an additional 7 cents by 1959, the total 
to assure wage parity with West Coast longshoremen, 
whose future wage increases will also be effective for 


Hawaiian dockworkers. (See also p. 951 of this issue.) 


June 20 


APPROXIMATELY 3,000 employees of the Mohawk Carpet 
Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., represented by the Textile Workers 
Union, won a 6-cent-an-hour general wage increase from 
an arbitration award under a wage reopening. The same 
increase will go to about 5,500 workers at 3 other carpet 
companies which were tied to the award under a prior 
stipulation. 


June 21 


Tue Governor of Louisiana signed a bill repealing the 
State’s “‘right-to-work”’ law, thus reducing the number of 
such State laws to 17. 


June 25 


Tue New York City Brewery Workers Joint Board 
announced ratification by 7 Teamsters’ locals of a 2-year 
contract with 5 major breweries in the metropolitan area 
The agreement provided for weekly wage increases of 
$4.50, retroactive to June 1, 1956, and $4.50 a year later. 
Other terms included a fourth week’s vacation after 5 
(formerly 12) years’ service and time-and-a-half pay for 
Saturday work. 


June 26 


Tue Governor of Puerto Rico signed a minimum wage bill 
for island industries, providing hourly minimums ranging 
from 25 cents to $1, depending on the industry. The 
Governor also signed measures eliminating excise taxes on 
blackstrap molasses and on sugar in warehouses, to offset 
the increase in the payrolls of sugar producers. 





Developments in 
Industrial Relations’ 





JUNE was a month of widespread collective bar- 
gaining activity highlighted by basic steel nego- 
tiations.. The trend toward long-term agreements 
continued. Among the most notable settlements 
were those concluded by the independent Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers with some of the major 
nonferrous metals firms—the first 2- or 3-year 
contracts specifying future wage increases ever 
negotiated in these situations. The long strike 
involving the Republic Aviation Corp. was settled 
in the first part of the month. Seasonal peak 
activity in construction was reflected in a substan- 
tial amount of bargaining; major settlements oc- 
curred in other nonmanufacturing industries. The 
first benefits were paid under the automobile in- 
dustry’s supplemental unemployment benefit 
plans. The January—April rise in the Consumer 
Price Index resulted in a 1-cent pay increase, 
effective in June, for large groups of workers— 
mainly in the automobile, farm-equipment, and 
related industries—covered by cost-of-living es- 
calator clauses. This increase restored the penny 
cut in pay, effective in March, that resulted from 
a decline in the CPI during the quarter ending in 
January.! 


Collective Bargaining and Wage Developments 


Basic Steel. The fifth postwar industrywide work 
stoppage in the basic steel industry began July 1 
following the termination of existing contracts be- 
tween companies producing about 90 percent of 
the Nation’s steel and the United Steelworkers, 
bargaining representative of over a half-million 
workers in the industry. The suspension of work 
climaxed over a month’s unsuccessful negotiations 
which witnessed the union’s bargaining strategy 
shifting from negotiations with a group of large 
companies to an individual company approach 
and back to talks with three large producers— 
948 


United States Steel Corp., Bethlehem Steel Co., 
and Republic Steel Corp. 

Chief obstacles to an understanding appeared 
to be the proposed duration of the contract, the 
amount of the wage increases, and resolution of 
the union’s request for premium pay for weekend 
work. As first set forth about mid-June, the com- 
panies’ proposals included a 5-year contract (re- 
openable only in event of national emergency), 
with wage increases averaging 7.3 cents an hour 
in each year (6 cents across-the-board, plus one- 
fifth of a cent rise in job increments); an extra 6 
cents in the first year for those in the lowest labor 
grade to be effectuated by consolidating their wage 
bracket with that of the next job class; an im- 
proved insurance program, with the additional 
cost of 3 cents an hour to be shared equally by 
employer and employee;? and establishment of a 
layoff-pay plan providing workers with 3 years’ 
service with 65 percent of their take-home pay 
(when combined with State unemployment com- 
pensation) for a maximum of 52 weeks, to be 
financed by company contributions of 5 cents a 
man-hour. The union asserted, and management 
denied, that the proposed supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefits were inferior to those in its 1955 
agreements with the two major can manufac- 
turers; that the companies would eventually pay 
only 3 cents a man-hour, and that members work- 
ing in Ohio, Virginia, and Indiana would be dis- 
qualified since these States had ruled against 
simultaneous public and private jobless payments. 

A number of deferred benefits were also con- 
tained in the industry’s offer: in 1957, a seventh 
paid holiday and changes in minimum pensions; 
in 1958, an additional half week’s vacation for 
some workers (to 1% weeks for employees with 3 
but less than 5 years’ service and to 24 weeks for 
those with 10 but less than 15 years), and a 1-cent 
rise in shift bonuses (to 7 and 10 cents an hour for 
afternoon and night turns, respectively) ; in 1959, 
jury-duty pay and, for the first time on continuous 
processes, a Sunday work premium of 10 cents an 
hour to be raised to 12 cents a year later.’ Shift 


*Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Wages and Industrial Relations on 
the basis of currently available published materials. 

1 See Monthly Labor Review, May 1956 (p. 579). 

2 The union had asked the industry to pay the whole cost of insurance. 

§ The union was asking time and a half for Saturday work and double time 
for Sundays. 
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differentials would also rise again by 1 and 2 cents 
on the second and third shifts, respectively, in 
1960. The package was estimated by the com- 
panies as increasing their labor costs over the 5- 
yeer period by more than 65 cents an hour, with 
17% cents of this sum effective in the first year of 
the contract. 

The union assessed the offer as just over 45 
cents and characterized the entire package as 
“too little, too late, and too long.” Because of 
the proposed rise in employee insurance contribu- 
tions, it viewed the direct wage offer as amounting 
to only a nickel an hour in actual take-home pay 
in the first year or about 2 percent—‘the Steel- 
workers’ reward for increasing productivity by a 
recordbreaking 11 percent in the last year.” The 
company officials asserted they had made a fair 
offer that would assure workers of “inflation- 
proof” wage increases, protect the country against 
possible work stoppages, and enable industry to 
carry on a long-term expansion program. 

In the final week before the contract expired, 
each side sought to enlist public support. In 
letters directed to their employees, the companies 
expressed a hope for avoidance of a strike and 
reiterated the “‘final’’ nature of their proposals, 
which “represented the largest increase in actual 
purchasing power [the workers} have ever 
attained.”’ In newspaper advertisements they de- 
scribed the offer as being “as fair to the workers 
as it could possibly be without being unfair to all 
other Americans who also have a stake in the 
outcome of these negotiations.” They empha- 
sized their willingness to bargain within the overall 
limits but not to increase the total costs of the 
program. Union strategy also involved a series 
of newspaper advertisements and, in a national 
television address, David J. McDonald, president 
of the Steelworkers, declared that the union’s 
demands were “within the industry’s ability to 
afford and still leave profits at a record level.” 

As it became clear that a settlement was unlikely 
to be reached by the strike deadline, efforts were 
made to extend the contract while negotiations 
continued. The companies requested an indefinite 
contract extension subject to a 72-hour termina- 
tion notice. They shortened the proposed con- 


4 See Monthly Labor Review, July 1956 (p. 832). 


tract term by 8 months, with a proportionate 
scaledown of benefits (they had earlier added a 
cost-of-living escalator clause to their proposal, 
after the union called attention to its omission). 
The union’s offer of a 2-week contract extension, 
contingent on retroactivity to July 1, represented 
a departure from its traditional “no contract, 
no work” policy; only twice before—in 1949 and 
1952 when the Federal Government intervened— 
did its members work past a contract deadline. 
However, these postponement efforts collapsed 
over the employers’ rejection of back-pay adjust- 
ments on the ground that price increases could 
not be applied retroactively and the union’s posi- 
tion that an indefinite extension would place a 
“premium on procrastination” with the men 
working ‘‘during the next year’s contract for last 
year’s wages.” 

The parleys reached a deadlock although both 
sides kept their negotiators available for a last- 
minute break in the stalemate. The union’s 
Wage Policy Committee remained on a standby 
basis for formal approval of any settlement plan 
and the chief executive officers of the 12 basic 
steel companies were also available for consulta- 
tion, although they refused to participate directly 
in any meetings. As the June 30 deadline ap- 
proached, Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
announced that the Government had no plans for 
intervening; it was indicated, however, that the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service would, 
upon request, make its services available. 

Operations of U. S. Steel’s Tennessee Coal and 
Iron Division plant in Birmingham had already 
been shut down throughout June by a strike of 
250 members of the Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen which had begun late in April and had 
idled about 25,000 workers at the plant.‘ Early 
in June, after having rejected new contract terms 
offered by the company in late May, the union 
made a counteroffer by reducing its package de- 
mands from 37% to 24 cents an hour. This offer 
was rejected by the company and no settlement 
was reached by the end of the month. 

Late in June, Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
which is usually affected by basic steel settlements, 
put into effect pay raises for 4,000 employees 
amounting to 16 cents for all hourly rated workers 
not represented by the Steelworkers and 7% per- 
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cent for its salaried employees. The company 
also opened its 1956 negotiations to replace its 
contract with the Steelworkers expiring August 
24 with a letter offering a 16-cent hourly wage 
increase this year and annual wage reopenings 
during the remainder of a proposed 5-year con- 
tract. Before the steel strike had started, the 


union indicated that its demands would depend on 
the outcome of the basic steel negotiations. 


Other Metalworking. Unlike contract negotiations 
in the past few years, the first major settlements 
in the nonferrous industry were concluded in ad- 
vance of the basic steel agreements. These settle- 
ments also represented a departure from previous 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Worker (Ind.) agree- 
ments in specifying wage increases for future years 
without subsequent wage reopenings. A 3-year 
contract was reached with Phelps-Dodge Corp. 
and was quickly followed by negotiation of agree- 
ments of similar length with Anaconda Co. and 
American Smelting and Refining Co. as well as 
with American Brass Co. (an eastern Anaconda 
subsidiary). In addition to wage increases that 
will total about 24 cents an hour over the life of 
the contracts, all of the settlements provided for 
improvements in pensions and health and welfare 
benefits. The Anaconda agreement added a 
seventh paid holiday (on the employee’s birthday) 
and, similar to the American Brass Co. settlement, 
liberalized vacation provisions. The American 
Smelting and Refining agreement raised pay for 
work on holidays. The wage increases to go into 
effect in the first year of the contracts amounted 
to about 10 cents an hour, effective July 1, 1956, 
with increases averaging about 7 cents, effective 
July 1, 1957, and again on July 1, 1958. 

On the West Coast, Boeing Airplane Co. signed 
a 2-year contract with the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists covering 22,000 employees in 
the Seattle, Wash., area. In line with earlier air- 
craft settlements,’ production workers were to re- 
ceive a wage increase averaging about 11 cents an 
hour in the first year and 7 cents in the second. 
Other provisions, retroactive to May 22, included 
the upgrading of skilled jobs, regular pay for jury 
duty, a 2-cent hourly increase for second-shift 
workers, increased vacations after 10 years’ 
service, and a $1,000 life insurance policy for 
pensioners. 


The year’s first major work stoppage in the air- 
craft industry involving more than 10,000 em- 
ployees ended with 2 settlements early in the 
month. On June 9, a 2-year agreement was 
reached between the Machinists and the Republic 
Aviation Corp., whose Long Island plants were 
struck late in February; *® it provided for an im- 
mediate wage increase of 7 cents an hour plus a 
2-cent hourly increase in employer contributions 
for hospitalization and welfare benefits and an- 
other increase of 7 cents in wages and 1 cent in 
medical and welfare contributions next year. 
The new agreement also provided for 2 days’ 
notice before layoffs or its equivalent in pay. 
Paid vacation provisions were also liberalized. 
The other settlement, also a 2-year contract, was 
ratified on June 10 by members of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (Ind.), 
who had gone on strike against Republic on March 
10. It provided for an immediate 12-cent-an-hour 
increase and another 12 cents on April 1, 1957, 
combined with a 3%-cent rise in company pay- 
ments for medical and supplementary health and 
welfare benefits, divided over the 2-year period. 

Another stoppage, which had begun even earlier 
in the year than the Republic Aviation strikes and 
which had involved more than 4,000 employees of 
the John Deere and Co., ended May 28. The 
dispute was resolved when the company and the 
United Auto Workers agreed upon a formula for 
adjusting upwards new incentive standards. The 
parties also agreed to develop procedures for 
settling grievances over standards. 


Paper. Under a new 2-year contract about 4,400 
union employees in 6 mills of the International 
Paper Co. (northern division) received pay in- 
creases of 12 cents an hour effective June 1 with 
an additional 5-percent general increase (a mini- 
mum of 9 cents) scheduled for next June. The 
agreement was negotiated with three brother- 
hoods—the Paper Makers, Firemen and Oilers, 
and Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers.’ 


Construction. In New York City, 7,500 union 
bricklayers will receive a 45-cent hourly wage in- 


5 See Monthly Labor Review, May 1956 (p. 580) and June 1956 (p. 694). 

6 See Monthly Labor Review, May 1956 (p. 579). 

7 See Monthly Labor Review, July 1956 (p. 831), for settlements with the 
Southern Kraft Division. 
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crease during the 2-year period of their new con- 
tract with the Building Contractors and Mason 
Builders Association of Greater New York. Of 
this amount, 25 cents was added to the present 
scale of $3.80 an hour on June 1; the remainder, 
bringing scales to $4.25 an hour, will be paid on 
January 1, 1957. 

Communications and Transportation. On June 6, 
Western Union Telegraph Co. and 2 unions nego- 
tiated 2-year contracts for 34,000 employees, call- 
ing for an across-the-board hourly wage increase 
of 13 cents, retroactive to June 1, and an additional 
average 5 cents, effective January 1, 1957, to be 
used for inequity adjustments. In addition, pen- 
sions and other fringe benefits were liberalized. 
The company’s contracts with the 2 unions—the 
Commercial Telegraphers Union (representing 
30,000 employees outside New York City) and the 
independent American Communications Associa- 
tion (representing 4,000 workers in New York)— 
expired May 31; short sporadic strikes occurred 
during negotiations. 

A 6-percent increase in wages and overtime pay, 
effective June 16, for 22,000 unlicensed seamen was 
negotiated by the National Maritime Union and 
companies operating passenger and dry-cargo 
ships, tankers, and colliers along the Atlantic and 
Gulf Coasts, under a wage-reopening provision in 
their 3-year contracts which terminate June 15, 
1958. In addition, a number of special job ratings 
received $10 or $20 a month added to base pay 
before the percentage increase was applied. 

On the West Coast, the independent Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, representing 17,000 dock workers, reached 
agreement with the Pacific Maritime Association 
on a 2-year contract, subject to membership ratifi- 
cation in July; provisions include a 2-cent wage 
increase immediately and a 3-cent increase in over- 
time rates, with a wage reopening permitted in 
September and renegotiation on all contract items 
on August 1, 1957. Under the new terms, the 
ILWU contract similar to those negotiated in the 
past, expires June 15, but can be extended by 6 
weeks to August 1, 1958, if that date becomes the 


§ For recommendations of the Merchant Marine Committee of the U. S 
House of Representatives regarding a uniform termination period, see 
Monthly Labor Review, March 1956 (p. 332). 

* See Monthly Labor Review, April 1956 (p. 456) and June 1956 (p. 694). 


common contract expiration date on all coasts. 
(Current contracts of the rival International Long- 
shoremen’s Association are scheduled to expire 


‘ September 30, but efforts were underway to initi- 


ate national negotiations, with August 1 proposed 
as the common termination date).® 

Under a 5-year agreement concluded by the 
ILWU but subject to a contract also being reached 
by the union covering ships’ clerks, pay parity with 
West Coast longshoremen by 1959 was provided 
for 2,000 employees of Hawaiian stevedoring 
firms. A 6-cent hourly increase was made effec- 
tive immediately and the remaining 7 cents of the 
current wage differential was to be eliminated over 
a 3-year period; any further raises negotiated by 
the mainland longshoremen, except those resulting 
from changes in hours or overtime, will be auto- 
matically effective for dockworkers in Hawaii. 
Pension and medical plans were also liberalized. 
The other 2 major industries on the island—sugar 
and pineapple—had negotiated long-duration con- 
tracts ® earlier in the year for 2 and 3 years 
respectively. 


Trade. A 1-year contract covering 17,000 of 


Montgomery Ward’s 53,000 employees in mail 


order houses, warehouses, and retail outlets in 19 
cities, was concluded by the Teamsters. Pay 
raises ranging from 4 to 36 cents an hour, retro- 
active to June 1 and variously estimated as aver- 
aging 9% to 104 cents, were provided. Participa- 
tion in the firm’s group insurance plan, in its 
40th year, was no longer made compulsory and 
the company was to assume one-third of its cost; 
bargaining was to continue on a pension plan. 
Other contract provisions included pay for jury 
duty, funerals, and call-in time. 


Brewers and Soft-Drink Distribution. A 7-year 
no-strike contract—the longest ever signed by the 
Teamsters—was concluded with the Coca-Cola 
Bottling Co. It provided for arbitration of all 
disputes, including those over wages, and affects 
1,500 drivers and plant workers in New York City. 

Also in the New York metropolitan area, the 
union entered into a 2-year contract with 5 major 
breweries employing 6,000 of its members. The 
agreement provided for pay rises of $4.50 a week, 
retroactive to June 1, and an identical increase be- 
ginning June 1957. Improvements in supplemen- 
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tary benefits included a fourth week’s vacation 
after 5 years (formerly after 12) and time-and-a- 
half for Saturday work. A union spokesman said 
the increased vacation was sought to counteract 
layoffs caused by automation. 


Other Industries. The first general wage increase 
to be put into effect since 1952 by major carpet 
manufacturers resulted from an arbitration award 
under a wage reopening provision of the 2-year 
contract between the Textile Workers Union and 
the Mokawk Carpet division of Mohasco Indus- 
tries, Inc., at Amsterdam, N. Y. Over 3,000 em- 
ployees of the company were awarded a 6-cent 
hourly general wage increase, retroactive to June 
4, and about 500 obtained additional increases, 
varying from 1% to 8% cents, for adjustment of 
wage inequities. Similar pay raises were received 
by approximately 5,500 employees at 3 other 
carpet manufacturers—Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Co., A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc., and Hightstown 
Rug Co.—which had agreed in advance to accept 
the arbitration award. 

A new 3-year contract covering wages and sup- 


plementary benefits was announced by American 
Viscose Corp. and the TWUA for 11,000 workers 
at plants in Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West 


Virginia. It provided for a general wage increase 
of 4 percent, effective June 1, 1957, ranging from 
5 to 9 cents an hour; together with other adjust- 
ments, the increases averaged 8% cents. In lieu 
of a wage increase this year, the pension plan was 
amended to increase retirement benefits and to 
end employee contributions to the pension pro- 
gram, both retroactive to January 1, 1956. The 
pension changes, valued by the parties at about 
11 cents an hour, also substantially increased bene- 
fits for the 1,100 retired employees, effective June 
1,1956. A new employee disability benefit pro- 
gram provided for monthly allowances of $45 
and life insurance policies up to $3,000. 

Among the workers receiving pay increases 
during June were those of two large firms whose 
employees arc nct represented by a union: East- 
man Kodak announced increases of approximately 
5 percent for its 34,500 hourly and salaried em- 
ployees in Rochester, N. Y., and for 6,500 in other 
locations; 6-percent increases were scheduled to 
go into effect on July 1 for 8,500 employees of the 
Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Co. in 23 States. 


White-Collar Workers. A new contract to run 
until January 1, 1960, was negotiated by the 
Writers Guild and the TV networks, bringing pay 
scales into line with those in force at TV units of 
the major film studios. The contract also gave 
the networks the right to hire writers on an 
exclusive basis for a maximum of 26 weeks if they 
guaranteed them at least 6 one-hour, 13 half-hour, 
or 26 quarter-hour shows. 

An agreement was reached between the Associa- 
tion of Twin City Hospitals and the Minnesota 
Nurses Association, covering approximately 1,400 
full-time and 1,000 part-time nurses employed in 
18 nonprofit hospitals in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
Basic monthly salaries of general duty nurses, as- 
sistant head nurses, and head nurses were raised 
by $7.50. Other adjustments increased annual 
salary increments and provided for a $10 monthly 
increase in the differential paid to head nurses. 
Other changes related to scheduling of hours, 
rotating shifts, and the setting of vacation sched- 
ules. The temporary committee previously formed 
to work out a system for performance evaluation 
was continued and another committee was estab- 
lished to draft a retirement plan. 


Other Developments 


Joint Labor-Management Efforts. The contribution 
of labor and management to the protection of the 
health and well-being of American workers was 
strikingly evidenced in June by the dedication of 
10 hospitals built and operated by the United Mine 
Workers Welfare and Retirement Fund. The 
hospitals, supported by royalty assessments of 40 
cents per ton of bituminous coal mined, serve 
miners as well as their dependents in the coal field 
areas of West Virginia, Virginia, and Kentucky— 
communities notably lacking in adequate medical 
facilities. Miners’ hospitals were already in 
operation in other States. 

In another cooperative venture, the coal indus- 
try announced the formation of a $50-million 
shipping corporation designed to retain the present 
bituminous-coal export trade by acquiring a 
fleet of ships and otherwise reducing costs. The 
capital was to be raised by the issue of stock at 
$100 a share but it was not decided how the cost 
would be distributed among the 3 participating 
groups—the UMW, the coal operators and ex- 
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porters, and the coal-hauling railroads. A spokes- 
man of the new concern stated that it might seek 
some form of Government financial assistance in 
fitting out ‘‘mothball” merchant vessels for coal 
hauling, or possibly a Federal subsidy; he specu- 
lated, however, that the mere announcement of 
the plan might bring down existing shipping rates 
so that the new corporation might never go into 
business. 

In another labor-management action, the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists and the U. 8S. 
Industries, Inc., set up a jointly financed research 
and advisory foundation to study methods of 
maximizing effectiveness in use of welfare funds. 
Operating as the Foundation on Collectively 
Bargained Health and Welfare Plans, the organ- 
ization will study how a wide range of benefits, 
including preventive medicine, can be established 
at lowest possible costs and without “any taint 
or suspicion of racketeering, profiteering, or any 
other improper practice.” Although the primary 
goal will be to guide the 2 parties in their bargain- 
ing for 5,000 company employees represented by 
the IAM, the studies were to be made available to 
other companies and labor organizations The 


initial contribution of each party will be $25,000, 
with further donations to be made when necessary. 
A board of trustees will include representatives 
of other industries and unions as well as the 
public. 


AFL-CIO Activities. Dedication of the new Wash- 
ington headquarters of the AFL-CIO, at which 
President Eisenhower spoke, marked the beginning 
of a 3-day meeting of the federation’s Executive 
Council to discuss the problems that had arisen 
since the merger 6 months earlier. On the ques- 
tion of working alliances between AFL-CIO 
affiliates and unions ousted from the former AFL 
and CIO, the Executive Council reaffirmed its 
opposition to the brief Teamster-Longshoremen 
alliance, but decided the matter did not require 
further action since the agreement was now 
defunct. AFL-CIO President George Meany 
stated that no policy decision was reached for 


% See Monthly Labor Review, April 1956 (p. 460). 

11 See Monthly Labor Review, June 1956 (p. 697). 

12 See Monthly Labor Review, February 1955 (p. 219) and February 1956 
(p. 211). 


future situations because the federation’s consti- 
tution was ‘quite clear on the matter.’”’ 

The council also requested the Building Trades 
Department to summon the presidents of its 19 
affiliates to a meeting, which was held later in 
June. At the meeting, Mr. Meany persuaded 
these unions to rescind their policy " of opposing 
amalgamations of State and local labor bodies 
pending settlement of jurisdictional conflicts with 
industrial-type unions. Following the meeting, 
Mr. Meany appointed a special subcommittee of 
the Executive Council to seek agreement on an 
overall general policy on work jurisdiction of 
building trades and industrial unions. 

In another decision, the Executive Council set 
in motion its first organizing campsign aimed at 
about three-quarters of a million workers in the 
textile industry, despite the absence of an agree- 
ment between the two leading unions in the field 
(the Textile Workers Union, formerly CIO, and 
the United Textile Workers,formerly AFL), for 
allocation of these workers. The decision to 
proceed provided that if either or both of the 
textile unions cooperated they would participate 
in the results of the organizing efforts. 

Other actions taken by the council included 
delegation of authority to the Ethical Practices 
Committee to initiate investigations of wrong- 
doing in labor’s ranks, announcement of a mail 
campaign by the Committee on Political Education 
to provide information on election issues directly 
to union members, postponement of any decision 
to endorse a presidential candidate, and authori- 
zation of an extra 15-cent per capita assessment 
on affiliated unions (at the rate of a cent a month) 
to cover an operating deficit. 


Mergers and Interunion Disputes. A tentative 
organizational and jurisdictional agreement be- 
tween the Teamsters and the Retail Clerks was 
announced, similar to that established by the 
Meat Cutters with the Retail Clerks in February 
1956, and by the Meat Cutters and Teamsters 
in 1954.” 

A “partial merger’ was authorized by the Up- 
holsterers’ convention, whereby a Confederation 
of Upholsterers and Furniture Workers would be 
formed to supplement the present ‘‘co-existence”’ 
agreement which was designed to prevent conflict 
between the Upholsterers (formerly AFL) and the 
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United Furniture Workers (formerly CIO) over 
organization in the same plants. A joint board 
will direct common activities in the fields of 
organizing, research and engineering, civic and 
political education, and union label and public 
relations, but otherwise the two unions will operate 
independently, pending the success of the coop- 
erative efforts. 

Inside the AFL-CIO, merger of one of the small- 
est affiliates, the 300 member Metal Engravers 
(die makers), with one of the largest, the 800,000 
member Machinists, was approved by the federa- 
tion. 

Operation of the New York City subway system 
was halted on June 14 by efforts of members of 
the Motormen’s Benevolent Association to gain 
recognition as the bargaining agent for 3,100 motor- 
men employed by the New York City Transit 
Authority and currently represented by the 
Transport Workers Union. The stoppage oc- 
curred when members of the MBA started walking 
off the job about 1:00 p. m. and ended at 10:30 
p. m. when the members voted to return to work 
immediately, but a new strike was threatened for 
June 20. Subsequently—on June i&8—the New 
York State Supreme Court ordered members of 
the MBA not to go on strike before June 28, when 
a hearing was to be held on the Transit Authority’s 
application for a temporary antiwalkout injunc- 
tion. On the latter date, the strike ban was ex- 
tended to the new hearing date of July 9. 


Supplementary Unemployment Benefit Plans. The 
first of the supplemental unemployment benefit 
plans in the auto industry—at General Motors, 
Ford, and Chrysler—went into effect during June. 
However, only asmall portion of the nearly 200,000 
workers laid off in the industry since the first of the 
year reportedly met the conditions for eligibility 
for such benefits—(1) being laid off after May 2, 
(2) having at least a year’s service, and (3) meeting 
_ eligibility requirements for State unemployment 


compensation. Furthermore, those working in 
Ohio, Indiana, and Virginia were disqualified 
since such benefits had been ruled incompatible 
with State unemployment insurance." 

A loan program for workers without supple- 
mental unemployment benefit plans was pioneered 
by an Automobile Workers’ credit union in Lan- 
sing, Mich. A lump sum (5 percent of a laid-off 
worker’s weekly State unemployment compensa- 
tion check multiplied by years of seniority and 
multiplied again by 26 weeks) will be available for 
the employee’s credit union account for withdrawal! 
during need. The member can draw a minimum 
of $10 weekly and a maximum equivalent to half 
his unemployment compensation payment. How- 
ever, he must repay the amount with interest. 


Court Decisions and Legislation. In one of its 
last rulings prior to its summer adjournment, the 
Supreme Court of the United States decided that 
the States may enjoin violence in labor disputes 
under their own statutes, even though such con- 
duct is subject to Federal jurisdiction.“ The 
UAW had appealed a decision of the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court upholding an injunction restricting 
picketing and other union activities after the out- 
break of the strike against Kohler Co. over 2 years 
ago. 

Louisiana became the first southern State to 
repeal its “right-to-work” law adopted 2 years 
ago, thereby reducing the number of State statutes 
that bar the union shop to 17. Three States had 
previously repealed their right-to-work statutes. 
At the same time, a companion bill continuing 
union-security restrictions for agricultural workers 
was under consideration. Meanwhile, in other 
States, efforts were under way to introduce right- 
to-work measures. 


8 The plans provide that substitute benefits in States prohibiting simul 
taneous payment of State unemployment compensation and private sup» 
plementa! layoff benefits wil! not become effective until June 1957, 


4 For discussion of this case, see p. 941 of this issue. 
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The Rise of the National Trade Union: The De- 
velopment and Significance of Its Structure, 
Governing Institutions, and Economic Policies. 
By Lloyd Ulman. Cambridge, Mass., Har- 
vard University Press, 1955. xix, 639 pp. 
(Wertheim Publications in Industrial Re- 
lations.) $9.50. 

The Rise of the National Trade Union deals 
mainly with the latter half of the 19th century, 
which is described as the period when the national 
union gained ascendancy in the labor movement. 
Part I discusses such background topics as labor 
scarcity and the impacts of immigration, innova- 
tion, and other environmental forces. Parts II 
to IV, on “internal development,” explain how 
‘nower passed from the locals to the national 
unions” through such controls as those over 
traveling members and over strikes and dues, and 
how power was exercised by means of the newly 
developing “governing institutions” of the national 
unions. Parts V and VI deal with “foreign’”’ or 
external affairs—rival and shifting jurisdictions, 
federation without loss of autonomy, and relations 
with employers, mainly through bargaining strat- 
egy and work rules. Part VII (ch. 18) is ina 
sense a summary but more—an essay on theories 
of the labor movement. 

The author tells us in the preface that in addi- 
tion to the use of ‘familiar material’’ (extensively 
cited in footnotes) he made a detailed analysis 
of the constitutions, proceedings, and journals 
of the Bricklayers, Carpenters, Printers, Molders, 
and Bottle Blowers; but the study was not limited 
to those five unions. Two major public sources 
were used intensively—the hearings before the 
Industrial Commission and the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Labor’s report on regulation and restric- 
tion of output in various industries. 


Professor Ulman as an economist also stresses 
the use of “new tools of analysis” and ‘certain 
basic economic concepts, some of which were not 
available 20 years ago.”’ His penchant for using 
these tools and concepts for evaluating and indeed 
trying to discern the course of events so vitally 
affects the book that an illustrative quotation 
may be ventured even without contextual qualifi- 
cations. The example chosen, taken from a dis- 
cussion of the effects of union strike policies on 
wages, makes use of the recently formulated ‘‘cob- 
web theorem”: “The impact of the union thus 
would have consisted merely in the anticipation of 
demand-induced wage increases and in the elim- 
ination of ‘cobweb’ movements of supply and de- 
mand converging on the new competitive equilib- 
rium. . . However, despite the fact that this 
cobweb effect, fortified by reference to the firm 
annual agreement, tended to be only short-run in 
nature, it does imply some impact upon the 
process of wage adjustment which must be directly 
attributed to the trade unions.”’ 

Economic reasoning, as distinguished from sub- 
stantive historical data, is made to bear a consid- 
erable burden. The author nevertheless makes 
use of much painstaking historical research. Note- 
worthy is his clarification, in the first two chap- 
ters, of environmental forces in their impacts on 
unions. For a work of so much detail, there 
seems to be relatively little dependence upon de- 
fective data. It should perhaps be noted, how- 
ever, that in the analysis of economic develop- 
ments from 1850 to 1900 there is a too literal and 
unqualified use of some crude early estimates, es- 
pecially those of wages, prices, and real income. 
In view of the theme (the rise of national unions), 
the subordinating of locals to nationals is naturally 
emphasized. The author, of course, recognizes 
that the locals have retained vital functions; the 
increasing relative importance of nationals arose 
in large part from the expanding functions of 
unions in an economy in transition from localism 
and self-employment or work for wages in small 
establishments to an interregional and interde- 
pendent economy with much mass employment of 
wage earners. 

Readers with a turn for generalizations will 
perhaps be especially interested in the last chapter. 
Professor Ulman finds limitations in the labor 
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theories of Commons and Perlman, notably in 
their analysis of the “motivating, as distinct from 
the restraining, influence of the American environ- 
ment” as accounting for the rise of the national 
trade union and its “primary emphasis upon col- 
lective bargaining.”” In summary: “The dynamic 
character of the American economy, in conjunction 
with the relative scarcity of labor, induced the 
working class to concentrate upon the method of 
collective bargaining.’’ His explanation of the 
“motivating” factors is not unfamiliar to his- 
torians, some of whom would perhaps prefer not 
to call it a “theory” or a “hypothesis.” They 
will no doubt agree that the last chapter is a 
thoughtful and illuminating discussion; as the 
author intended, it supplements and in some ways 
corrects the explanations offered by Commons 
and Perlman. 

—Wirtt BowpEeNn 

Washington, D. C. 


History of American Merchant Seamen. By Elmo 
Paul Hohman. Hamden, Conn., Shoe String 
Press, 1956. 125 pp., bibliography. $3.50. 


No aspect of American labor history is more ‘ 


challenging and complicated than that involving 
the progress in the status of American seamen. 
Yet, despite the fact that maritime labor relations 
are a frequent and prominent subject of newspaper 
stories and government investigations, little has 
been written of an incisive and definitive character 
in this field. Therefore, even an outline of this 
subject, “obviously brief and incomplete,” as 
Professor Hohman expresses it, serves a useful 
purpose in whetting the intellectual appetite for 
more penetrating analysis of the subject. 

The History of American Merchant Seamen con- 
tains reprints of several articles which appeared 
earlier in the International Labor Review. There 
is also an introductory outline suggesting some of 
the underlying factors conditioning the develop- 
ment of maritime labor problems. The highlights 
of interunion relationships, altered status of seamen 
and their unions, and labor legislation since the 
turn of the century are summarized competently 
and interestingly. 

The author’s coverage of the enactment of the 
Seamen’s Act in 1915 is fuller than any other this 
reviewer has seen, although it lacks a full grasp of 
the connection between that act’s occupational 
provisions and efforts of the seamen’s unions to 


obtain job control. The treatment of the most 
recent wartime maritime labor experience is partic- 
ularly perceptive, no doubt because of the author’s 
personal participation as a public representative 
in the wartime machinery to handle maritime 
labor relations. His description of the United 
Seamen’s Service also bears the stamp of his close 
familiarity with it. 

In this, as in most outlines, however, there is a 
tendency to oversimplify and even to bypass basic 
considerations. Thus, the many faceted issue of 
job control, while viewed historically by the mari- 
time unions as the key to their survival, is dealt 
with here primarily as a concern with unemploy- 
ment. The impacts of union rivalries and ideolo- 
gies, of maritime subsidies, and of management 
policies also receive little or no attention. The 
continuing need for a basic analysis of seafaring 
labor relations should, however, not detract from 
the general utility of Professor Hohman’s effort. 


—JosrerpH P. GoLpBERG 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Mississippi Workers: Where They Come From and 
How They Perform. By B. M. Wofford and 
T. A. Kelly. University, Ala., University of 
Alabama Press (for Mississippi State College, 
Business Research Station), 1955. 148 pp. 
$3. 

This book, written by two then faculty members 
of Mississippi State College and sponsored by 
organizations interested in the “industrialization”’ 
of Mississippi, reports on a case study of three 
Mississippi manufacturing plants with the objec- 
tive of supplying answers to two basic questions: 
(1) Just what kind of factory worker the pre- 
dominantly agriculturally oriented Mississippian 
makes or can be expected to make on his home 
ground; (2) the availability of labor suitable for 
industrial employment in Mississippi. 

The authors compare the experience of produc- 
tion workers in the three Mississippi plants with 
that of their counterparts in three plants in more 
industrialized areas—Kentucky, Missouri, and 
Ohio—on such matters as absenteeism, rate of 
quits, productivity, accident frequency and sever- 
ity rates, and job advancement. Comparisons 
between groups of the Mississippi workers are 
also presented, as are comparisons with nation- 
wide experience in the three industries represented 
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by the plants. Information concerning the Mis- 
sissippi workers was classified by such character- 
istics as sex, race, educational background, occu- 
pational experience, and rural or urban, origin. 
The approach to the question of availability of 
labor does not incorporate survey techniques but 
is in terms of experience of the selected plants in 
recruiting workers. The text is liberally sprinkled 
with tables and charts presenting the basic data 
collected from the plants studied, and compara- 
tive information drawn from such standard sec- 
ondary sources as the U.S. Department of Labor’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Bureau of the 
Census of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

Each of the Mississippi plants began operations 
after World War II. Two are known locally as 
BAWI plants, the appelation coming from the 
State-sponsored Balance Agriculture with Indus- 
try program, whereby cities may issue bonds to 
support the financing of new or expanding local 
enterprises and offer other inducements to likely 
industrial prospects. One of the plants manu- 
factures wood furniture, performing all operations 
beginning with the raw logs; the second produces 
fluorescent lighting fixtures; while the third as- 
sembles school- and city-bus bodies. The first is 
located in Jackson, the State capital, the second 
in Tupelo, and the third in Kosciusko. 

Generally speaking, the findings will hearten 
those who seek proof that the southerner fits well 
into the industrial complex of his own habitat. 
If failure to deduce this conclusion from the per- 
formance of southerners who have migrated to 
northern industrial centers has been due to a 
belief that the less able stayed at home, Professors 
Kelly and Wofford would seem to have destroyed 
another misconception, at least to the extent that 
the experience of three plants is representative of 
a southern State or, more generally, a region. 

In any case, the authors have done a workman- 
like job in assembling, classifying, and presenting 
their data. It may well be that their findings are 
not conclusive or of general application, a possi- 
bility they recognized at the outset. Neverthe- 
less, the study makes a valuable contribution to 
the literature in the field of regional development, 
not only in terms of reporting measurable expe- 


rience in three plants but also in indicating, by 
letters and comments, the attitudes of representa- 
tives of the managements toward location in the 


South and factors related to the southern labor 


force. Also interesting is the comparison, where 
possible, of the various measures of experience as 
between the Mississippi white worker and his 
Negro counterpart. One could wish that the 
study had had a broader base, that more workers, 
industries, and localities could have been included, 
but these investigators, as those in many other 
fields, were limited by financial considerations. 
Mississippi Workers appears to be an excellent 
return on the investment. 


—Cuar.es S. Butuock, JR. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The Foreman on the Assembly Line. By Charles 
R. Walker, Robert H. Guest, Arthur N. 
Turner. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. 197 pp., bibliography. 
$4. 

What the New Mexico Indian has been to the 
anthropologist, the foreman is fast becoming to the 
student of industrial relations. In short, the fore- 
man is evolving into one of the most examined 
beings on the American scene. And all this 
attention is warranted. For today, in this mass- 
production society, the foreman is one of the key 
(albeit marginal) figures—the bridge between 
higher management and the worker, the buffer 
between the staff and the line. As our emphasis 
on the “push-pull, click-click”’ side of industry 
intensifies, so will our emphasis upon the im- 
portance of the foreman. 

The Foreman on the Assembly Line presents the 
results of a study of 55 foremen in an auto as- 
sembly plant where the parts and materials com- 
ing from fabricating plants are assembled into a 
completed product. Here, men and materials are 
organized “‘on certain basic engineering principles 
which involve the orderly progression of the prod- 
uct through the shop in a series of planned oper- 
ations, the mechanical delivery of materials, and 
a breakdown of work into simple constituent 
motions.” 

What part does the foreman play in this in- 
dustrial complex? In contrast to the production 
worker, the materials handler, and others whose 
efforts are organized primarily around these engi- 
neering principles, the foreman’s role is more 
difficult to define because “his job is not deter- 
mined by any principles of engineering design, but 
his function remains of critical importance, and in 
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part because no designer can be expected to 
account for all the many variables of human 
behavior.” 

By interviewing and observing, the authors 
studied such facets of the foreman’s work as the 
average time spent in various operations, his own 
conception of his job, his relation to management 
and to the men under him, and his ambitions and 
methods of work. 

They found that, in his relationship with his 
men, a good foreman, in the opinion of the fore- 
men themselves, “should treat his men as indi- 
viduals . . . establish a personal relationship .. . 
teach and promote his men... be a shock 
absorber; stand up for his men; and consult his 
men and delegate responsibility to them.” 

“Helpfulness” was the main yardstick by which 
the foremen evaluated other members of manage- 
ment. The foremen also identified themselves 
“to a considerable extent with management’s 
objectives.” But they wanted, and expected, 
help from higher management in overcoming the 
difficulties of their jobs. ‘ 

The biggest production problem faced by the 
foremen was absenteeism, as their direct responsi- 


bility for production was to see that the line was 


adequately manned. They attacked this problem 
by making every effort to introduce flexibility into 
the assembly line operation. This was done by 
teaching men to do more than one job, and by 
borrowing a man from another foreman. A man- 
power pool was suggested to insure flexibility. 

Concerning quality of work, the foremen recog- 
nized that “quality performance is a matter of 
attitudes, of both the individual worker and the 
group as a whole.” They were convinced that 
‘‘a foreman must depend on his whole team—his 
utility man and his other operators—to speak up 
on quality problems and so prevent bad work from 
going through to the inspector.” 

In the final chapters, the authors attempt to 
integrate their studies around the relationship of 
mass production to the individual and to the 
group, and the role the foreman plays in this rela- 
tionship. In the mass-production complex, the 
authors believe that ‘the greater part of the fore- 
man’s activity in relation to his men may be 
looked upon as a spontaneous effort to supply the 
component indispensable for a successful organiza- 
tion—dignity of the individual.” 


The part taken by the more successful foremen 
in the relationship of mass production to their 
men as a group was to think well of their men’s 
capacities, and to stick up for them. By so doing, 
“the foreman becomes an informal member and 
representative of his group of workers as well as 
their formal ‘leader’.”’” However, the authors 
point out, a successful foreman must not only 
belong to his group of workers, but to management 
as well. And it strengthens the foreman’s hand 
when his superiors understand the necessity for 
this dual role. “Given such understanding by 
management, the foreman is able to avoid extremes 
in his relations with his men.” 

The book ends with an urgent plea for a deeper 
study of work in the modern world. 

Both the theoretician and the practitioner in 
the field of industrial relations will find The Fore- 
man on the Assembly Line a well-done, useful book. 


L. B. WALLERSTEIN 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The New Teacher Comes to School. By Glen G. 
Eve and Willard R. Lane. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1956. 376 pp., bibli- 
ography. $4.50. 

This book is devoted ertirely to problems of 
new teachers in the schools and to systematic 
efforts to aid them in adjusting to their work. 
The authors do three things: (1) They present 
evidence to show that induction programs for 
teachers are needed and can be effective; (2) they 
analyze new teachers’ problems and identify the 
kinds of information and assistance that new 
teachers want; (3) they point out individuals and 
groups that can aid in inducting new teachers into 
their work, and describe the contributions which 
these individuals and groups can make. 

As there is a teacher shortage, and as approxi- 
mately 10 percent of our teachers leave the profes- 
sion each year, it is obviously worthwhile to make 
systematic efforts to retain them. Since the period 
of heaviest dropout for avoidable reasons is during 
the first 2 or 3 years of teaching, it would seem 
reasonable to focus major retention efforts upon 
the newer members of the profession. 

To the extent that school administrators have 
neglected systematic induction programs for new 
teachers, they have lagged behind business and 
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industrial leaders who have discovered that money 
alone will not make a worker happy on his job. 
Living conditions, working conditions, and rela- 
tionships among workers in a plant have much to 
do with a worker’s satisfaction with and effective- 
ness on his job. Surely teachers are like other 
workers in being interested in job satisfactions 
in addition to money. 

In a study of beginning teachers who were 
systematically inducted and those not so inducted 
one of the authors found (a) a significant positive 
correlation between a teacher’s satisfaction with 
the school and community and the amount of 
adequate information that he acknowledged as 
having received; and (b) a significant correlation 
between a teacher’s satisfaction with the school 
and his success. 

The authors analyze in considerable detail the 
problems a prospective teacher faces from his 
first efforts to obtain a position until he has 
finished the first days of school. <A study of the 
teaching loads of 85 beginning and 85 experi- 
enced teachers showed that the beginning teachers 
had statistically significant heavier teaching loads; 
taught more different subjects; and spent more 
periods per day in supervision of study halls, the 
library, and pupil activities than did the experi- 
enced teachers. 

Using a checklist of 55 items in interviews with 
120 beginning teachers, the authors identified the 
items of information which beginning teachers 
wanted about the community, school, specific 
teaching position, and matters of personal interest. 
Knowledge of these wanted items of information 
should be helpful to anvone responsible in any 
way for the orientation of new teachers to their 
The interviewers also inquired about the 
adequacy of information with respect to sources. 
The most satisfactory sources were individual 
conferences with administrators or assigned staff 
members and pre-schoolterm workshops. The 
least satisfactory sources were faculty meetings 
and weekly bulletins. 

Examples of good induction programs are 
described, and impressive justifications for their 
existence are presented. For example, a study of 
employment interviews showed that the majority 
of topics discussed during initial interviews be- 
tween employing administrators and college seniors 
were related to the school and community. This 


work. 


information could have been supplied to candi- 
dates by the placement office prior to the inter- 
views. It is also shown that laymen are acting 
intelligently in their own self-interest when they 
help new teachers to feel at home in the com- 
munity. 

The New Teacher Comes to School is the first 
text to treat comprehensively the problems of 
the new teacher and the assistance which numerous 
individuals and groups can provide in the selving 
of the problems. The authors have documented 
their claims with evidence from their own investi- 
gations, and have illustrated their recommenda- 
tions with descriptions of projects which have 
actually been carried out. Specific suggestions 
are submitted for teacher education institutions, 
superintendents of schools, teaching staffs, com- 
munities, and new teachers themselves. Sug- 
gestions are made for prospective teachers which 
should aid them in their search for positions that 
promise personal satisfaction and professional 
stability. Here is much help in an area too long 
neglected. 


—J. Dan Hutu 


Office of Education 


Cost and Standards of Living 


A Family Budget Standard for the Use of Social and Health 

Agencies in New York City. By Budget Standard 
New York, Welfare and Health Council of 
New York City, Research Department, 1955. 62 pp., 
bibliography. $1. 


Service. 


Family Expenditures for Clothing. New York, National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1955. 40 pp. 
(Studies in Labor Statistics, 15.) 


Der Verbrauch der Stddtischen Bevélkerung Osterreichs-— 
Ergebnisse der Konsumerhebung, 1954-55. Vienna, 
Osterreichisches Statistisches Zentralamt and Oster- 
reichisches Institut fiir Wirtschaftsforschung, 1956. 
127 pp. 


° 
Levnadskostnaderna, Ar 1952. 


1956. Q91lpp. 1.50kr. 


Stockholm, Socialstyrelsen, 


Education and Training 


Annual Guidance Index, 1956: 300 of the Year’s [1955] Best 
Guidance Publications. By Noel and Mildred Me- 
Queen. Chicago, Science Research Associates, Inc., 
1956. 55pp. $1.50. 
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A Survey of Vocational Education in the United States. 
Chicago, American Federation of Teachers, 1956. 
4lpp. $1. 


Vocational Guidance—List of Selected Readings for High 
School Students and Teachers. Urbana, University of 
Illinois, College of Education and Institute of Labor 
and Industrial Relations, May 1956. 20pp. (Labor- 
Management Relations, Vol. 8, No. 2.) 


Developing People in Industry—Principles and Methods of 
Training. By Douglas H. Fryer, Mortimer R. 
Feinberg, Sheldon 8S. Zalkind. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1956. 210 pp., bibliography. $3.50. 


Trends in Apprenticeship: A Summary of Data on Registered 
Apprentices and Apprenticeship Systems in the United 
States, 1940-56. By Carl W. Easton and Jesse L. 
Davis. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Apprenticeship, 1956. 11 pp. (Bull. T- 
144.) Free. 


National Standards of Apprenticeship for the Crafts of the 
Plastering Industry. Washington, U. 8. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Apprenticeship, 1956. 26 pp. 
Rev.ed. Free. 


Training Workers in the Steel and Aluminum Industries. 
Pittsburgh, United Steelworkers of America, Educa- 
tional Department, [1956]. 20 pp. 


Income 


Income Distribution in the United States, 1952-55. By 
Selma F. Goldsmith. (Jn Survey of Current Business, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business 
EKeonomics, Washington, June 1956, pp. 9-16. 30 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
and field offices of Department of Commerce.) 


Folkrakningen den 31 December 1950: VII, Urvalsunder- 
sékningar—Statistiken éver inkomst. Stockholm, Sta- 
tistiska Centralbyrin, 1956. Various pagings. 


Industrial Hygiene 


Impact of the Atomic Energy Industry on Community 
Health: Panel Discussion at the 15th Annual Congress 
on Industrial Health . . . Washington, D. C., January 
25-26, 1955. Edited by Roy E. Albert, M.D. (In 
A.M.A. Archives of Industrial Health, Chicago, May 
1956, pp. 425-467. $1.) 


Rock Dusting and Sampling, Including Wet Rock Dusting 
at the Bureau of Mines Experimental Coal Mine. By 
Irving Hartmann and James Westfield. Washington, 
U. S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 
1956. 13pp. (Information Circular 7755.) Limited 
free distribution. 


Survey of Dust-Control Practices in the Coal- Mining Industry. 
By R. W. Barnes and others. Washington, U. 5S. 


Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 1956. 
49 pp. (Information Circular 7733.) Limited free 
distribution. 


Twentieth Annual Meeting, Industrial Hygiene Foundation 
of America, Pittsburgh, Pa., November 16-17, 1955— 
Transactions of the General Meeting and the Con- 
ferences. Pittsburgh, Industrial Hygiene Founda- 
tion of America, Inc., 1956. 274 pp. (Transactions 
Bull. 29.) 


Industrial Relations 


Industrial Relations in the California Aircraft Industry. 
By Arthur P. Allen and Betty V. H. Schneider. 
Berkeley, University of California, Institute of 
Industrial Relations, 1956. 59 pp. (West Coast 
Collective Bargaining Systems.) 50 cents. 


Industrial Relations in the Pacific Coast Longshore Industry 
By Betty V. H. Schneider and Abraham Siegel. 
Berkeley, University of California, Institute of 
Industrial Relations, 1956. 89 pp. (West Coast 
Collective Bargaining Systems.) 50 cents. 


Labor Relations in the Maritime Industry. By Donald R. 
Herzog. (Jn Labor Law Journal, Chicago, June 
1956, pp. 348-352. $1.) 


Small Business Multi-Employer Bargaining. By Harry 
H. Rains. (Jn Long Island Business, Hofstra College, 
Bureau of Business and Community Research, Hemp- 
stead, N. Y., March 1956, pp. 7-11; May 1956, pp. 
7-20. 25 cents each.) 


Union Labor in California, 1955—A Report on Union 
Membership, Collective Bargaining Structure, Calendar 
of Collective Bargaining. San Francisco, Department 
of Industrial Relations, Division of Labor Statistics 
and Research, 1956. 66 pp. Free. 


I Conflitti di Lavoro e la Loro Soluzione {in Various Coun- 
tries]. By Jean Morellet. (Jn Rassegna del Lavoro, 
Ministero del Lavoro e della Previdenza Sociale, 
Rome, March 1956, pp. 307-323. 300 lire.) 


Employee Relations in England. By Edward N. Hay. 
(In Personnel Journal, Swarthmore, Pa., May 1956, 
pp. 16-19, 22; June 1956, pp. 52-55. 75 cents each.) 

Management and Industrial Relations in Postwar Japan. 
By Solomon B. Urbana, University of 
Illinois, Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
1956. 19 pp. (Reprint Series, 42; from Far Eastern 
Quarterly, November 1955.) 10 cents (free to New 
York State residents). 


Levine. 


International Labor Affairs 


Report of Director-General [of International Labor Office] 
to 39th Session of International Labor Conference, 
Geneva, 1956. Geneva, International Labor Office, 
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1956. 130 pp. $1. Distributed in United States 
by Washington Branch of ILO. 


Tenth Report of the International Labor Organization to the 
United Nations. Geneva, International Labor Office, 
1956. 87 pp. 75 cents. Distributed in United 
States by Washington Branch of ILO. 


Labor and Social Legislation 


Labor Law and Legislation. By Stephen J. Mueller. 
Cincinnati, etc., South-Western Publishing Co., 1956. 
xiv, 863 pp. 2ded. $6.25. 


Labor Relations Law (December 1955). By Marcus Manoff. 
Philadelphia, Committee on Continuing Legal Edu- 
cation, 1956. 145 pp. 


Labor Relations Law: Federal versus State Jurisdiction. 
By William J. Isaacson. (Jn American Bar Asso- 
ciation Journal, Chicago, May 1956, pp. 415-420, 
483-486. 75 cents (50 cents to Association mem- 
bers).) 


Federalism and Labor Regulation in the United States and 
Australia. By M. J. C. Vile. (Jn Political Science 
Quarterly, New York, June 1956, pp. 223-241. 
$1.50.) 


Comparative Study of Safety, Health, and Welfare Legisla- 
tion in Africa South of the Sahara. London (43 
Parliament Street), Commission for Technical Co- 
operation in Africa South of the Sahara, 1955. 49 pp. 
(Inter-African Labor Institute Bulletin, Vol. II, No. 
4, July 1, 1955.) 2s. 6d. 


Labor Organization 


Structure of the AFL-CIO. Washington, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1956. 9 
pp. (Supplement to Directory of National and Inter- 
national Labor Unions in the United States, 1955 
(BLS Bull. 1185).) Free. 


Trade-Union Government, lts Nature and Its Problems: <A 
Bibliographical Review, 1944-55. By Daisy L. Tagli- 
acozzo. Chicago, University of Chicago, Industrial 
Relations Center, 1956. 28 pp. (Reprint 71; from 
American Journal of Sociology, May 1956.) 


A Brief History of the United Mine Workers of America. 
By Justin McCarthy. Washington, United Mine 
Workers Journal, [1956]. 18 pp. 


Directory of Labor Organizations in the Territory of Hawaii, 
March 1956. Honolulu, Department of Labor and 
Industrial Relations, Bureau of Research and Sta- 
tistics, 1956. 31 pp. (No. 29.) 


Manpower 


Employment of the College Graduate. By Stephen Habbe. 
New York, National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., 1956. 39 pp. (Studies in Personnel Policy, 
152.) 


The Hired Farm Working Force of 1954. By Sheridan T. 
Maitland. Washington, U. 8. Department of Agri- 
culture, Agricultural Marketing Service, 1956. 26 
pp. (AMS-103.) 


The World’s Working Population—Its Industrial Distri- 
bution. (InInternational Labor Review, Geneva, May 
1956, pp. 501-521. 60 cents. Distributed in United 
States by Washington Branch of ILO.) 


Migration and Migrants 


Annual Report of Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
for Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1955. Washington, 
U. 8S. Department of Justice, Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, [1956]. 138 pp. Limited 
free distribution. 


Selected References on Migratory Workers and Their 
Families—Problems and Programs, 1950-56. Wash- 
ington, U. 8S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Standards, April 1956. 16 pp. Free. 


Migratory Farm Labor in Pennsylvania. Report of 
Lafayette College Consulting Group to Pennsylvania 
Department of Labor and Industry, December 31, 
1954. Prepared by Alexander Blair and others. 
[Easton, Pa.], Lafayette College, [19567]. 76 pp. 


These Are Our Migrants! Summary Report of a Survey of 
Current Trends and Needs Among Migratory Workers 
in Minnesota and the Ministry Provided by Churches 
Working Together, [1955]. By Albert Z. Mann. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota Council of Churches, [1956]. 
19 pp. 15 cents. 


Minority Groups 


Equality of Opportunity: A Urion Approach to Fair Em- 
ployment. By John Hope II. Washington, Public 
Affairs Press, 1956. xiii, 142 pp. $3.25. 


The Negro Potential. By Eli Ginzberg and others. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1956. 144 pp., 
bibliographical footnotes. (Conservation of Human 
Resources Project.) $3. 


Occupations 


What to Read Guide: A Bibliography of Current Literature 
on 400 Occupations and Industries. By Robert 
Shosteck. Washington, B’nai B’rith Vocational Serv- 
ice Bureau, 1956. 180 pp. 2ded. $2. 
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A Guide to Vocations in the Medical and Related Areas. By 
Lynn L. and Lillian L. Ralya. Santa Monica, Calif. 
(907 14th Street), the authors, 1955. 36 pp., bibli- 
ographies. $1. 


Journalists. By Frank P. Gill. Detroit, Michigan Em- 
ployment Security Commission, Employment Service 
Division, 1956. 24 pp. (Occupational Guide 58.) 
25 cents. 


Pension and Retirement Plans 


A Study of Industrial Retirement Plans, Including Analyses 
of Complete Programs Recently Adopted or Revised. 
New York, Bankers Trust Co., 1956. 177 pp. Free. 


Disability Retirement in Industrial Pension Plans. By W. 
Michael Blumenthal. Princeton, N. J., Princeton 
University, Department of Economics and Sociology, 
Industrial Relations Section, 1956. 62 pp. (Re- 
search Report Series, 93.) $2. 


Personnel Management 


Dynamics of Good Supervision. By Eugene J. Benge. 
New London, Conn., National Foremen’s Institute, 
1955. 194 pp. 


Psychology in Management. By Mason Haire. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1956. 212 pp. 
$4.75. 


Layoff Pay Plans. By Helen B. Shaffer. Washington 
(1011 Twentieth Street NW.), Editorial Research 
Reports, 1956. 18pp. (Vol. I, 1956, No.19.) $1. 


Longevity Pay Plans. By Ismar Baruch. (Jn Personnel 
Administration, Washington, May-June 1556, pp. 


26-32. $1. 


Military Leave Policies. Washington, Bureau of National 
Affairs, Ine., 1956. 14 pp. (Personnel Policies 
Forum Survey 36.) $1. 


Wage Incentives: Utilizing the Full Potential of the Work 
Force. New York, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, Industrial Relations Division, 1956. 24 
pp., bibliography. (Information Bull. 5.) 25 cents. 

Production and Productivity of Labor 


Accounting for Productivity Changes—Men, Machines, or 
Management? By Harry Ernst. (Jn Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, Boston, May—June 1956, pp. 109-121. 
$2.) 


Productivity Trends: The Continuing Change in Portions of 
Capital and Labor. By Milton Lipton. (Jn Business 
Record, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
New York, February 1956, pp. 54-58.) 


Productivity Trends: Implications for Wage Policy. By 
Milton Lipton. (Jn Management Record, National 
Industrial Conference Board, Ine., New York, June 
1956, pp. 203-205, 221-222.) 


Production and Employment in the Metal Trades—the 
Problem of Regularization. Geneva, International 
Labor Office, 1956. 121 pp. (Studies and Reports, 
New Series, 44.) $1.25. Distributed in United 
States by Washington Branch of ILO. 


Labor Problems of Rationalization: The Experience of 
India. By Charles A. Myers. (Jn International 
Labor Review, Geneva, May 1956, pp. 431-450. 
60 cents. Distributed in United States by Washing- 
ton Branch of ILO.) 


Social Security (General) 


World Trends in Social Security Benefits, 1935-55. By 

Carl H. Farman. (Jn Social Security Bulletin, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Social Security Administration, Washington, May 
1956, pp. 18-22. 20 cenis, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington.) 


Twelfth General Meeting and the Other International Social 
Security Association Meetings in Mexico, [November- 
December 1955]. (Jn Bulletin of the International 
Social Security Association, Geneva, January—Febru- 
ary 1956, pp. 3-84.) 


Unemployment Insurance and Benefit Plans 


Comparison of State Unemployment Insurance Laws as of 
December 1955. Washington, U. 8S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, 1956. 
141 pp. 40 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


Employer’s Guide to the Wisconsin Unemployment 
Compensation Law. Madison, State 
Chamber of Commerce, 1956. xv, 112 pp. 


Wisconsin 


A Review of Unemployment Insurance Activities During 
1955. (In Labor Market and Employment Se- 
curity, U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Employment Security, Washington, April 1956, pp. 
25-31. 30 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington.) 


Twentieth Annual Report of District of Columbia Unem- 
ployment Compensation Board, 1955; Twenty Years 
of Progress, 1986-55. Washington, 1956. 50 pp. 


Supplemental Benefit Plans—Tezts, 
Analyses, Comparison Charts, Arguments Pro and Con, 
Rulings of State Agencies. Washington, Bureau of 
National Affairs, Inc., 1956. 187 pp. $7.50. 


Unemployment 
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SUB—lInsured or Vested Plan? By Harold Stieglitz. (/n 
Management Record, National Industrial Conference 
Board, Ine., New York, May 1956, pp. 158-160, 
177-180.) 


Supplementary Unemployment Pay Plans—West Coast 
Experiences. Berkeley, California Personnel Manage- 
ment Association, Research Division, [1956?]. 9 pp. 
(Management Report 236.) $1. 


Wages, Salaries, and Hours of Labor 


Fire Department Salaries in the United States and Canada, 
April 1956. (In International Fire Fighter, Wash- 
ington, April 1956, pp. 8-21.) 


Union Wages and Hours: Motortruck Drivers and Helpers, 
July 1, 1955. By Annette Y. Sherier. Washington, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1956. 36 pp. (Bull. 1195.) 30 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington. 


Newspaper Fringe Cost Report: Average Cost of Fringe 
pay g i g d g 

Benefits for Daily Newspapers. Chicago, American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, Special Standing 


Committee, [1956?]. 13 pp. 


A Survey of 1955-56 Teacher Salary Schedules in 933 
U.S. Cities With Populations of 10,000 or Over. By 
Chicago, American Feder- 


25 pp. $1. 


Florence Roehm Greve. 
ation of Teachers, 1956. 


Survey of Salaries Paid in Representative American Uni- 
versities and Teacher Training Schools; Survey of 
Salaries Paid in Junior Colleges in the United States. 
By Florence 


Chicago, American 


20 pp. 


toehm Greve. 


Federation of Teachers, 1956. 50 cents. 

Salary and Wage Data, Michigan Cities and Villages Over 
4,000 Population, Hours of Work, {and Fringe Benefits], 
1956. Ann Arbor, Michigan Municipal League, 1956. 
128 pp. (Information Bull. 76.) $3.50. 


Work Injuries and Injury Prevention 


Five Minute Safety Talks for Foremen. By Roland P. 
Blake. Chicago, National Safety Council, 1956. 104 
pp. (Book 6.) $1.70. 


Report of Industrial 
British National Joint 
London, Ministry of Labor and 


Accident Prevention. 


Subcommittee of 


Industrial 
Safet Vv 


Advisory Council. 


392544—56——6 


National Service, 1956. 36 pp. Ils. 6d., H. M. 


Stationery Office, London. 


Employers’ Report: Frequency and Severity Rate of 
Lost Time Injuries, [Alabama], 1953-55. Birmingham, 
Department of Industrial Relations, Division of 
Safety and Inspection, [1956?]. 50 pp. 


Analysis of 346 Accidents, Underground Iron-Ore Mines, 
Lake Superior District. By R. O. Pynnonen and 
others. Washington, U. 8S. Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Mines, 1956. 15 pp. (Infor- 
mation Circular 7744.) Limited free distribution. 


Miscellaneous 


Basic Research and the Analysis of Current Business Con- 
ditions: Thirty-sirth Annual Report of National Bureau 
of Economic Research, Inc., a Record of 1955 and Plans 
for 1956. New York, 1956. 88 pp. 


Community Relations for Business. By John T. McCarty. 
Washington, Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1956. 
286 pp., bibliography. $12.50. 

Comparative Economic Development [in United States, Great 
Britain, Union, Ralph H. 
Blodgett and Donald L. Kemmerer. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 1956. 557 pp. 36. 


Soviet Germany]. By 


to Industrial Teamwork: Highlights of Eighth Annual 
Conference of Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 
Pasadena, Calif. Chicago, Council of Profit Sharing 
Industries, 1956. 161 pp. $3.75. 


The ‘‘Cabo”’ System in Stevedoring Work [in the Philippines]. 
Manila, Department of Labor, Wage Administration 
Service, 1956. 17 pp. 


Recruitment of Wage Labor and Development of New 
Skills [in an Underdeveloped Area]. By Manning 
Nash. (Jn Annals of American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Philadelphia, May 1956, pp. 23-31. 
$2, paper ($1.25 to Academy members).) 


Jaarverslag over 1955 van het Centraal Sociaal Werkgevers- 
Verbond [Central Social Employers Association]. The 
Hague, 1956. 183 pp. 


Urban Incomes and Housing—A Report on the Social Survey 
By Goh Keng Swee. Singa- 


215 pp. 


of Singapore, 1953-54. 
pore, [Department of Social Welfare?], 1956. 





National and international unions 


National Association of Postal Supervisors (Ind.)___-~-- 

International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union 
of North America. 

International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers. 

United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of 
America. 

National Independent Union Council-_-_-_-_------------ 


International Chemical Workers Union 

United Mine Workers of America (Ind.)____________-- 

Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers International Union 
of America. 

National League of Postmasters of the United States 
(Ind.). 

Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers 
of America. 

United Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers Inter- 
national Union. 

International Hod Carriers’, 
Laborers’ Union of America. 

National Postal Transport Association _ 

National Brotherhood of Packinghouse Workers (Ind.) - 

American Train Dispatchers Association 


Building and Common 


State labor organizations 
Indiana State Federation of Labor 
Connecticut State Federation of Labor_-_-._-__- 


Kentucky State Federation of Labor 
Illinois State Federation of Labor 
Nebraska State Federation of Labor 


Union Conventions Scheduled from September 16 to October 15, 1956 


Place 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Chicago, Il. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Seattle, Wash. 


St. Paul, Minn 
Detroit, Mich. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Place 


Evansville 
Hartford 


Paducah 
Springfield 
Hastings 





Current Labor Statistics 





A.—Employment and Payrolls 
Table A-1: 


967 


Table A-2: 
Table A-3: 
Table A-4: 


Table A-5: 
Table A-6: 
Table A-7: 
Table A-8: 


Table A-9: 


B.—Labor Turnover 


978 
979 


Table B-1: 
Table B-2: 


C.—Earnings and Hours 


981 


997 


997 


998 


998 


Table C-1: 


Table C-2: 


Table C-3: 


Table CH: 
Table C-5: 


Table C-6: 


Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours 
worked, and sex 

Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry ' 

Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries ! 

Indexes of production-worker employment and weekly payrolls in 
manufacturing industries ' 

Government civilian employment and Federal military personnel ' 

Employees in nonagricultural establishments for selected States ” 

Employees in manufacturing industries, by State ? 

Insured unemployment under State programs and the program of 
unemployment compensation for Federal employees, by geographic 
division and State 

Unemployment insurance and employment 
selected operations 


service programs, 


Monthly labor turnover rates in manufacturing, by class of turnover 
Monthly labor turnover rates in selected industries 


Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory 
employees ! 

Gross average weekly earnings of production workers in selected 
industries, in current and 1947-49 dollars ! 

Average weekly earnings, gross and net spendable, of production 
workers in manufacturing industries, in current and 1947-49 
dollars ! 

Average hourly earnings, gross and excluding overtime, of production 
workers in manufacturing industries ! 

Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours in industrial and construction 
activity ! 

Hours and gross earnings of production workers in manufacturing 
industries for selected States and areas ? 


1 Beginning with the July 1956 issue, data shown in tables A-2, A-3, A-4, A-5, C-1, C-2, C-3, C—4, and C-—5 have 


been revised because of adjustment to more recent (First quarter 1955) benchmark levels. 
with those appearing in previous issues of the Monthly Labor Review. 


These data cannot be used 
Comparable data for earlier years are available 


upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
2 This table is included in the March, June, September, and December issues of the Review. 
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D.—Consumer and Wholesale Prices 


999 Table D-1: Consumer Price Index—United States city average: All items and 

major groups of items 

1000 Table D-2: Consumer Price Index—United States city average: Food, apparel, 
housing, and their subgroups 

1001 Table D-3: Consumer Price Index—All items indexes for selected dates, by city 

1002 Table D-4: Consumer Price Index—Food and its subgroups, by city 

1003. Table D-5: Consumer Price Index—Average retail prices and indexes of selected 
foods 

1005 Table D-6: Indexes of wholesale prices, by major groups 

1006 Table D-7: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities 

1008 \ Table D-8: Indexes of wholesale prices, by economic sectors 

1008 Table D-9: Indexes of wholesale prices for special commodity groupings 


E.—Work Stoppages 


1009 Table E-1: Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes 


F.— Building and Construction 


1010 Table F-1: Expenditures for new construction 

1011 Table F-2: Contract awerds: Public construction, by ownership and type of 
construction 

1012 Table F-3: Building permit activity: Valuation, by private-public ownership, 
class of constructior, and type of building 

1012 Table F-+4: Building permit activity: Valuation, by class of construction and 
geographic region 

1013 Table F-5: Building permit activity: Valuation, by metropolitan-nonmetro- 
politan location and State 

1014. Table F-6: Number of new permanent nonfarm dwelling units started, by 
ownership and location, and construction cost 


G.—Work Injuries 
Table G-1: Injury-frequency rates for selected manufacturing industries ° 


3 This table is included in the January, April, July, and October issues of the Review. 





A: EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 





A: Employment and Payrolls 


TABLE A-1: Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours worked, and sex 


[In thousands] 





Estimated number of persons 14 years of age and over ! 





1956 1955 


Labor-force status 





June | May | Apr. Mar. | Feb. | Jan. Dec. | Nov.2| Oct. | see. 


| Aug. | July | June 





Total, both sexes 





Total labor force... .- 69, 434 68, , 806 | 68, 396 68, 691 69, 538 | 70,164 | 70, 250 | 69, 9, 853 | 70, 695 


_70, 429 | 69, 692° 





Civilian labor force................-.-..--. 
Unemployment 


Unemployed 4 weeks or less....._- 


Unemployed 5-10 weeks 


Unemployed 11-14 weeks_..-..-_---- 


Unemployed 15-26 weeks 


aeaeaen one os nee. bicenes 


Employment " 
Nonagricultural _- ‘ 
Worked 35 hours or more 
Worked 15-34 hours... 
Worked 1-14 hours-- 


With a job but not at work 3___- 


Agricultura ae aoiaen 
Worked 35 hours or more... 
Worked 15-34 hours_. 

Worked 1-14 hours... 


With a job but not at work 3___. 


Total labor force 


Civilian labor force __. 
Unemployment 
Employment 
Nonagricultural.- . hineih 
Worked 35 hours or more__- 
Worked 15-34 hours_. 
Worked 1-14 hours. 


With a job but not at work 3. __. 


Agricultural 


Worked 35 hours or more___._-_- 


Worked 15-34 hours_. 
Worked 1-14 hours 


With a job but not at work #___. 


Total labor force 


Civilian labor force 
Unemployment. ......-...- 
Employment dencnd 

Nonagricultural. , 
Worked 35 hours or more 
Worked 15-34 hours_. 
Worked 1-14 hours 


With a job but not at work Riss 


Agricultural _. z 
Worked 35 hours or more__. 
Worked 15-34 hours. 
Worked 1-14 hours 


With a job but not at work .. 


» Ve 
57, 603 | 57, 400 


7 | 46,615 | | 46, 015 


6, 264 
2, 784 | 


1, 941 | 
6. 387 | 


4, 281 
1, 540 
416 


6, 441 | 
2) 855 

2, 089 | 
5, 678 | 


1, 356 | 
437 
239 


5 | 66,592. 


2, 427 | 
1, 123 
604 | 
203 | 
223 | 


67, 206 


67, 292 
2,131 
1, 079 

471 


130 
238 | 
213 | 


65, 161 


57, 256 | 


66, 882 | 67, 726 


2,149 | 
1,128 


390 | 


172 


242 | 


216 | 


2, 237 | 


1, 060 | 


"67, 465 
2, 471 


1, 160 
609 


116 | 
280 
306 | 

| 65,488 | 64,994 

| 57,952 | 57, 291 


| 44,910 | 43,955 | 


5,173 
1, 924 | 
5.945 | 
7, 536 | 
5, 572 
1, 347 

328 

290 


5, 201 
1,913 | 
6, 221 | 
7, 704 | 
5, 625 | 
1, 505 | 
330 
244 








| 32, 782 


3, 191 


1, 226 | 


1,172 
5, 348 
3, 952 
942 
322 


131 | 


47,930 | 47,690 47, 820 


1, 887 
43, 183 | 


“45,071 | 44, 818 


2, 049 | 
42, 769 | 


44, 938. 


1,951 | 


42, O87 


38, 316 | 38,003 | 38, 095 


32, 236 | 


| 31, 552 | 
3, 794 | 
1,217 | 
1, 440 | 
4, 766 
3, 254 | 
868 | 
405 | 
239 


32, 572 
2, 890 


264 


45 010 | : 


1, 574 
| 43, 437 


48, 216 


45, 279 
1, 201 


44, 078 | 


38, 107 | 


| 32,918 | 


2, 574 


837 | 


1,778 
5, 971 
4,977 
681 
195 
118 


49, 18 180 


46, 245 

| 1,387 
44, 858 
| 38,878 
| 32,054 
2, 633 
764 

| 3,427 
5, 980 


4, 803 | 
704 | 


228 


49, 323 


46, 393 
1, 603 
44,790 
38, 715 
31, 636 
2, 620 
825 
3, 635 
6, 075 
4,912 
726 | 
228 
209 





Females 














| 


136 
38 


20,876 | 20,706 20. 871 


"| 20,842 | 20,672 | 20,837 
21 | 933 


947 | 
19, 595 


865 | 
19, 807 
19, 104 


| 13, 540 


3, 336 
1, 54 | 
64 
703 
274 | 
345 | 
72 | 
13 


19, 904 
19, 161 


14, 004 | 


2, 903 
1, 505 
74s 
743 
263 


21, 616 


‘2, 582 
854 
20, 728 | 
| 19,845 
14, 685 
3,149 | 
1, 470 


377 | 


89 
4 


21, 856 


21, $22 


20, 846 
19, 510 
12, 285 
5, O83 
1, 561 
580 

1, 336 
659 
557 
105 

15 


| 2 603 
948 


21, 637 


54 
8, 751 
3, 716 
2, 784 
1, 250 
1, 001 
1, 904 
1,116 
661 

115 
11 


0, 6! 
7 
7 


1 
1 


21, 515 


“2, 481 
850 


20, 631 
19, 075 
12, 856 
2, S41 
1, 160 
2, 518 
1, 556 
766 
643 
100 

46 


21, 106 LS 
“21, 072 


S68 





1 Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases 
where the quantities shown are relatively small. Therefore, the smaller 
estimates should be used with caution. Prior to July 1955, data refer to the 
week including the 8th of the month; subsequent data refer to the week 
including the 12th of the month. All data exclude persons in institutions. 
Because of rounding, the individual figures do not necessarily add to group 
totals. 

2 Census survey week contained legal! holiday. 


§ Includes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work during 
the survey week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute, or 
because of temporary layoff with definite instructions to return to work 
within 30 days of layoff. Also includes persons who had new jobs to which 
they were scheduled to report within 30 days. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry ' 


[In thousands] 





1955 Annual 
average 
Industry 





June | May " .|N Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | 1955 | 1954 








51, 542) 51,131) 50, , , 51, 125) 50,992) 50, 484) 50,074) 50 49,950) 48, 431 





778| 784) 772} 783| 770 
105.0} 105.1 93.9 1] 101.0 
35.5] 36.3 ; 25.8 1 33.7 
31.9] 31.5 19.3 ; 29. 2 
15.9} 15.9 d 16.9 ; 16. 6} 


32.4; 31.8 . 32. 3 . 33. 5) 
218.8) 217.6 216. 3 216.7 


Crude petroleum and natural-gas pro- 
duction L Lb \ 4 ! q 312.2} 317.8 \ 320. 4 } 312.1 


Nonmetallic mining and quarrying ‘ 112. 111.1 ‘ ' ' . 110.0} 111.8 . 7) 100.1 


Contract construction s 2, 853 78 3,031) 3,094) 3,088 
Nonbuilding construction wade 536 477 450 : 573 593 584 578 
et - way and street a Saas x 204. 5 56. 87. 35. 266.2) 279. 277.9 . 4 

er nonbuilding construction... .....}_....- . 272. 4 . ; $7. 306. 9 ; 308. 1 ; 285. 6 


Building construction 2,376) 2, 4 , 4 2, 458 2,502} 2, ' 3 2, 090 


General contractors........-.....-.-.-- . 9, 818 \. ‘ L . . 4/1, 009, 3 7} 1, G47, 4/1, 027. 5 : 37.7) 885.7 
Special-trade contractors_............-.- , 463. 7/1, 394. 4 . 7/1, 304. 8)1, 364. . 81, 448. 3}1, 469. 2/1, 454. 7/1, 426. 3/1, 1, 341. 61, 204.0 

Plumbing and heating.............-]-...-- $27.5) 317.3) 313.5) 310.2) 311. 322. 31. 340.7) 344. 338.9) 328.4] 319. 318.3) ¢ 
Painting ane decorating............]-..--- . 166. 2 ‘ 2. § ‘ 183. 8 8. 192.9} 190.4 6) 165.6 
Electrical work _. : ‘ 173.7 ). € 72. 3 75. 77. 177.8 76. 172.9} 171.6 8.8) 169.1 
Other special- -trade contractors..__- 3 737. 2 385. 8.2} 706. 24. 50. 750.0) 735.9 ; 683. 6 


Manufacturing 16, = 16, 769 7,027 16,919} 16,220) 16, 477 16, 557 
Durable goods #_______- iuicinnieie , 735) 9, 795 9, 9, 9, 88 9,8 9%, : le. 640 {9,582 |9,507 [9,619 1/9, 536 
Nondurable goods 4 6 6, 974)7. , 08 7, i 7, 279 17,238 [6,970 ; 7,021 


Ordnance and accessories ; I 129. 6 1 ‘ t 1 . , 137. 6 


Food and kindred products... ._.........|1, 575. 6)1, 509. 0}1, 475. 0/1, 
Meat products... 33.4) 328.7 
i Se 5. 112.3 
Canning and preserving i 179. 2 
Grain-mill products- d 8. 


139. 


11, 706. 6 
334. 6 
118.3 
363. 5 


1, 613. 
328. 


t 
oanm — 


ooLsor~ 


~ 
—_ 
sic 
t 2 bo So 
“ho orto we 


eB: 


a 
- 


Pal LBZ 
S83 
HUSWh CHWAIND DAMON 





Ls 
Confectionery and related products... 
Beverages___. 
Miscellaneous food products 


8 
é 


8 


@Qconw@-) 


“1,1 








Tobacco manufactures 


Cigars 
Tobacco and snuff 
Tobacco stemming and redrying 








33. 0) 





Senora Or W OOK SID 


.4| 


PN Ys 








3 


SSRioF 


Textile-mill products_.._._--- 
Scouring and combing plants... 
Yarn and thread mills 
Broad-woven fabric mills 
Narrow fabrics and small wares_- 
Knitting mills - 7m 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_. 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings. 
Hats (except cloth and millinery)... 
Miscellaneous textile goods 


Z 
tS 


te | 


. 4/1, 069, 
6. 5) BS 
9. 9| 


SER 


snast 
Conwm 


BSRos 
Sees 
— 
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Apparel and other finished textile aon 


8 
i) 


FesaxS8s § 
RE 


253. 1 ; 5:1, 176.211, 206 611,170 
122. 8| * 122. 5} ' 122.4) * 121. 1) "118. 3) 120. 


ucts 
Men’ sand boys’ suits and coats 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings and work 
clothing 
Women’s outerwear.................--- 
Women’s, children’s undergraments. - 


~ 





| | | j 
317. 2) . 3} 6} 317.6) 314.9) . 3) 309.2 
378. 4| . i 5) 360.9! 333.3) 339. 5) 
126. 9) : 23. 4 4) . 0} 
19. 8) é : 


Mm Ow 


Children’s outerwear. 

| =e |- 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories. 
Other fabricated textile products_....... 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry '—Continued 
[In thousands] 





1956 Annual 
average 
Industry 





z 
rj 
Bel 


July June | 1955 | 1954 


June | May Apr. 
j \ 








Manu facturing—Continued 
Lumber and wood products except fur- 


z 


NWWwWw Ld ae i] bo nae ono 
o 


2 
3 


3 
> 


s 22 ss Bs 
a 


aA BOD Ges 
~ 
i= 
uo 

-~ COOn 2Oe 
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s = 82 sz} 
-~ wv 


Bs 
BB 
maa 
3 838 


Logging camps and contractors 
Sawmills and planing mills 
Millwork, plywood, and | pretabricated 
structural wood products . 
Wooden containers. Eee ESOT 
Miscellaneous wood products... pecans ccecees 
' 


aad 
8 


ow 
ae 
o~ 
~~ 
= 
nN 


8 3 
4 


oe ©2 B24 NOD 





age 28 
-ow nae 
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32 a2 
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323 8 8 $8 sab Se 
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2 ss3 8 
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Furniture and fixtures 

Household furniture-- 

Office, public-building, and professional 
furniture... ionamin 

Partitions, shelving, lockers, and 
fixtures... _. 

Screens, blinds, “and miscellaneous 
furniture and fixtures 


4 
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oo 8 828 26S £2WOR Woe 
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Paper and allied products-. 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard. mills__ 
Paperboard containers and boxes. 
Other paper and allied products. 


Printing, publishing, and allied in- 
dustries. - 
Newspapers. _ 
Periodicals ee a ae | 
Books. 
Commercial printing 
Lithographing 
Greeting cards. 
Book binding and related industries _- 
Miscellaneous = een and 4 printing 
_ ,. ae 


BB 
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Chemicals and allied products 
Industrial inorganic chemicals _ __ 
Industrial organic chemicals 
Drugs and medicines. 
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Soap, cleaning and polishing prepara- | 
tions. | 
Paints, pig: nents, and fillers 

Gum and wood chemicals 

Fertilizers. ane 
Vegetable and animal oils and fats _- - - 
Miscellaneous chemicals..............-. 


1S 
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Products of petroleum and coal... _. 
Petroleum re Aning.. 
Coke, other petr oleum and coal prod- 
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Rubber products. . -- 
Tires and inner tubes......-- : 
Rubber footwear. oon 
Other rubber products 
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Leather and leather products - - 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished 
Industrial leather belting and packing 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings 
Footwear (except rubber) 
Luggage. 
i und bags and small leather goods. _- 
Gloves and miscellaneous leather goods 
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Stone, clay, and glass nmmee 

Flat glass. 

Glass and gl: issw are, , pressed or blown... 

Glass products ms ade of purchased 
glass. 

Cement, hydra ilie. 

Structural clay pi oducts- 

Pottery and related products - 

Concrete, gypsum, and plaster prod- | 
ucts...... 

Cut-stone and stone produets_ 

Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral 
products 
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See footnotes at end of table, 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry '—Continued 


{In thousands] 





Industry 


June 





Manufacturing—C ontinued 
Primary metal industries 1, 333. 8 1, 331. 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling | 
Tron and steel foundries_-.- 

Primary smelting and refining of non- 
ferrous metals 

Secondary smelting and refining “of 
nonferrous metals_-.-.....----- 

Rolling, drawing, and alloying of non- 
ferrous metals 

Nonferrous foundries__........-.....--.- ai 

Miscellaneous primary metal industries___|--- 





Fabricated metal products (except ord- 
nance, machinery, and transportation | 
equipment) | 

Tin cans and other tinware____.......- 

Cutlery, handtools, and hardware___- 

Heating apparatus (except electric) and 
plumbers’ supplies_...........-..-..- 

Fabricated structural metal products_ - 

— stamping, coating, and engrav- | 
in 

i ichting fixtures 

Fabricated wire products- 

Miscellaneous.fabricated metal prod- | 


Machinery (except electrical) 

Engines and turbines 

Agricultural machinery and tractors. -- 

Construction and mining machinery _- 

Metalworking machinery...-......-.- 

Special-industry machinery (except 
metalworking machinery) 

General industrial machinery 

Office and store machines and devices. 

Service-industry and household ma- | 
chines | 

Miscellaneous mach inery parts 





Electrical machinery 
Electrical generating, 
distribution, and 
paratus.-.. 
Electrical ap pliances ie seindeadinns 
Insulated wire and cable_--- 
Electrical equipment for vehicles 
Flectric lamps. -----. 
Communication equip ment__- 
Miscellaneous electrical products. 


transmission, } 
industrial ap- | 


Transportation anit eatin nt 

Automobiles. - 

Aircraft and parts 
A ircraft_-_- a 

Aircraft engines and parts , 

Aire raft propellers and a RAPS 3 
Other aircraft parts and equipr vent. | 

Ship and boatbuilding and repairing_- 
Shipbuilding and repairing_- 
Roatbuilding and repairing - 

Railroad equipment- - 

Other transportation e quipme nt 


Instruments and related products____-._- 

Laboratory, scientific, and engineering | 
instruments 

Mechanical measuring and controlling 
instruments e 

Optical instrume nts and lenses 

Surgical, medical, and dental instru- | 
ments | 

Ophthalmic ‘goods. _- 

Photographic app aratus_. 

Watches and clocks 


65. 


83. 


42. 
28 
65. 
35. ¢ 


Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware. _- 
Musical instruments and parts 
Toys and sporting goods. - 

Pens, pencils, other office supplies 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions. -_-_- 
Fabricated p ilasties produce ts 

Other manufacturing industries 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 





TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry '—Continued 


[In thousands] 





1956 
Industry 





May | April 


4,139 412.1 
2,751 {2 


Mar. 


| 
Transportation and pas utilities____ 4, 106 
Transportation 5 ‘ 
Interstate railroads. 
Class I railroads*_. . 
Local railw ays and bus lines. 
Trucking and warehousing 
Other transportation and services 
Bus lines, except local 
Air transportation (common carrier) 
ymmunication 
Telephone 
Telegraph i 
Other public utilities 
Gas and electric utilities 
Electric light and power utilities 
Gas utilities 
Electric light and gas utilities com- | 
hined 
Loca] utilities, not elsewhere class 


1; 062. 0 1, 048 
110.1 110. 
782. 1 
648.7 
43.9 
126.9 

Cc 


143.0! 


170.8 
22. 4 


10, 931 


° oF 
2, 926 


Wholesale and retail trade 
Wholesale trade 
Wholesalers, full-service and limited- 
unction 
Automotive_. 
Groceries, food specialties, 
wines, and liquors 
Electrical goods, machinery, hard- 
ware, and plumbing equipment 
Other full-service and limited-func- 
tion w ho lesalers 
W holes: 1 2 distributors, other. 
Retail trad 
Genera! manele andise stores 
Department stores and general ma 
order houses... 
Other g ral merchandise stores 
Food and liquor stores 
Grocery, meat, and vegeta 
ket 


10, 974 
2,919 


2 


2, 920 


-|1, 707.2 
114.3 


298. 0 
453.9 


1, 706. 


114. 113.8 


300. 8; 


beer, 


449. 4| 
846. 3) 
7|1, 215. 3/1, 
8,005 {7 
9/1, 384. 1/1, 


0 
6 


841. 

1, 211. 

&, O55 

2. 1 1, 387. 


890. 


&89 7 
497.! 


494.4 


ble mar- 
S) 1,090 
225. 8 
236. 8 
806. 2 
589. 5 
6 
387.1 
330. 5 


°o 


iry-product stores and dealers. 
Other food and liquor stores 
Automotive and accessories dealers 
Apparel and accessories stores 
Other sil trade Re 
Furniture and ap ” ance stores... 
Drug stores ; iain 


ret 


3, 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Banks and trust companies 
Security dealers and exc har ges 
Ir urance carriers and agent - 
Other finance agencies and real estate 


2, 265 
569. 7) 
81.0 
814.9 
799. 1 


g 
g 
5 
.4 
Service and mlscsiiansous 
Hot rdging places... 
Per nal vices: 
Lau 


Ch 


5,979 
486. 4 


» 05s 5, 859 
490. 9 467.7 


iri 334.0 
168. 7 
232 


331.1 
165. 4 
230. 5 


330. 2 
143. 4 
218.3 


ning mak dyeing plants $ 


Government 
Fe al 


State and local 


7, 138 
2, 188 
4, 950 


7,161 7,130 7,122 


2,168 2,162 
4,962 4,960 


jer 
‘ 


| 
Feb. | 


42, 


7A 


636. 9 


142.2 


170. 1) 


22. 3) 


10, 819 
, 924 


1, 710.31 1, 711. 3/1, 714. 


114.1 
301.9 


446. 5) 


848.8 
212.6 


895 

333. 4 
858. 5 
474.9 


1, 552. 6/1, 551. 0/1, 


0)1, 089. 4.1, 


224 0 
237. 6 
810.9 
552. 9 


72. 7\3, 647. 1/3, 


386.0 
330. 2 


2, 250 
566. 2 
80.6 
810.8 


792.7 


5, 818 
466. 7 


328. 9 
160.8 
214.7 


7, 084 


2, 160 
4, 


924 


Annual 


1955 average 





| 
Oct. | Sept. | Aug. 1955 | 1954 


Jan. Dec. | Nov. | | Jal 


~ 


G1) 4,339) 4,121) | 4, 148 
2,776 |2,776 |2,7 
. 9) 1, 226. 3/1, 234, 
8 1,078. 0,1, 086. 
1) 113. 


7| 793.8 


113. 
801.7 

633. 
44. 


634. 
117. 


Pay 


4,136) 4, 113] 
764 {2,745 


2 


3 


1, 240. 

1,091 
110. 9 
756. § 
637 
45 
116. 
771 
727. 
42 
597 
573 
254. ! 
144. 


at 
i) 
Sa 


1 
7 
6 
1 
9 . 3} 
43.9 . 5} 
118.8 
778 
734 
42 
585 
562. § 
249.8 
142 


3 


a cetacashia hie 


7. 8) 
0 


5A0. 5| 1 
248. 5} 8 
142 2) 

| 
170. 6 


99 5 


-- " 


170. 
29 


<<. 


1) 


174.2 
23. 4| 


| 2 
23. 4) 


| 


170. 0| 
22. 4| 


| 


10, “gl 
2, 925 


-6| 


. 9 oils 213 10,990 to 902! 10,713) 10, 707) 2 75, a — 10,5 
2, 946 |2, 912 2,880 (2,864 (2,850 | }2, 7 


= | 

911.708, 411, ¢03. 111, 678. 7/1, 088. 912, 650. 811, 671 | 

6) 114.3) 113.3) 113.9} 113.6 12¢ 2. 4) 
| } 


8/1, 744. 51, 725 
7) 149 114. 


1)1, 625. 4 


113. 110.1 


301.2} 305.0) 304.5) 300.2) 208.1) 295.6) 298. 292.4) 206.7} 207.3 
' 


444.5) 445.3) 443.3) 441.3) 438.9) 438.0) 436.3) 431.8) 432 15. 6 


4| 879.3) 863 
9} 1, 219. 21, 290 
}8, RRS 8, 267 
0/1, 984. 0)1, 594. 8 


i, 


R55. 
209. 
005 
397. 


814.0; 829.5 
, 176. 2)1, 187. 
7,888 (7,945 


"365. 4/1, 430. § 


831. 
. 185, 
‘$49 
, 333 


R20. ¢ 
1, 189 
7, 848 
0/1, 330. 


2\ 
1, 0 
i, 
902 


494 
545. 


912. 
518. 
492.0 


5.0| 852.7 
78.0) 477-8 
5. 4/1, 492. 

| 


4/1, 258. 3/1, 035. ! 
6} 725.7) 559.: 


8)1,5 


869. 1) 
496. 3 
70. 2/1, 538 , 490. 1}1, 
| | 
, 033. 2/1, 
234.1 
222. §| 
802. 6) 


107.0'1, 085. 7) 
223.3) | 223 
239.9] 229. 3 
836.2) S21.! 
722.2) 615.3 
5/3, 772. 7/3, 606. § 
412.0, 398 
351.5) 334 


090. 
223. 
231. 
$15 


571 


1, 1, 061. 5)1, 048. 7/1, 030. 
224.5, 230.3 
226.1; 222.3 
815.2; 814.6 7 
594.2} 582.9) 533.0 

3, 491. 1/3, 708. 1|3, 681, 1/3, 667 
389.1} 383.3) 380.4) 378.¢ 

331.2) 327.9) 328. 


1/1, 035 
235.7| 236. 
219 220, 


6 
818.7; 812 
545. 3 


039 
226 
225. 
81 
589. ¢ 
664. 5/3, 631. 
388. 
332. : 


5 
5 
8 
. 5 
8 
f 
1 
2 


| 
248) 
6 
78.9 
802. 2 
810.5 


2, 238) 
561.1 
80.1 
803. 9 
792.7 


2, 265) 
561.2 
80. 2 
807.2 
817. 4| 


2, 243 
5Al Qo 
sco 
806, 2 
794. 5 


2, 238 
560. 3) 
79.5 
803.4 


793. 7 


2,241 
3 
79. 2 
802. 2 
802. 6 


2, 263 
560. 7) 

79. 4 
803. 6 
819. 2} 


2 


5A. 


5, 803 
457.7 


5, 883 
470 


5,853 
466. 3 
330.7 
161. 

216.9 


033 


331.4 
162. 7 


219. 9 


332 


7,324 
2,436 |i 


7, 
158 
877 4,888 


2, 
4, 





i The Bureau of Labor Statistics series on employment in nonagricultural 
establishments are based upon reports submitted by cooperating firms. 
These reports cover all full- and part-time employees in private nonagricul- 
tural est iblis! ments who worked during, or received pay for, any part of the 
pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Because of this, persons 
who worked in more than one establishment during the reporting period will 
be counted more than once. In Federal establishments the data generally 
refer to persons who worked on, or received pay for, the last day of the 
month. Proprietors, self-employed persons, unpaid family workers, and 
domestic servants are excluded. These employment series have been ad- 
justed to first-quarter 1955 benchmark levels indicated by data from govern- 
ment social-insurance programs. 

Data for the 2 most recent months are subject to revision without notation; 
revised figures for earlier months will be identified by asterisks the first month 
they are published. 

‘These data differ in several respects from the nonagricultural employment 
data shown in the Monthly Report’ on the Labor Force (table A-1, civilian 
labor force), which are obtained by household interviews. This MRLF 
series relates to the calendar week which contains the 8th day of the month. 
It includes all persons (14 years and over) with a job whether at work or not, 
proprietors, self-employed persons, unpaid family workers, and domestic 
servants, 


and accessories; lumber and wood 
furniture and fixtures; stone, clay, and glass 
products; primary metal industries; fabricated metal products (except 
ordnance, machinery, and transportation equipment); machinery (except 
electrical); electrical machinery; transportation equipment; instruments and 
related products; and miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 

? Nondurable goods include: food and kindred products; tobacco manufac- 
tures; textile-mill products; apparel and other finished textile products; paper 
and allied products; printing, publishing, and allied industries; chemicals and 
allied products; products of petroleum and coal; rubber products; and leather 
and leather products 

‘ State and local government data exclude, as nominal employees, electe d 
officials of small local units, and paid volunteer firemen. 

*Beginning with January 1956, class I railroads include only those having 
annual operating revenues of $3,000,000 or more. This class formerly included 
all railroads having annual operating revenues of $1,000,000 or more. 

SEE footnote 1, p. 965. 

Nore.—Information on concepts, methodology, etc., 
given in a technical note on Measurement of Industrial 
Employment, which appeared in the September 1953 
Monthly Labor Review. 


? Durable goods include: ordnance 


products (except furniture); 


is 
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TABLE A-3: Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries ! 


{In thousands] 





average 


1956 | | Annual 
Industry 





Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. ; ; | June | 1955 | 1954 


tp 


91.8) 2 
29. 5| 3 
28. 9) 6 
5 
8 
6 











ton zs : ’ 14. 8) 
Anthracite 3 6} 29.1) 
Bituminous coal b 6 203. 5) 





| 
Crude-petroleum and natural-gas pro- | | 
duction: | | 
Petroleum and natural-gas production } | | 
(except contract services) | 129. 128.6) 127. 6 128.3} 128.4) 128. 2 126.8} 127.6) 131.4) 135. 9 1H, 7] 
} 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying | 7. 95.1) OL 4) 89. ) 89.5) 911) 93 4 94.8) 95. d v4. 0 93. 7 91. 7| 
| j 

Manufacturing _- 5 13, 030 _13, 14 a. 125! _B, 212) 13,260) 13,451) 13, 487) 3, 440) 13,365 13, 24 LB, 942 13, 078) 13, 053) 

Durable goods 2 _-------.-|7,569 {7,607 17,674 7, 621 7,682 {7,751 |7, 838 \7, 829 - ,721 {7,612 He 554 491 /7, 7,538 | 
Nondurable goods # 15, 5,423 |5, 440 5, 504 Is, 520 |5, 509 15, 613 [5,658 |5,7 5,753 (5,710 451 15, 4! » 515 | 5,405 


| 

Ordnance and accessories . 84.1) 84.2) ‘ ‘I 
6/1, 

2. 9) 


| 
. 3) 





129. 4| 








aN 





85.7; 87, 





g 
ae 


| 
, 013. 0/1, 021. 
259.4) 264. 
68.1} 67.1 
0) 141. 
4) . 6 
59. 4| 
22. 0} 
56. 3) 
.3 
. 1] 
| 
89. 7] 
30. 4) 


Food and kindred products - 1/1, 023. 3,1, 020. 
Meat products 258. 6) 
Dairy products ___-- a 
Canning and preserving 
Grain-mill products_.-.- 
Bakery products 
Sugar. __- th TES 
Confectionery and related products _- 
Beverages _- 
Miscellaneous food I nswasccun | 


o~ eo 


Wry wo DH 


ASO Deo en 


SOAs Oone ecw a 


= tf 45 = 


Tobacco manufactures..........-.-.---.-} 
Cigareties..............--.- wipe wanes 


»BWIRVSD pol oh a a 


iS 
Nene > caeaanes a> 


—— Ome 


0) 
0| 


=. 
<o onowns 


= 


Textile-mill products 
Scouring and combing yaa... ematieel 
Yarn and thread mills_.............--- 
Broad-woven fabric mills_......-.-..-- 
Narrow fabrics and smallwares 
Knitting mills 
Dyeing and finishing textiles. 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings 
Hats (except cloth and millinery) ----- 
Miscellaneous textile goods_.........-- 


mom 
© 
oo 


Qed anr a 
wrmoHa2ao 


‘ p 
WOU OK-12HSOoO 


Syn 
° my al 
MIAN MI-10 
SnS48 
IN Wa—rmoe 


_ROWSHNSORS 
to 


oni wo 
CNOOCSNAws 
PRA he eOO~ 


Apparel and other finished textile 

products 

Men’s and boys’ suits and coats_....__-. 

Men’s and boys’ furnishings and work 
clothing 

Women’s outerwear_. 

Women’s, children’s undergarments. - 

Millinery 

Children’s outerwear..........-....--- 

Fur goods 

Miscellaneous apparel and accessories. 

Other fabricated textile products. 


. 0) 1, 100 
. 8} 110. 
| 
8} 293 
9.9} 320 2.4 293 
4; 110.9 7. ( 101 
0} 18 2 15 
| 15.8 64! 
4 y 0. 10.! 
| 57. 3 55.3 48. 5) 
1} 105. 


~— 
au 
— 
aia 
22 . 


' 
7.0/1, 013. 
19. 4 97.8 


~ 
ton 
oo 


8| 276. 5) 


toto 


tn Ome 


VIS NACHS We 


StI MIIOD 
OC P4000 


DP ~I ie 02 he 99 0 
we Ds 


oo to“ 4 
_PNOAWwWe w 


Lumber and wood products oan fur- 

niture) we 

Logging camps and contractors _- 

Sawmills and planing mills 

Millwork, plywood, and prefabricated 
structural wood products 

Wooden containers..... 

Miscellanesus wood products eaaloaibit 


9.9} 709.! 
.O} 114 
383.6) 377. 


Neo 
| 


23. 9 119. ; 
3} 50. 
1] 47.5 
7} 300.5 

215.8 


bo Q 
AK S> SCS 


ae 
tle 


Furniture and fixtures__.............---- 
Household furniture_.............---- 
Office, public-building, and profes- ml } 

sional furniture ‘ . . 5 : 38. 0) 7. . 3} . 5) . . 4 35. 3} 
3| 
age 


Nw: 
wn 


Partitions, shelving, lockers, ‘and fix- ad 


Screen, blinds, and misceilaneous - ol 
~ 


furniture and fixtures 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-3: Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries '—Continued 
[In thousands] 





1955 Annual 
average 





Industry 


y 
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June May 


Oct. | Sept. 








Manu facturing—Continued 
Paper and allied products 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills. - 
Paperboard containers and boxes 
Other paper and allied products_....... 


Printing, a and allied indus- 
tries 
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New spapers.. 

Periodicals_. 

Books ee Se See 

Commercial printing... 

Lithography pushetinee 

Greeting cards. 

Bookbinding and related industries. ___ 

Miscellaneous publishing and printing 
services. 


Chemicals and allied products_........-. 
'ndustrial inorganic chemicals - - ...- .- 
Industrial organic chemicals - - 

Drugs and medicines... 

Soap, cleaning and polishing Prepara- 
tions 

Paints, pigments, ‘and fillers 

Gum and wood chemicals... 

Fertilizers 

Vegetable and animal oils and fats_- 

Miscellaneous chemicals. - . --.-- 

Products of petroleum and coal 
Petroleum refining 
Cc oke, other pe stroleum and coal | prod- 
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Rubber products a 
Tires and inner tubes-_----. es SRST, 
Rubber footwear 
Other rubber products 


Ss 
zeal 
m Ones 


 s- 
oS 


Leather and leather products j 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished - 
In justrial leather belting and packing 
Boot and shoe cut stock and ae. 
Footwear (except rubber) 

Luggage bal 
Handbags and small leather goods. . ._- | 
Gloves and miscellaneous leather goods. 


o8& seats 


Wm WC 
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Stone, clay, and glass products-. 
Flat glass 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown 
Glass products made of purchased 
glass aoe 
Cement, hydraulic 
Structural clay products -- 
Pottery and related products | 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster prod- | 
ucts 
Cut-stone and stone products. 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral | 
products . © _ Schonell 71 


Primary metal industries. }1, 120. 11, 119. 3) 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling | 
mills .------| 560.9) ' 563.3) 566.5) 566. 5) 
a m and steel foundries —=F ' § 
Primary smelting and refining of non- | | 
ferrous metals —- 53 { 54. § 53. 
Secondary smelting and refining of non- | 
ferrous metals S agimiai 10. . 2 " .5) 10. 
Rolling, drawing, and aeons of non- | | | 
ferrous metals ommrients . af ‘ | ‘ 9! 95. 6) 
Nonferrous foundries . --| 62. 3) H3. £ 4. 56. 7.8 
Miscellaneous primary metal indus- 
tries _ 31. 0) . 6) ’ . 130. 


Fabricated metal products (except ‘as, 
nance, machinery, and ne | 
tion e quipment) _- Q . 04. 5) 899. 912.! . | 
Tin cans and other tinware. = tein $1.1) 51.3 . 47 46. ‘ g 5 55. 3) 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware.._. 24. B. 27.4) 130. . 32. 28. 5.3 
Heating apparatus (except electric) and | | 
plumbers’ supplies_.. ‘ 96. 4) B. 97. 2 
Fabricated structural metal products - al “i 126. : La 4 216.8 3 
Metal stamping, coating, and engrav- | | 
ing... co .9 9 9 211.3 ; 5 0 
Lighting fixtures wae 36 . 2] ; L 41.8 . 6 , a 
Fabricated wire products-._..- ‘ . 3 ’ 52.9 3. , : 49.5 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal Prod. | | | 
wets..... = 1 . 5} ! ‘ 115. 6} ‘ : 3 113.9 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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TABLE A-3: Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries '—Continued 


{In thousands] 





| | 

1956 | 1955 | Annual 

| average 
Industry = _ —_ a sie ee ee 
} | | | | | | 
| June | May | Apr. Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | 1955 | 1954 
| 








Manufacturing—Continued } | 
Machinery (except electrical)... ..__- }1,291. . 281. 0/1, 274. 3)1, 261. 311, 249. 5)1, 225. 3) 1, 206. 4 1, 162. , 16 ° 7}1, 192. . 8. 3i1, 1 51. 5 
Engines and turbines - 55. 57. 57.1 57.0 56.3 56.0 54.6 57. 53. 53.2} 53.9) 2) 53.6 7 
Agrienltural machinery and tractors_..|_.__-- 08.5 | 112.3 | 73| 115.7] 119.2] 118. 5. 6} ; 86. 5 . 7] 7. 3.3 104. ; 
Construction and mining machinery -- -| Sa 3. 3.: 2. 110. 108.0} 106. ’ 1) : 101. @ 3 97.1, %6 3. 6 R89, § 

| 

~-/ 


| | 


Metalworking machinery-_ --. 219.3) 217.7) 216.4 -9} 203.8) 206. : 
Special-industry machinery sitet | | 

metalworking machinery) ._ ----_- --| 137. 37. 37.5) 136. 134.3) 133. 31.6) 130.5) 130 
General industrial machinery-. = . 3. 76. 174. 171.8} 170.3) 169.2 56.6) 166 
Office and store machines and devices_| Souci 5. 94. 92. ¢ 91. 90. 89. 37. g 3. 6 85. 
Service-industry and household ma- | } | 

chines... | 55. 3 59. § 53. ¢ 152. 147. § 144 39. ! 7. 130. 
Miscellaneous machinery ees 3. 216. . 8} 216. 216. 215. . § : 202. § 


850.8 | 870.4 


Electrical machinery 
Electrical generating, transmission, 
| 

| 

all 


distribution, and industrial appara- 
/ i 
Electrical appliances 
Insulated wire and cable } 
Electrical equipment for vehicles....___| 
Electric lamps... ; % 
Communication equipment. " 
Miscellaneous electrical products------ 


Lo he 


Transportation scneenccent _---~-}1,283.0 |1,292. 4| 
Automobiles _- ..-| 610 9 | 
Aircraft and parts........._.-.- : es 2 
Aircraft. we 
Aircraft engines and parts... aaacn 
Aircraft propellers and parts_-____-_- 
Other aircraft parts and equipment 

= and boat building and repairing-_-} 
Shipbuilding and repairing--.- ; 
Boatbuilding and repairing-- -- 

Railroad equipment 

Other transportation equipment- -- 
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Instruments and related products_ " 
Laboratory, scientific, and engineering | 
instruments... 
Mechanical measuring and controlling | 
instruments... _- s 
Optical instruments and lenses_- 
Surgical, medical, and dental instru- | 
ments..._. | 
Ophthalmic goods sole 
Photographic apparatus-_...__--- 
Watches and clocks 


Oo 


Miscellaneous manufacturing industries_- 
Jewelry, silverware, and ow * ee 
Musical instruments and parts _ - 

Toys and sporting goods__- 

Pens, pencils, other office supplies_..._- 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions_-_-_- 
Fabricated plastics products | 
Other manufacturing industries__-_._- 


42. 9) 
15. 
66. £ 
22. 
53. 
69. 6 


123. 23.0} 121.9 
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1 See footnote 1, table A-2. Production and related workers include work use (e. g., powerplant), and recordkeeping and other services closely associ- 
ing foremen and all nonsupervisory workers (including leadmen and trainees ated with the above prod iction operations. : 
engaged in fabricating, processing, assembling, inspection, receiving, storage, See footnote 2, table A- 
handling, packing, warehousing, shipping, maintenance, janitorial, watch- 2 See footnote 3, table A- 
man services, products development, auxiliary production for plant's own SEE footnote 1, p. 965. 








A: EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 





TABLE A-4: Indexes of production-worker employment and weekly payrolls in manufacturing industries ' 
[1947-49 = 100] 





Period | Employ-| Weekly || Period | Employ-| Weekly || | Employ-| Weekly 
| ment payrolls || | payrolls || ment | payrolls 
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1955: November “= 109. 163. § 
December 108. 163.7 


: Average... 
0: Average 
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: Average_. 
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: Average 
3: Average 
: Average. 
: Average 
: Average 
50: Average....... | 
ye Se ee 


“Im WO 
hd 


1956: January | 107. 159. 
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i a | : 157. § 
\ 50.9 |} April ’ 158. 
August .| 54. | Ms 5. 3 156. 
eee a | :. | 5 - 
October. ‘ 
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1 See footnote 1, tables A-2 and A-3. 


SEE footnote 1, p. 965. 


TABLE A-5: Government civilian employment and Federal military personnel 


[In thousands] 





Annual 
average 
Unit of Government ia 





Apr’ Mar. Feb. Jan. Dec. Nov. Oct. Sept. ! July June May 1955 1954 





Total civilian employ- 
ment '.. dwitigimoat 7, 161 7, 130 7, 122 7,033 | 7, 7,033 | 7,043 , 92 : 6, 722 6, 918 6, 915 6, 751 
Federal employment ?_....| 2,176 2, 168 2, 162 2, 16 2, 156 | 2, 168 2, 17: . 173 2, 187 2, 159 2, 188 2, 188 


Executive. ---/2, 149.6 (2,142.1 (2,135.8 : 2, . 2, 142.2 (2, 146. 9 /2, 5 |2, 2,132.9 2, 161.7 
Department of De- 
fense 1, 029.7 |1, 025. , 022.9 . 9 ' > , 1,033.8 1, 036. 3 4 , 036. .2 (1,023.7 |1, 027. 
Post Office Depart- 
ment : 


509. 508. 4 : 506.1} 510. 3 . 503. 8 530 


21.6 
4.0 


Legislative 
Judicial 


Other agencies......| 6 A068. 6 . 598. va 600. 0 .6 05. 5 s . 9 605.3 | 603.8 
9 
3 


District of Columbia ?_. 


Executive 
Department of De- 
fense . 
Post Office Depart- 
ment... 
Other agencies -. 


Legislative... 
Judicial 


State and local employ 
ment > on 4,985 | 4,962 4,960 4, 888 , 86. , 87 7 4, 497 , 535 . 728 4,727 
State nd 1, 277.0 |1, 270.9 |1, 260.2 (1, . 245.6 1, 254.5 2 4 , 218.4 (1,172.6 |1,174 » al: > , 215.4 


Local. ....-. .-----|3, 708.0 (3,690.8 3,690.9 3, 3, 2 (3, 642.5 3,6 . , 620.3 3, 534.5 (3,325.0 3,360.7 5, 512. 3, 3, 511. 2 


2,034.7 |1, 741.8 (1,77 x 2, 2, 010. 8 


Education 2, 244.8 |2, 24: 2, 250.1 |2, : 2, 200.6 2, 198 
2, 667. 2,718.2 |2,755.2 (2, 75: , 687.1 2, 2, 665.8 


1 
Other ‘ .-}2, 740.2 |2, 718 2,710.0 (2, 2, 687.5 667.1 
Total military personnel ¢...| 2, 843 85 2, 879 2, ; 2 | 2916 | 2,945 2, 952 2, 960 2, 974 2, 966 ¢ , 99 3, 025 


Army... : 1, 039.4 (1,054.7 |1, 064.4 (1, 5 |1, , 083.6 (1, 095.0 , 109.5 1,123.8 1,120.5 |1, , 5 |1, 165. § 
Air Force : 910 5) 911.5 | 936.7 | 951.5 | 955.2] 950.5 | 959.8 59. ¢ 959. ¢ 955. : 
Navy. : 3 71.6 674.5 666.7 | 668.5 | 661. 660. 3 659. 1 B 6 9. 668.8 
Marine Corps 198. 3 f 199. 4 5 | 200.0 201.0; 201.8 | 201.6] 2020 f ’ 205. ¢ 
Coast Guard 28 2 29.1 9. 9.3] 29.3 29.4 29. 29.2 29.0 23.7 )| 2 ; 28 





1 Data refer to Continental United States only. Metropolitan Area (District of Columbia and adjacent Maryland and 
? Data are prepared by the Civil Service Commission. Virginia counties). 
3 Includes all Federal civilian employment in Washington Standard ‘ Data refer to Continental United States and elsewhere. 

SEE footnote 1, p. 965. 
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Geographic division and State 





' 
‘ 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
' 


Middle Atlantic_. 


New Hampshire - 
..... aa 
Massachusetts - 
Rhode Island _ - 
Connecticut 


Continental United States _- 
Maine 


New England.-.-.....-. 


IN vieceiinccactaddccoancenewace 


New Jersey - 
Michigan 
Wisconsin_- 


New York. - 
Fe SR icainrnsindidtetniibanena 


West North Central 


Minnesota. ....-.- 


District of Columbia 


West Virginia_..._- 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 


South Dakota....-- 
Maryland ......... 


BEET. .ccccces 
North Dakota. - 
Nebraska 

South Atlantic........... 
Delaware _. 


East South Central 


| eee 


THMOT SCHON 
Sous SANK AN SOI 
san = 


Montana 


Oklahoma.. 
,, RSs 


Alabama. 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Louisiana.......... 


Ca 
a ae 


ron 


Washington ....--- 


Oregon -_-.. 


Pacific. - 





ished because of the inclusion of 


data for the UCFE program. 


} 


Note.—Data for months prior to April 1956 differ from 


gures 


1 Average of weekly data adjusted for split weeks in the month. Fi 


may not add to exact column totals because of rounding. 


figures previously pub 


Source: U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau oi Employment Security. 
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TABLE A-9: Unemployment insurance and employment service programs, selected operations ' 
ds.] 


[All items except average benefit ts are in th 








1956 | | 1054 





May Apr. June May May 


Mar. Feb. Jan. 


| 
r= 





a service: | | 
New applications for work... -_- 
Nonfarm placements -----.-.--- 


663 
542 


735 
439 


675 
504 
} | | 
State unemployment insurance | | 
programs: ? | | | | 
984, | 1, 349 910 1, 227 


Initial claims # 993, 
1, 359) 1, 491 1, 144 1, 289 2, 070 
3.6 4.0 


811) 


567 432 


881 
2.3 


3, 015 


Insured unemployment ¢ (aver- | } | 
age weekly volume) 1, 255) 1, 113) 
Rate of insured unemployment i 3. 3) 0; 3.1) 3.4 5.7 
Weeks of unemployment com- | } 
pensated . 4, 896 5, 775) 4, 650, 
Average weekly benefit amount | 
for total unemployment .-| $26.60) $27.02) °$27.13) $26.95) $26.61 
Total benefits paid $125, 786/ $133, 925; Lt v8 $143, 923 $135, 722 


5, ay 5, 287 hee 4, 996) 


46} $24. a6! $24. 40 
sor ara, 861/$117, 


7, 768 


$25. 85 $24. 68 
$74, 674 2 $185, 601 
Unemployment compensation for | 
veterans: * | 
Initial claims # 
Insured unemployment ¢ (aver- 
age weekly volume) | 
Weeks of unemployment com- 


RE 
Total benefits paid ? 

















} 
214 °271 
$5,722) °$7, 274 


pe a = 


5} 7 21 


161 
$4, 243 





Railroad unemployment insurance: 
Applications * - | 
Insured unemployment (ave erage } | | 

weekly volume) - pa 5) 36) 48 55 57 47 37) 
Number of payments * 9 95 | 126 124) 129) 107) 73) 61| 65) 


Average amount of benefit pay- | | | | | 
ment ® $54.70, $57.40) $57.67) $55.33) $54.82) $55.45) $55.30 
Total benefits paid Piecesahun oa $5,144) $7,242) $7,112 $7, ues) $5, 791) $3,328 $3, 466 
rograms: '! | | 
nsured unemployment ¢ 1, 316 1, 439 1, 578 1,651) 1,606 1, 38 956 S64 


17| 11] u1| 

20) 28 30 49 97 
130 

$51. 43 
$11, 742 


$55. 59) 


$52.06) $56. 36 
$3, 917 ¢ 


$3,468 $7, 309 


All 


951 1,226 1,392, 2,244 





1 Federal portion only of benefits paid jointly with other programs. 


1 Average weekly insured unemployment excludes territories; other items 
Weekly benefit amount for total unemployment is set by law at $26. 


include them. 


2 Data include activities under the program of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion for Federal Employees (UCFE), which became effective on January 1, 
1955. 

4 An Initial claim is a notice filed by a worker at the beginning of a period 
of unemployment which establishes the starting date for any insured unem- 
ployment which may result if he is unemployed for 1 week or longer. 

‘Number of workers reporting the completion of at least 1 week of 
unemployment. 

5 The rate of insured unemployment is the number of insured unemployed 
—- as a percent of the average covered employment in a 12-month 
perioc 

* Based on claims filed under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1952. Excludes claims filed by veterans to supplement State, UCFE, or 
railroad unemployment insurance benefits 


* An application for benefits is filed by arailroad worker at the beginning of 
his first period of unemployment in a benefit year; no application is required 
for subsequent periods in the same year. 

* Payments are for unemployment in 14-day registration periods; the aver- 
age amount is an average for all compensable periois. Not adjusted for re- 
coveries of overpayments or settlement of underpayments. 

” Adjusted for recoveries of overpayments and settlement of underpay- 
ments. 

u “etcim an unduplicated count of insured unemployment under the 
State, UCFE, and veterans programs, and that covered by the Railroad 
U nemploy nals Insurance Act. 

* Revised. 
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B: Labor Turnover 


TABLE B-1: Monthly labor turnover rates in manufacturing, by class of turnover ! 
[Per 100 employees] 
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1 Pata for the current month are preliminary. 

Note.—Month-to-month changes in total employment in manufacturing 
industries as indicated by labor turnover rates are not comparable with the 
changes shown by the Bureau’s employment se jes for the following reasons: 

(1) Accessions and separations are reported for the entire calendar month; 
the employment and payroll reports, for the most part, refer to a l-week pay 
period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 

(2) The turnover sample is not so large as that of the employment sample 
and includes proportionately fewer small plants; certain industries are not 
covered. The major industries excluded are printing, publishing, and allied 
industries: canning and preserving fruits, vegetables, and seafoods; women’s, 
misses’, and children’s outerwear; and fertilizers. 


(3) Plants are not included in the turnover computations in months, when 
work stoppages are in prozresss: the influence of such stoppages is reflected, 
however, in the employment figures 

beginning with data for October 1952, 


com} onents 
separation rate because of rounding. 


may not add to total 


Information on concepts, methodology, etc., is given in 
a technical note on Measurement of Labor Turnover, 
which appeared in the May 1953 Monthly Labor Review. 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates in selected industries 


[Per 100 employees] 





Total accession Separation rate 


rate | | j n ‘ “a 
Industry Quit | Discharge Layoff M "7 mili 








Apr. May | Apr. May Apr. May 
1956 1956 | 1956 | 1956 1956 | 1956 
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Food and kindred anne ts... 
Meat products ae 
Grain-mill produc “ee 
Bakery products_--_-_._-- 
Beverages: 
Malt liquors_-. 
Tob eco Manufactures -- - 
Cigarettes. .._. 
Cigars 
Tobacco and snutf 
Textile-mill products 
Yarn and thread mills 
Broad-woven fabric mills . 
Cotton, silk, synthetic fiber... - 
Woolen and worsted. 
cal ing mills 
Ful!l-fashioned hosiery 
Seamless hosiery 
Knit underwear aa 
Dyeing and finishing textiles _- = 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings. ._- 
Apparel and other finished textile wed 
ucts : 
Men’s and hoys’ suits and coats _- 
Men’sand boys a and work | 
clothing ‘ 
Lumber and wood produc “ts (except fur- | 
niture) | 
Logging camps and contractors 
Sawmills and planing mills 
Millwork, plywood, and prefabricated | 
structural wood produc ts 
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Furniture and fixtures 
Household furniture 
Other furniture and fixtures 
Paper and allied products 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills__- 
Paperboard containers and boxes 
Chemicals and allied products ae 
Industrial inorganic chemic -als 
Industria 1 orga: ic chemicals 
Synthetic fibers 
Drugs and medicines 
Paints, pigments, and fillers 
Products of petroleum and coal 
Petroleum refining... - 
Rub ber produets 
Tires and inner tubes 
Rubber footwear 
Other rubber products 
Leather and leather products 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished 
Footwear (except rubber) 
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Stone, clay, and glass products 
Glass and glass products 
Cement, hydraulic 
Structural clay products ; 
Pottery and related products_.... 
Primary metal industries , 
Blast furnaces, stee] works, and roll- 
tug 1 nil lis _. 
Iron and steel foundries 
Ges -iron foundries 
Malleable-iron foundries_ -. 
Steel foundries 
Primary smelting and refining of non- | 
ferrous metals: 
Primary smelting and refining of 
copper, lead, and zine 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of non- 
ferrous metals: 
Rolling, drawing, and ase of 
copper ; . 
Nonferrous foundries_. 
Other primary meta! industries: 
Iron and steel forgings. ......-...-.. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates in selected industries—Continued 
[Per 100 employees] 





| Total accession 


Separation rate 





Discharge Misc., incl. mili- 


tary 


Layoff 





May Apr. 
1956 1956 





Apr. | May 
1956 1956 


May 
1956 


Apr. 





Manu facturing—Continued 


Fabricated metal products (except ord- 
nance, machinery, and transportation 
equipment) 

Cutlery, handtools, and hardware____ 
Cutlery and edge tools. 


CNS 
OD cn cr Co 


Heating apparatus (except electric) 
and plumbers’ supplies. _........... 
Sanitary ware and plumbers’ 
i ee 

Oil burners, nonelectric heating 
and cooking apparatus, not else- 
where classified | 
Fabricated structural metal products 
Metal stamping, coating, and en- 


> 
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Agricultural machinery and tractors - - 
Construction and mining machinery- -| 
Metalworking machinery | 
Machine tools 
Metalworking machinery (except 
machine tools) 
Machine-tool accessories -__......-- 
Special-industry machinery (except 
metalworking machinery) 
General industrial machinery 
Office and store machines and devices. | 
Service-industry and household | 
machines 
Miscellaneous machinery parts_--...-- 


Electrical machinery 
Electrical generating, transtnission, 
distribution, and industrial appa- 
ratus 
Communication equipment 
Radios, phonographs, television 
sets, and equipment | 
Telephone, telegraph, and related 
equipment 
Electrical appliances, lamps, and mis- | 
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Transportation equipment 
Automobiles 
Aircraft and parts....... 
Aircraft 
Aircraft engines and parts 
Aircraft propellers and parts_- 
Other aircraft parts and equip- | 
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Ship and boat building and repairing 
Railroad equipment : 
Locomotives and parts 
Railroad and street cars___- a 
Other transportation equipment. .-.... 
Instruments and related products 
Photographic apparatus __ 
Watches and clocks 
Professional and scientific instruments_ 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware_. 
Nonmanufacturing 


aes 


Iron mining_...- 

Copper mining. ..-..-- 

Lead and zine mining. 
Anthracite mining--...................-- oad 
Bituminous-coal mining --............-- 
Communication: 

Telephone 

Telegraph 3. 
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1 Not available. 

2 Less than 0.05. 

3 Data relate to domestic employees except messengers and those compen- 
sated entirely on a commission basis. 


Norte.—See footnote 1 and Note on table B-1, p. 978. For industries in- 
cluded in the durable- and nondurable-goods categories, see table A-2, foot 
notes 2 and 3 (exceptions are contained in the note to table B-1), 
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C: Earnings and Hours 


TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees! 





Mining 





J 





Total: Metal Iron a Lead and zinc 
| Avg ¥ Avg. | Avg. | 
we | ag | wis | Ay gp | ier loo. 





Year and month ee 





' 
ik } T | 
Av .| Avg | Ave. | Ave. | avo | Avg. mn g. | Ave. | 

w kly. y,| brly. | wkly. | 9 kl hrly. why. way. | ihely: wkly. 
earn- | wk —_- earn- | earn- | y. | earn- | earn- In hours | ©@™- = | ho *| earn- | earn- 4 earn- 
ings | ~ | ings | ings | ings ngs | ings 2 | | ings | ings | wed ings | ings | ings | 
—__———-—-— --— Biciiee | —_— _——- | — ‘een es ee 
| | | 
1954: Average | $84. 46) 8| $2. 07| $82. 03! $2. 3a $87. 13) 42. . $2.05) $76. 92 . 7] 
1955: Average.......| 92. 42) 2.2} 2.19) 92 2.30) 95.70} 44.1 2.17) 83.82 4 2.01) $ 
_ - 89. 46 2 12) 2. 19) 94. 34) q 12); 81. " 1.96} 77. 
June — 90. 95 2.15 2. 21} 97. 00} | 2.17) 83.20) .6 2.00) 87. 
July | 91.46 2. 22| 35! 94.81) 2. 21) 2.02) 86. 
August_...... 94. 95 2. 25 37; 98.06 2. 2.02; 85.7 
Septem ber 4) 99.68 2 2.06, 85.77 
October. 41; 98.10 ; 2. j 5 2. 08) 
November 0} 96,73 2. 5. .8 2. 06 
2. 26 i 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
_ 23 





$1. 89) $75. 05! . 51/ $80. 85 
4 33. 4) . 26 

3. 87 
28 
5. 50 
94. 50 
. 73 

. 86) 


“Wee nw 


J Bs 
— Ort SD 


55 105. 73 
62) 104. 22 
57| 103. 18 
52) 102. 38 
60) 105. 46 
46) 106. ¢ 68 


December. 40) 98.99 2. 09) 
42} 102. 60 2.10 
2. 08 
2.11 
2.12 


2.11 


January _... 
February 
March 
April 99. 65 
May 72 3.3! . 39) 100. 80 
_Mining— ‘Continued } c ontract construction 


NNN NNN) 
PNNNNNNNNNNK 
+“ ‘ 


tots ectok ss 
A hk mh ol 
BSSRSSELSSSSS 
a 


5. 24 
. 86 


t 


B2SSBRNBY 
ad tg 


jropy 
® 





Petr roleam 1 and nat- | Nonbuilding construction 
ural gas produc- | Nonmetallic mining | Total: Contract con- |———-———— 
tion (except con- and quarrying struction | Total: Nonbuilding 
tract services) construction 
A verave__.. $91. 94 40.5 $77.44, 44.0, ‘$31. $1. 76) $93. 98 37.0, $2.54, $92. 86 40.2; $2. ai) $86.88) 40.6 
A verage fi 94.19 40.6 80. 99 44. . 82) 95.94 36.9 94. 87 40. 2.36; 91.05 41.2 
May... ; | 96. 41 81.99 45. 3 81) 95. 86 37.3 94. 30 40. 2.34, 90.03 .3 
June 5 | 93.03 45.3 83) 96.63 37.6 96. 17 41 34| 93.93 5 
July mre | 96, 20 85 98. 68 38.1 99. 36 42 5} 197.22 
August ‘, | 92.63 .85, 98.14 37.6 99.01 41. 96. 75 
95, 88 . 87| 100. 61 38. 102. 29 42. 102. 13 
96. 35 .85) 98.10 37.3 99. 36 41. 96. 
|} 04.13 . 84) 93.81 35. 92. 64 38. 89. 21 
} 94.13 .84' 97.99 36. 94. 95 39. 87. 47 
99. 96 95. 41 35. 6 93. 17 38. 85 19 
87, 96.84 36.0 04. 43 38. 86. 14 
. 89) 94.50 35.0 91, 88 37. 84. 99 
89) 98.19 36.5 94. 86 39 88. 65 
.90' 100. 17 37.1 98. 9S 40. 94.12 


Other nonbuilding 
construction 





Highway and street 
- 
14; $ 36. «39.9 
21) 98.50 K 
97 

. 55 
101. 
25; 101. 
29) 102.7 
28) 101. 


27| 95.7 





“* 
to 


PPNPNNNPNPPPNNPhNN 


> ee 
NODw 


bots 
uuwve 
3g 


Sees 
bho bo a! 
howe 


PPPPPNN) 
QD> ao 
GRBBlSS 
issse 


SRSERRS 
ropore 
232 
SSI B45 


Soa 
PK ANA eK WD OwWw se 
2 


wrosopoponenononens} 

thy to t 

NN PHRNPNHPNNHNS 
z 


ee bS OAT Cre De De OD 
2 


PHPPPPPHPNhNPTP 


her 
Ios 
of 


i 








Special-trade contractors 





Total: Building con- | 


cicinaitias General contractors 


Total: Special-trade | Plumbing and heat- | Painting and deco- 


‘lectrical work 
contractors | ing rating Electrical k 


| 
y $2.60) $89.41, 36.2 $2.4 
56, 90.22) 35, 2. 
90, 27 2. 
2 
2. 5 


[_ 
| 


ot ~ $2.92 
2. 98 
2. 95 
2. 95 
2. 98 
2. 98 
3. 03 
3.04 
3.05 
3.05 
3.06 
3.09 
3. 08 
3.08 


$2. 62)$112. 71 
2.72) 116, 82 

. 68) 114.17 
71) 115. 35 
7?) 118.31 
74 118. 60 
78) 120. 90: 
78 121. 30 


$94. 12 $97. 38 36, 2 “2 . 69 $102.71 37.9 $ 
96. 03 
96. 52 
96. 89 
98. 95 
97. 99 

e 100. 23 
On ‘tober woccel ONG 36. 
Noven 04. 04 
December... . 98. 19 
, 96. 17 
7 oT 


| 

| 

| : 

Building construction 
| 

| 

| 

| 

] 

| 


bed 
on 


47 
52| 100.83, 36.4 2.77) 106.68 38.1 
48) 100. 74 36.9 2.73) 105. 26 38.0 
90. 14 49 101. 65 37.1 2. 74 105. 64 38.0 
92. 00 103. 60 37.4 2.77) 108. 3 38.3 
92, 23 36. 2. 52) 102.03 36.7 2.78) 107. 34 38. 2 
; d 2. 53} 105.28; 37.6 2. 80} 109. 80 

2.55; 102.76 36. 2. 80) 108. 96 

2.58; 98. 28 5. 2. 89 105, 28 

2. 58; 102. 93 36. 109. 42 

2. 58; 101. 10 35. 6 84, 109. 
97. 27 2. 58) 102.03 35. 8 107, 8: 
95.15 34. q 2.58) 99. 81 34. 108. 58 
99. 00 36.0 y 2.2 35. 6 2. 59] 103, $2 36. 3 2 86, 108. 
100. 46 36.4 L _ 93 O8 35. 2.60 105. 62 36 2.87) 111.16 


Se 
NieK 


] 


OO 9393092) 


pore 
1 


ccouwoc-ie@r 


» dhiden baie 5 Sakae Su tas an Sn Gs OO 


PPNPHPNNPNNNPNNWS 


mre 





Special-trade con- 
tractors—Continued | 


Manufacturing 
Food and kindred 
products 





Other special-trade 
contractors 








Total: Manufacturing Durable goods? | Nondurable goods? | oonten 
e | and accessories Total: Food and 
kindred products 
98) $68. 47 » $l 
05 1.75 
03 
04 
05 
O4 
08 


| 
Total: Ordnance | 
} 
} 


«nl 


A veruge e $2. 4] $71.86, 39.7) $1.81 $7.18 0.3 81. FAT 30.0 $166 
Average... | 3! 39.8 


Dt © on & 


bo po bo NS NO 


od] 


t 


Decern ber... 
January 
February 


LWweweCOe&Oe-1te 


ab _K-.] 


2. -81| 
2 81\ 
2 81} 78. 40) 40. 0} 


PP wo 
poo po pope 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Food and kindred products—Continued 





Year and month 


Meat products ¢ 


Meatpacking, 


wholesale 


Condensed and Ice cream and ices 


Sausages and 5 
i evaporated milk 


casings 


Dairy products ¢ 





Avg. 
| wkly. | 
hours | 


Avg. 
wkly. 


Avg. | 
brly. 
earn- | earn- 


| ings 


} 

$ 
| 
} 


1954: Average 
1955: Average 
May 


Septem ber. 
October. 
November___. 
Decem ber. --- 
: January 
February 
farch___- 
April _. 
May...- 


DMDHAwwmarrwMmoawe 


1. 87 
1. 98 
1.92 
1,92 
1. 93 
2.01 
2. 04 
2.05 
2.12 
2.09 

. 09 

. 06 

. OF 

. 07 


‘ 


wkly. 


ings 


$79. 
86. 
82. 
81. 


71 | 
92 | 
37 | 


38 | 


82.98 | 
86. 94 | 


92. 44 
92. 45 
100. 79 
98. 52 
96. 98 
| 88.40 


89. 67 | 


86, 27 


| 87.10 


w 


Ue OS Be DAT e 


Avg. 


Avg. - 
“4 hrly. 


earn- 


$1. 93 
2.05 
1. 98 


id 
to 


PNHNNNNN 
SDSBwaae 





Canning and 
preserving 4 


Seafood, canned and 
cured 





38.7 
38.8 
38.3 | 
39.3 | 
39. 
39. 
39. ¢ 
39. 
36. ! 


Average..._. 


September. _. 
October... 
November 
December... -- 
: January 
February -_---- 
a 
April... 
May. 


$ 


-41 
46 


$46. 82 


> * 


$1. 54 
1, 57 


SR SS! 
won: 


10+ 





Bread and other 


bakery products 





Average 
A verage..__- : 


September- -- 
October 
November 
December. ---- 
: January 
February-_--- 
March........ 
April. 
i cinetenas 


NOwOuse oO 


40. { 


Ce Ae eee ee eel) 





Confectionery and 
related products ¢ 


Don fectionery 





39. 


39. 


Average 
Average......- 
| are 
| SRE 
| ea 
August 
September -- 


November 
Decem ber-...- 
: January 
February. 
March 
[Se 


eee Oe Or CoC ew 


39. 
40. 
39 
39. 
40 
40. 
40. 
40 
39 
39.9 
39.3 
39 
39 


mo 


n 


42 


$1. 37 
1. 41 
1, 41 
1.42 


| 


Avg. 
wkly. 
earn- 

ings 


Avg. 
hrly. 
earn- 

ings 


| | Av 

| Ave. | } He 

| wkly aay 
| earn- 

| s 

hour: ines 


Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. | 
wkly. | 
earn- 


Avg. | AY8- 


Ver 
wkly hrly. 
hours 


Avg. 
wkly. 
earn- 

ings 


Avg 
wkly 


hours 


Avg. 


$1. 58 
1, 64 
1. 43 
1. 65 
1, 65 
1. 63 
1. 66 
1. 64 
1. 66 
1. 67 
1. 69 
1. 69 
1.70 
1.72 


1.72 


$71.14 
74.90 
74. 56 
73. 87 
78. 50 
76.65 | 


77. 69 


$72. 05 
46 
00 
22 

7. 39 
33 

76.19 
3. 64 

20 
81 
21 | 
. 21 
31 
34 
5. 68 


42 
42 
43 
42 
44 
43 
43 


LDWONDUIAMWOMIDOWDIGN 


RPNNNRNN KH eee eee 


76 


2. 03 








Flour and other 
grain-mill products 


Canned fruits, vege- Prepared feeds 


tables, and soups 


| 


$56, 
58. 
60. 


o4 


§2 
65 
15 
he 
. 58 
3. 25 
75 
61 

. 90 | 
74 
75 
78 
52. 86 
13.14 


99 


40. ¢ 
39 
40. 
39. 
41.% 
39. 
40.! 
40 
37.6 
38. G 
40) 
39.6 
38 
38. f 
39. 


A 


YeVBVMBSReVR22e8 


63 


Biscuits, crackers, Beet sugar 


and pretzels 


Sugar ¢ Cane-sugar refining 


$ R 


39.9 
39.7 
40.1 | 
40.8 
40.3 
39.0 
40. 2 | 


1 $76. 26 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
40.4 1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


$73. 08 


ne 
bat fe tet pet at et ft pe fh 


ls 


43.2 41.0 43. ! 
43.6 | ‘ 73. 43 42.2 
40.9 . 82. 12 1.¢ 72.77 | 38.3 
42.6 73. 60 40 
44.6 74.40 40 
41.5 64. 08 35. 6 
43.2 73.12 0) 
42.5 63.43 | 39 
&.1 82. 00 49 
47.4 76. 44 45 
42.8 80. 44 44.: 
41.3 BO). 22 42 
40.5 78.14 4) 
40.9 5 41 


82. 35 
40.1 79. 10 


39.8 
39.4 
40.1 
39.9 


85. 91 
83. 44 
82. 21 
84.05 


82. 41 


SSSSS2LSSLEWB 


<= 
s 


41.4 


Bottled soft drinks 


Malt ligr Distilled, rectified, and 
blended liquors 


} 


| 


w 


$61. 57 ‘ $1. $92. 80 
63. 27 97. 84 

63. 00 28. 09 

| 61.72 98. 66 
69.13 104. 67 

67.14 101. 34 

66. 34 99. 45 

61. 95 96.72 

61. 76 97. 61 

64. 58 98. 50 

62.17 97. 61 

61. 86 99. 04 

63. 40 100. 73 

101, 35 


63. 65 
101. 89 


40.0 
40.1 
40.7 
40.6 
41.7 
40.7 
40.1 
39.0 | 
39.2 
39.4 
39. 2 
39.3 
39. 5 
39.9 
39.8 


82. 21 
82. 21 
87. 35 
85. 28 
84. 87 
82. 00 
82.19 
82. 59 
82.18 
82.78 
84. 59 
M4. 40 
85. 01 


40. 
40. 
42. 
41. 
41 
40. 
39. 
3Y. 
39. 
39. 
39. ¢ 
40. 
40.1 


CSOetIAIS 
oMNHNHNP 


prc o 


SRLSSSSSSESSERE 


PRPPPRPEPNPRPPPHNPK= 


PPPPNN 


64.17 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—C ontinued 





Food and kindred products— Continued 


Miscellaneous food 


Year and month products 4 


Avg. " 
wkly. | Avg. | 
earn- wkly. 
ings | hours 


1954: Average_-. 
1955: Average. 
May 
June... 
July 

August 
September... - 
October 
Novem ber 
December 

: January 
February 


$66. 36 
67. 97 
66. 30 
67. 62 
69.17 
69. 04 


4: Average 
Average 
May 
June. 
July 


January 

February 
March 
April 
May.. 


Average 
Average 
1) 
June. 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November. 
December 
January 
February 
March... 
April 
May 


2RRReN 


1956: 


Oe Oo WO WW QE DO 
Wht ho te 


Narrow fabrics and 
small wares 


: Average 
: Average 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September... 
October 
November. .. 58. 40 
December... 58. 6 41. 
: January 57. 40. 
February 58.06, 40.6 
March. - 57. 8¢ 40. ; 
April 58. 2¢ 40. 
May. , 57.2 39. ! 


| earn- | 


| $83. 30 


Corn sirup, sugar, oil, 


and starch 


| 
vB. | Avg. | Ave. 
‘| wkly. | Brly. 
earn- 


| hours | ings 


ings 


42.5) $ 
83. 16 42.0 
80. 03 41. 5) 
&4. 48 43.1) 
85.17 42.8 
88. 91 43. 8) 
83. 63 41.4 
42.6 
41. 6) 
RS 41.8) 
02 41.1 
02 41.1 
3. O1 41.3 
22 41.2 


O4 41.4 


96 
98 
95 
06 
99 
03 
02 
O5 
02 
03 
02 
02 
01 

2 


oe eee 


VrMthwhypPrh 


tor 


ures—Continued 


Tobacco stemming 
and redrying 


$38. 96 
42.19 
48.01 ] 
47.99 38.7 1. 
48. 26 38.3 La 
4) 40.6 
42.5 
43 
36.75 
42 
41. % 


40) 
: 


37.1, $1 
39.8 1 
38.1 


SO. 27 
am 4 


oad-woven fabric | 
mills 4 | 


32 
34 
33 
. 32 
. 32 
. 33 


55.07 


54.92 


40.2 
39.8 


Knitting mills ¢ 


$48. 6 37 .3l 
50 38. 3 33 
49. 37. 32 


32 
"33 
35 
"35 
"35 


Tobacco manufactures 





Manufactured ice Total: Tobacco 


manufactures 


Cigarettes 
omy pee Ps 

Avg. Avg. | Avg. 

wkly. | Ss. hrly. | wkly. wkiy 

earn- | earn | hours 

ings | re 





Avg. | Avg. | - 
hrly. | wkly. | wily, 
} earn- earn- | » 
ings | ings 


| 
Avg. 
earn- | 9 
a } hours | 
] 


ings ings 


pores PE Dees 


| | 
$65 45.9} $1.43) $49.01! 
66 5. 4 46! 51. 60) 
66. ! 5. .43| 54.32 
64. 3: 43) 55 
68. 7: 3 45) 53.6 
67. 4! . .46| 49. 
66. 6 : 
67.! 

66. 

67 

66. 30} 

67. 35) 

OS 


16 


. e"s ad 
oOnmw x 


yor 


ov 


Ee ee en 





Textile-mill products 





Total: Textile-mill 
products 


Yarn and thread 
mills ¢ 


Svouring and comb- | 
ing plants 


38.8 $1.56 
41.0, 1.55 
40. 5 
41.1 


38.3 
40.1 
39. 5 
39.8 
39. 6 
40.2 
40.5 


. 36 
. 39 
. 38 


$69. 53 
63. 55 
61. 97 
63.71 


$46. 00 36. 
§). 04 39. 


63.11 
65, 60 41.0 


56. 20 
56. 02 





Cotton, silk, synthetic fiber 


North 





United States 





$49. 28 38. 4 . 29) $55. 10 
52. 79 : a 57. 63 
51. 48 
51. 08 
51. 73 
52. 65 
55. 08 
55. 49 
56. 58 


38.8 
40.3 
40.2 
40.2 
40. ( 
40.4 
40.4 
40.3 
40.9 


$1.42) $47 
1.43) 51 
1.43) 50.5 
1.43) 5D 
1.42) 50 
1.42) 51 
1.43; 54. 
1.44, 54 
1.44) 55 
1.44) 55 
1.44) 54.5 
‘4 
54 
3. 
v4 


39.6 
40.1 
40.5 
40.8 
41.1 
41.6 
41.7 
41.0 
40.8 
40.4 
39.9 
39.4 


1.44 
1,44 
1.44 
1.49 


ad Fi U-f ishioned hosiery 





United States 


North South 
$55. 50 37 

56. 39 38. 
54. O8 
4.10 
52. 78 
55.13 
54. 24 
58. 26 
59. 


$1 $55.50) 37. $1. 50 
1 54.90; 37.6 1. 46 
1 53.22) 36. 1. 45) 
1 52.13) 36.: 1.44 
1 49. 68 36. 1.38 
1 54. 60 37. 1, 46 
1. 53.00); 1. 46) 
1.49} 57.13 1. 48} 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
l 
1 


ee 


59. 45 1. 49) 
58. 31 
59. 89 
60. 44 
58. 29 
22 


S3 


1. 48 


wSernwrmnmowne-s 


Seamless hosiery 


United States 


$40. 77 


36. 


36 


4 


9 


$1.12 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Textile-mill products—Continued 





Seamless hosiery—Continued | Dyeing and finishing | Dyeing and finishing 
Year and month Knit outerwear Knit underwear textiles 4 | textiles (except wool) 


North South 








Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Ave. 
wkly. y. | wkly. wkly. | hrly. | wkly. | wkly. | hrly. | wkly. | wkly. foo wkly. | wkly. hriy. | wkly.| wkly. | hrly. 
hours earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- 
ings _ings | ings | s | ings | ings ‘ gs | ings | ings 





$1. 51. 8 : . 39) $44.17 36.5 $1.21 ; .51! $61.50) 41.0) $1 
16; 53. 38. 4) .40| 48. 39. 1.23) 65. ; .64| 64.87) 424 1 
9 .39|} 47.9% 30.3 1. 3. 2% ; §2| 62.82) 41.6) 1 
64.72} 42.3) 1 

60.49) 40.6) 1 
62.82} 41.6) Ls 
65.18} 42.6) 1.! 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


| 
| 








i) 


9 
“9| 

0 
.9 


September... 
October 
November 
December.-.. 

: January 
February 
March....--- . 32) 
April... -- . 78 37. 
, 9.27) 37. 





67. 67 43.1) 
70. 40 44.0) 
69. 05 43.7 
65. 63 41.8) 
66. 25 422 
64. 27 41.2 





AOOOKMNOnw Aw) 


ELRSSSSSRRSSS 
SSNSSSYRNENE 


wow 
roe 


63.02) 40.4 


& 
1 
1. 
1 
A. 
1 
1, 
1. 
1.7 
1.3 
1 5 f 
Bs 61.31 39. ¢ on 60. 61 39.1 


Sms 
g 


56. 5A 


_ RYAN AeNwNoOwWH 





Carpets, rugs, other Wool carpets, rugs, Hats (except cloth Miscellaneous textile Felt goods (except | Lace goods 
floor coverings 4 and carpet yarn and millinery) goods ¢ | woven felts and hatst | 








| } | | | 
12! 8 $1. : 51) $62.56) 40.1 $1 $6) § $69.25} 39.5 74| $60. 80 
. 23) . 7] 75 g .56| 67.14) 41.7 74.46) 41.6 79) 63.69 
. 251 ‘ . K 9| 54| 65.76) 41.1) 1 @0) 72. 2 40.6 78! 63.34 
9.13 9.! 7 . 92 i 65.67} 41.3} 1.50] 73.16) 41 .78| 63.89 
66. 91| ' ; 7.6 5. ! . 58} 65.28} 40.8) 1.60) 73.16 2| 82| 62.70 
23) 7} . 75) 8: 5 58} 66.56) 41.6) 1.60) 75.60) 80} 65.30 
93) | 3 67.88| 41.9! 1.62) 75.42) .§ 80) 64.96 
74) 67.88) 41.9) 1.62) 77.11) i 81) 64.62 
. 27} 69.54, 42.4 1.64| 79 3 83! 64.80 
69.86; 42.6) 1.64) 77.17) 2. 82) 64.02 
67.57, 41.2) 1.64) 30) 5 69} 64.90 
66.02} 40.5) 1.63} 70; 65.28 
65.69) 40.3) 1.63) 66.0: 9. 68\ 65.84 
65 20) 40.0 1.63) 6! } 39. 2 67) 64.33 
65. 67| 39. 8} 1. 65) 70. 88) § -75| 65.77 


| 
54: Average $609. 95 40.2) $ 
55: Average..----- . 74, 41.9 
‘ 2.28; 41.3 
June... | | 40.8) 
a } 16! 41.0} 
f s 74.16) 41.9) 
September. ..- 5.47; 42.4) 
October. --....- i. 43.1) 
November.... ‘ | 
December... ..- 














3. 69) 

73. 16 > 

71.91) 40.4 

70. 80 _— 
| 


D9 53 on MOO S333 


Pt ba pet bat ett tf ett pt pt 
3 =a 4 x4 





Textile-mill products—Continned “pee l and other finished textile snnente 





Paddings and uphol- Processed waste and | Artificial leather, oil- | | Total: Apparel and Men’s and boys’ 

stery filling recovered fibers cloth, and other coated | Cordage and twine other finished tex- | suits and coats 
fabrics } tile products | 

| 





| | | 

66) $51. 05) ua . 23) $79. 43.3) $1.83 $52 90 38 $ 
70; 51.91) 2.2} 1. .78' 46.0 1.93 f 39 
71) s y 85. OF 5.0 1.91) 54.63 39 
66) 46.4 55. 39 
44.9 » 39 
44.3 - 89) 40 
47.0 5 coe 68 

46.0 5; 64.85 

7.0 3) 57.08 

47.3 2.03) 59.18 

45.7, 3 57. 74) 
44.0 

43.1 

41.3 

41.6 


$48.06, 35 . 35) $55. 71 34.6 $1.61 
9.41, 36.6 3: 59. 86 36. 1 
3. 28 36. 3 .33) 58.91 35. ‘ 
8. 68 36. 6 3 09 36 
24 36 q 58. 48 36 
82) S 35 72 36. 
05 36 36 . 92 37 
59 37 36 60. 56 36. 
32} 37.0) 36| 60.23) 36 
&3 3 q 62. 54 : 
37 | ) 
51.61) 
2. 48) 
77 
. 69) 


Pr 


ad eked et 


a 


71) 
70} 
70 
69) 
71) 
72) 
68) 
67) 
68 
67| 
68) 


nee 


September... 
October 
November... 
December... 

: January 
February 


SCAN WDH D-in 


PO mt mt BO 2 
-cS 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
16 
1 
l 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Cn On On ie de de RD ee eC 


April é 
a 


asd Sd feed best esd fend ead Sed Ged eed Bend acd fd ed ed 


ao] se ee ee ~~ 
SSSLSSSERSSSESES 
DOONAN OND Wt he 
+... s+ es SS eS 


ad ed ed 





| 


and boys’ Shirts, collars, and | 
furnishings and nightwear | Separate trousers | Work shirts 
work clothing ¢ 





| 
lis) een Bae 
. 20} $33.63) 35.4) $0.95 
7 ; 





36 
37. 
36. 
36 
35. 
37 


A 


: Average 

: Average......- 
(RES | 
/ SS 
Smy....- 
August 
September--__! 
October | 
November...) 
December. 

" January -- 


36. 29 37 06 

17 34. 68 36. ! . 95) 
36, 10 Q . 95 
35 


| $43. 20 

| 43.52 
42. 71 
43. 15| 
41. 70 
43. 27} 
43. 52 
43. 38) 
43. 38 
44. 
44: 
45 
47. 2: 
46. 
47 


bcaaih aaiibamenan ah die 
~—} : . ows 
A ep nae tat se : 


al-aah ool onl onl and ach ack ook ook ok ok ek aed 





See footnotes at end of table. 





C: EARNINGS AND HOURS 985 





TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Apparel and other finished textile products—Continued 
Household apparel Women’s suits, coats, Women's and chil- | Underwear and night- Corsets and allied 
Year and month | and skirts dren’s undergarments 4 wear, ercept corsets garments | 





Millinery 





Avg. Avg. vg. | Avg. } Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Ave. | Avg. 
| wkly. | wkly. brly. ykly. | wkly.| brly. | wkly. | wkly. | brly. | wkly. | wkly. | hriy. | wkly. | wkly. | hriy. | wkly. | wkly. | briy. 
earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | bours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- } earn- | hours | earn- 
ings | | ings | ings | ings ings | ings | ings ings ings | | ings 








$41. 27) 
42.32) 
.17| 
04 
55 
92 
24 
5. 43 
58 
80 
2.12 
3. 41 
. 75 
. 48 


00 
15| 
60) 
34| 
60) 


ul 24 
15| 48.78 
. 61| 
41 
46 
41 
44 


1954: Average ; 

1 

1 

1 

1 
Li 
1.18} 50. 46 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1955: Average 


an 


an 


| 
04 
04 
77 


nm 


3. 92) 
16 
12) 
. 16} 
5. 38 | 
50 
38) 


Nover ber--.. 
Decem ber 


Ne Orn Oe WW 


t iS be 
= CNA NON Ae D 


AD OCON DH NWO 
~P. ~ Sos ” 
WMH A AeA eoO 


aco 


59.17 1.94 
61. 30) .6| 1.94) 
| | 

a. | ! 
Miscellaneous apparel | Other fabricated Curtains, drapertes, 
Children’s outerwear and accessories | textile products ¢ = house-fur- Textile bags Canvas products 
nishings 


4 od F . od 
SI SD ie me OO nD 


LOA ODM AAKH OOM Wt 


RNOH 


02: 














5 | 
| 


$52 3s| 38 
53.72) 39 
54 94) 40 
56. 44 41 
53. 06 
54.38 
51. 
53. 

54 

55 

54 

53. 6 
54 

54. 99) 


55 


16 
. 20) 
20) 
20) 
. 19) 
is} 


nm 
nO 
“te 


et te tet tea tt 


Average 5.14) , 23 | 3611 $ 


a $47.99 Z. . $42.80) 36. 
Average 50. 94) | 38 


22) 45. 6 


1 1 

1 | ' ; 1 

1.21; 49.61) 37.: 3, 43. 1 

1 45 1 
1 44 1 
1 44.37 1 
1 ; ‘ 47 m= 
1. \ 49 . 1. 22 
1. 25) 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 


a 


Septem ber__-- 
October ......- 
Novem ber-- -- 
December . - -- 
: January m 
February -.-- 
March........ 


a 


45 
47 
43 
46 ‘ 
47.60) 36. 


9 09 G2 G8 09 Go 2 G8 G2 SO 


= 





— at tt ht 
~_ Oo 
-oCoo 


| ; 45. 80 35. ! 
51.38, 36. . 44.80) 35. 


WANA DAOmM ABN 
WOM AORWAIMNH DI He 


Cer ete 





Lumber and wood products (except furniture) 





Total: Lumber and | Logging camps and | Sawmills and planing Saw mills and planing mills, general 
wood products (ex- | contractors milis ¢ 
cept furniture) 





United States | South 


! 
} i 
40} 41.1) $1. 
a8} 41.4) (17 
06) 41.7) 1 
3.53} 42.5) 1 
76; 40.9) 1 
3.25, 421!) 1 92. 62! 
O44) 1. 88 
2.21; 41.5) 1.74) 48.18) 2) | 90 
1 - 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 





| | 
Average. .....| $66 40. 6) 
Average —_ 69. 2 41.0 

; 47) 41.0) 
71.90, 41.8 
J a 6 40.5 
August. _..... 71) 41.5) 
Septem ber... ‘ 41.0) 


1 . 04) $85. 06) 
1 0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1. 73) 
October......- 1] 1.73] 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


88. 43) 


87. 53) 
92. 57) 
88. 24 


A 


iBSERESS EE 


Novem ber. ..- 
Decen: ber - 


38! 41.4) 8S. 5 
70. 30 41. 6 SS. 5 

04) 40.5) 86 

60; 40.0) 87 
69. 65 39.8 
71. 20 40.0 
73.08) 40.6 


; { 87.32 
41.0 -19) 90. 64) 
49. 50 41.6) -19} 91.10 
1 | 


22) 39. 9} 
71.60} 40.0) 
| | 


90 fo = oo 90 90 90 Po pe > 
ns 
WHIM NNNKNPNNE 


at pa tt ft tt pt tp tt 

Inc4 2 
oe ¢ yrnwwy ne ss ho 
BBRVRFVRSKKLVVRSRS 


eet 








Millwork, plywood, 
and prefabricated Millwork Wooden container: Wooden bores, other | Miscellaneous wood 
structural wood | than cigars products 
products ¢ | 














| 
| $50.00) 40.0) $1.2! 
0} 1.28 
4 


$1.35 
1.39 
1,38 
1, 40 
1.40 


. 95) 


9? 


Average 
Average 2 
7. 41) 
33) 

. 38) 
06 

. 80] 
38] 


s 


Septem ber... 
October 


S85 


December. 
1056: January 
February 


. 52 
5. 99) 


82) 


49 


. 30) 66) 
.39| 56. 44) 
57. 26 6 -40) 57.13) 

7.12} 40.8 -40| 56. 57) 


DD met WO a I ONS 
SWOT 


fk pet tt pt tt ft ptt 
p aus 


WAoOuwIIPISe D 
SRREEBER! p= 5 
MEN POSH MH MINHA NS 
oa 

ou pn ft tps psp pc 

~- wo 

S2ESS 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Furniture and fixtures 





Year and month fixtures 


Total: Furniture and | 


Household furniture 4 


Wood household fur- | 
niture, upholstered 


Wood household fur- 
niture (except up- 
holstered) 


Mattresses and bed- 
springs 





Avg. | 





Average 
Average... 


ow 





December... -- 
: January 
February-.----- 


ae 


t 
SDwOoKWDwWOkWOQa- 


Avg. 
wkly. | hrly. 
earn- 

ings 


| 
| 


} 


. 57] 


62 


Avg. Avg. 
wkly. | hrly. 
hours | earn- 

| ings 


Avg. 
wkly. 
earn- | 
ings | 
| | 
$60. 25) 
63. 76 
61.71) . 6) 
63. 34) 4 
61.71) 40.6) 
64.79 .8| 
66.14 
67.47 
66.41 
66. 41) 
63. 90 
64. 78 
65. 44 
63. 44 
62. 81 


39.9} $1.51 
41.4) 1.54 
52 
. 53 
. 52 
55} 
56 
. 58! 


1. 60! 


30.51 1.59 





Furniture and fixtures—Continued 


j 
Avg. Avg. 

brly 
earn- 


ings 


Avg. | 
wkly. | wkly. 
earn- | hours | 
ings | 


39.3) $ 
. 8] 


] 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. | wkly. hrly. 
earn- | hours | earn- 
ings | ings 


—— | 


$54. 





1. 64! 
1.70 


54 
8. 10) 
\. 44 

68} 
. 44) 

37) 
9. 0S) 


$1. 35) $64. 45) 
38} 69. 36) 
.36) 65.80 
.37| 68. 28 
36) 64. 46) 
. 38 
39 


mt ND oh OS Ot On et ad 


58. 3 8 x 68. 00 





: Average 
Average 
May..- 


August 
September. - 
October - --.- 
November. - 
Decem ber-.- - 
: January 

February 
March... 
April_-. 
May.. 


DRAM DOD HON 


j $77. 93 


Metal office furniture 
| 


nA 


NNWNNNNNNNE NR Ree 


91 
99 
95 
98 
01) 
98 


$4.18 
80. 73 
83. 95) 
84.02 
$4.15 
85. 45 
85. 67 
87. 33 
89. 59 
89. 22 
87. 96 
86. 92 
84. 86 


85. 9O 06 





Paper and allied products—Continued 


Partitions, shelving, | Screens, blinds, and 
lockers, and fix- | miscellaneous fur- 
tures niture and fixtures 


$64. 58 
65. 83 
64. 58 
66. 62 
64, 62 
66. 30 
66. 49 


65. 76 


$74. 82 39.8 
80.78; 40.8 
77.42| 39.7 
82. 57 41.7 
79.0 40.2 
85. 04 42.1 
86.31} 41.9 
84.65) 41.7 
82.42) 40.8 
81.77; 41.3 
79.80! 40.1 
80.40; 40.0) 
79.20; 39.6 
81.81 40.5 02 
82.211 40.3) 2.041 


RS 


a 


NNN KA NNN NH ee ee 
“ne 


oes 
- 
on 


98 
oR 
02 
06 
03 
02 
98 
99 
Ol) 
00 


Neoom=—w~! 





Paperboard contain- | 
ers and boxes ¢ 


Paperboard bores 


Fiber cans, twhes, and 


Other paper and | 
drums allied products 





$68. 97 
73. 85) 
2. 66) 
20| 
57 
.B 
5. 64) 
87| 
58) 
62! 

3. 87 
2.75 
70 
5.35 


74. 211 


: Average 

: Average_. 
May..- 
=e - 
Sicetlaes 
August oa 
September. . 
October --.--- 
November... 
December_.-- 

: January 
February--_--- 
March. -- 
April.._- 
May... 


3h 
Lot Cn me CN CO HOO ORDO 


Periodicals 


T 
$83. 70 


| 
: Average 39. 6} 
; Average....... 


September. ay 


November. - - - 
December... 
: January 





An 


$2 


PNNPREPPNNNNNNW 
A it he 


24) 
33! 


29 
34| 


41.4 $1. 
42. 3| 
42.1 
42.4 
41.9 
42.6 
43.4 
43.6 
42.8 
42.5 
41. 5) 
41.1) 
41.6) 
41.4 


0) 41.0 


Books 


|Commercial printing 


72. 65 
77. 68 
75. 89 
79. 19 
78. 31 
77.11 
80.45 
80. 29 
79. 46 
78. 09 
78. 69 
78. 12 


$66. 67 
69. 89 
69. 38 
69. 80 
1.91) 69.97 1. 69 
1.89} 70.14 1. 49 
1.92 2 t 1.70 
1.93 2 : 7 
1.91 2 
1.90 
1.91 


39.7 
41.1 
40.8 
41.9 
41.0 
40.8 
41.9 
41.6 
41.6 
41.1 
41.2 
40.9 1.91 
78.74) 40.8) 1.93 
78. 72 41.0 1 


78. 76 40. 6 1. 94 


$1. 83 
1. 89 
1. 86 
1. 89 


40.9 
41.3 
41.3 
41.3 


$1. 63 
1. 69 
1. 68 


1.69 


09 
F 


SN 


ee ee CD ee et 


Lithograp 





| 

$76. 44 
80. 40 
80. 40 
81.00 
78. 41) 
81. 41) 
81. 41 
81. 20 
82.01) 
82. 21 
82. 62 
82. 41 
82. 62 
83. 02) 
$4. 25! 


2.05) 
2. 06 


2. 07) 


EDO 2D OO OO 


' 
| $85. 72 


39.5 
40.1 
39.6 
40 0 
39.9 
40.1 
40.5 
40.1 
40. 1| 
41.1 
40.3 
40.0 
40.3 
40. 0) 
39.6 


a 


tor 


$87. 20 
91. 66 
90. 57 
92.75 
94. 42 
93.79 
95. 76 
93. 84) 
91. 48 
93. 20) 
91. 87 
91.41 
93. 83 
92. 90 
93. 06 


“9 


Nrw rh 


40 
40 
39. 
40 
40 
40 
41 
40. 
40 
49 
39. 
39. 
40. 
39. 
39 


90. 23 
88. 70 


bo 

totson— 
Aide Orn 
es 
Soyo 
Shae: 


my 
=—ne 


We cr 


tne 


mNmeen 


2t 

30000 Daten 
Oo bo BS OF 
353 


SINAN 
at 


= tet 


torn 
ne 

2 Oe & 
to th 


i 
to 


92. 69 
92. 00 
91. 48 


pe 


ree 





cn 


Avg. | J 
wkly. | } 

earn- | hours | 
ings | 


earn- 
| ings | 


$66. 70 
70. 99 
68.63 
70. 35 
70. 35 
73. 92 
77.70 
74. 46 
70. 27 
72. 50 
70. 77 
70. 95 
70. 02 
65. 86 
66. 04 


39. 7) 
40.8 
39.9 
40.9 
40.9 
42.0 
43.9 
41.6 
39.7 
40.5 
39.1 
39. 2 
38.9 
37.9 
37.1 


$1. 68 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3. 
1. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
l 
1 
1 


Total: Paper and 
allied products 


| $74.03} 42.3) $1.75 


78. 87) 
77. 65 
78. 69) 
79. 7 

79. 92 
81.10 
81. 35 
81. 35 
81.97 
81. 46 
79. 85 
81. 27 
$1. 32 
80. OS 


43.1 
42.9 
43.0 
43.1 
43.2 
43.6 
43.5 
43.5 
43.6 88 
43.1 1.89 
42.7 1, 87 
43.0 1.89 
42.8 1.90 
42.4 1.{ 


1, 83 
1. 41 
1,83 

a 


AS 


1 
1 
1. 86 
1 
1 
1 


| Printing, publishing, 


| Total: Printing, pub 


isning 


] 
] 
industries 
$87.17 
91.42 
90.905 
91.18 
OO. O5 
91. 42 
93.14 
92. 47 
28 
94, 25 
91.72 
91. 87 
93. 60 
93. 51 
93. 41 


38 
38. § 


”n 


38 
38 
38 
39. 3 
39.1 
39. 
39. 6 
38. 
38 
39 
38 
38 


Greeting cards 


| } 
37.9} $1.40 
33.3) 1.48 
33.0 1. 51 
38.1) 1.46 
37.4) 1.46 
37 1.45 
38.6, 1.47 
38.6) 1.47 
39 1. 47 
38 1. £3 
32. 4 1. 55 

es 

1 

1 

1 


$53. 06 
56. 68 
57. 38 
55. 63 
54. 60) 
54. 81) 
56. 74) 
56. 74 
57.48 
59. 36 
59. 52 
59. 97) 
61. 37 
63.24 
61. 60 


57 
. 59 
63 
60 


38. 
38. 6 
38. 
38 


Avg. 
| wkly, 


Bookbir 


Office, public-build- 
ing, and  profes- 
sional furniture ¢ 


Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. | hrly. 
earn- | hours | earn- 
ings 


Paper and allie 


Pulp, paper, and 
paperboard mill 


$20.04 
85, 4 
83. #0 
85.11 
86. 78 
87. 02 
8, 11 
88. 31) 
&S. 90 


43. 5 
44.3 
44.0 
44.1 
44.5 
44.4 
44.5 
44.6 
41.9 
89.75) 45.1 
&9. 60 44.8 
87. 32 44.1 
44.4 
44.2 
43.5 


$ 


RA RD 
R840 
RS. 48 


2.00 
2. 02 


1 


and allied industries 


2 
jing and re- 
lated industries 
39.2) $ 
39. 6 
39. 2 
39.6 
39.6 
39.7 
39. 9) 
40.0 
40.0 
40.5 
39.7 
39.0 
39.0 
39. 7 


39.5 


$67. 82 
70.09 
69. 38) 
69.70 
69. 70 
AO, 87 
70 62 
70. 40 
70. 80 
72. 90 
71. 46 
70. 59 
70. GR} 
71. 86 
71, 89 


l 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1. 
17 
7 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Printing, publishing, | 
peep Tyrer sey | Chemicals and allied products 


tries—Continued 





Year and month | wfiscellaneous pub- , . } ' SPT ae ¢ 
| lishing and printing | 2tal: Chemicals and | Industrial inorganic | Alkalies and chlorine | Industrial organic | Plastics, except syn- 
. yim bm e allied products | chemicals ¢ chemicals ¢ thetic ru 








Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. 1 q J . | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. . | Avg. | Ave. 
wkly. | wkly. | hrly. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly. | wkly.| brly. | wkly. ot y. | wkly. | wkly.| briy. | wkly. | wkly.| briy. 
hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- earn- | hours | earn- | es hours | earn- 


ings 


ings ings ings i i ings i ings 











11 


8 
3 


: Average 
: Average 











Septem ber - _ _. 
October... 
November. . -- 
December... . 
: January......- 
February....- 





aBSRS98 


SLBGSELSS 


essessenes 


PERLEBBST ESS 


SSSSSSSSSSSSS 


OP DDN RDM RWIS 
NOCH UWON RAW me 





COW mH AOWODHOW 
OUNOAINDROeNWWH 


i ictcening 108.7 
May.. . 107.75 


8 


Bs 


ROD NW DAI NN RO 


Perrteesssssses 


2. 

2. 20 
2. 18 
2. 18 
2. 22 
2. 21 
2.24 
2. 23; 
2. 25 
2. 26) 
2.27 
2. 28 
2. 28 
2. 28 
2. 29 


SSsssErssssssss 


PPPPNPNHPNNPPNPNAD 
tn 


PY PPPNNPPNNPNNNN! 
PPPPPPPPNPNPPNPNP 
pan 


S 








‘ = Soap, cleaning and ’ 
Synthetic rubber Synthetic fibers Explosives Drugs and medicines polishing prepara- S and glycerin 
| tions ¢ 
| 





8 
So 
= 
g 
PS 
e 


BREE! 
“” 


Pee et et et et tet fet et tt tt tt pt 
- 


$72. 16 41.0) $1 | $81. 59 ad $ 
75. 07 40.8 ° 85. 07 40. 9) 
La .82| 84.25) 40.7 
x 85. 70 41. 2) 
85. 28 41. 0} 
87. 36 41. 6) 
88. 83) 
87. 57| 
84. 61) 
87. 33 
86. 88) 
88. 17) 
89. 64 
9. 79 


34] 40.8) 1.92] 88.73) 40.7 


: Average..... ¢ 5 40.7) $ 
41.8 
41.4 
41. 6) 
41. 5) 








arm @ 
BBS83 


s 





SRSenss 


BF 


October... ... 
November... - 
December_.... 

: January . 
February....- 
March........| b 
[=e 2. 75 41.6 
3. 00 41.2 


ae 
BSSSSSESSESES 


em me Oe 
1SS23S5 
MNIODAWNWwWS 


ee 


sesssertrssss 


AAOOH WNW 1480 





PHN NNPNPNPNNNPNHPNN HS 


PNP NNPNNNNNNWNN= 
PNP PNPPRPRPNNNNYNNE 


SES8SSSSSSS3! 
CMON AW AN SMW toe 
Oat Gat 6a Oat fu Go a 

DD Dm me G9 09S 

PY PPPPPPPPyPpNhs 
SESSSSSBRSRBRBNBr 


wr 


40 


Vegetable oils 


| 


| Paints, pigments, | Paints, varnishes, | yum and wood | Fertili Vegetable and ani- 
and fillers ¢ lacquers, and enamels chemicals | mal oils and fats ¢ 








Pe ee tt fet et pet tt fat tt tt 
4 51> a) 


49) $63. 16 
56; 65.07 
61| 63. 47| 


: Average... 77 41.1} $1.89] $76.07 | 40.§ 67.52} 42 

: Average.._..--| 42.3) 1.99) 82.29 | 42: 95, 71.98) 43 
“ie ‘ 83.66 | 42 
June 85. 46 43 
| 83.69 | 42.7 
August $4.12 | 42 
September - - .. $2. 15 4l. 
October 83. 36 42. 
November. . 85. 22 42. 
December... 83. 78 42. 

: January §2. 20 41. 
February 82.40 | 41.2 
March... .. 82. 20 41. 
April... ; 82.40 | 41.3 
May.. --| 85 .5| 2.05) 82.81 | 41.% 


| $68 1. 
71. 1. 
70. 36 1. 
73.6 1. 
74. 1. 
72.8 1. 
71. 1. 
71. 7.4) 1. 
4 . a 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 


CUDA S 
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FOND em et On bet On On oe 
“ne 


aay 
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Ps 


64.7 
65. 5: 
64. 
68 
70.15 


== 
om 


66 66. 58 
69) 66.19) 
71; 67 47) 42. 


1 1 mo Oe 
—- oo 
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SIDA ROAM AINAOH 
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Chemicals and allied products—Continned Products of petroleum and coal 
--=— aa 

and fats | Miscellaneous chem- Essential oils, per- | Compressed and liqui-| Total: Products of | Petroleum refining 

icals ¢ fumes, cosmetics fied gases petroleum and coal 








$60.37, 38.7) $1.é 
63.18} 39.0 
2.08} 38.8 
63.34) 39.1 
02} 37.9 
44, 38.4 
34) 39.1) 
63.83) 39. 4) 
62} 39. 4| 
00} 40.0! 
35.35} 38.9) 
4.18) 38.2 
85.57} 38.8 
35.96] 38.8! 
66.13) 38.9) 


Average...... 


~ 
“a 


27| $96. 22 
. 36) 100. 

36! 101. 27) 
36; 100. 28) 
41) 102. 

38, 99. 79) 
43} 102. 82! 
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August a 
September. --.| 
October > | 
November... .| 
December..._.| 
1956: January-_... 
February 


PPNPNNWPp 


SSSZRARSEREES 


OAC ON HOP 
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S58 


84. 41 
April... — se > e 
May.. “| $4.41] 44.5 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees !— 


Continved 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Products of petro- 
leum and coal— 
Continued 


Rubber products 


Leather and leather 
products 





Year and month | Coke, other petro- 
leum, and coal 


products 


Total: Rubber 
products 


Tires and inner 
tubes 


Other rubber 
products 


| Total: Leather and 
| leather products 





Avg. 
wkly. 
can 


Avg. 
hrly. 
earn- 
ings 


wkly. 


Avg. | 
4 ona 





41. 5) 
41.9) 
42. 2 


$1.95 
2. 06 
2.01 
2.04 
2.12 
2.10 
2.16 
12 


43.2 
43.0 
42. 8 
43. 0| 
42. 2) 
40. 8| 
41.0) 
41. 4| 
41. 3} 
42. 9| 
40. 8} 
41. 2) 


September . -- 
October 

November. - - - 
ll 
12 
12 
16 
13 
i4 


PNNPNPPPP 


12 


Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 





PEP PPPYNNPPNNPNPNNE 
a 


16 


} 
| 
Rubber footwear | 
} 


Avg. 
| wkly. | wkly. 
| earn- | hours 
ings | | 


Avg. 
bry. 

earn- 
ings 


Avg. 
hry. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. | wkly. 
earn- | hours | 
ings 


Avg. | 


$87.85] 38.7) $ 


NPPRNPPNEPNNPRPNNNNND 
thy th ab ae 


99. 90} 





Leather: tanned, 
curried, and finished 


Industrial leather 
belting and packing | 


Footwear (except 


Boot and shoe cut | 
stock and findings rubber) 





| 
39.3) $1.7 
49.0 81 
40.3) 1.80 
oo 81 


ok 


November. 
December -. 
: January 
a 
March - 


53S8S85 


MENS rt GO he tO ms m1 GO 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


80 
81 
81 
83 
. 85 
. 85 
. 85 
85 
85 
85 
86 


ae 
<s 


73. 84 
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SESSHSRSESB: 


69 81 


a 
ot 


SSASAKRSSES 


oD td OD DW De 
wn 


34) a E 
36 


- 
‘ 


- 36 


36.2) $1. 
37.3 


= 
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aN 
SOQveehu 


35 





yD 
8 
BSSRASKRS 


ton 


1. 
1. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1. 
1. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


woog 
me 


ge 


45 


a 
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Leather and leather 
products—Continued 


wkly. 
earn- 


} 

| Avg. 
wkly. 

| hours 


Avg. 
ings 


40.4) $1. 
9 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1 
5 
1. 
> 


1 
1. 
1. 
i 
jim < 


5 64.4 40) 


Stone, clay, and glass products 


| 
Avg. | 
hely. 
earn- 
ings 


1, 87} 


Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. | wkly. | 
earn- | hours 
ings | | 
| } } 
78) $50.92) 36. 9| $1.38 
44| 37.9) 1 
26. 7| 
37. 9 


Avg. 
hrly. 
earn- 
ings 


88 
86 
85| 
85) 
88 
90 
94) 
. 06 
94) 
92} 9. 5) 
£2] 56.92) 38. 2) 


baapapetatee 


We 54. ¢ 36.6 


G1) § 36. 6 


tiandbags and small 
| leather goods 


aa a 


47. 


47. 


PSBARRSRRBAE SB 
St a a pt pe nn pe pn gn pas pt pe po 
SERseR 
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Gloves and miscella- 
neous leather goods 


Total: Stone, clay, 
and glass products 


| 


| Glass and glassware, 
pressed or blown ¢ 


Flat glass 


Glass containers 





24 
25 


September. - .. 


November. - - 
December 

: January ----- 
February -.-- 





April 
| 


tt ttt) 


40.6) $ 
76. 78 41. 
76. 91 41. 
41. 
41. 
41. 
41. 
41. 
41. 
41. 
40. 
41. 
41.0 
41.1) 93 
41.3 1. 93 


“ea 
- 85 
. 87) 
86 


. 90 
. 89 
91 
. 90 
91 


SOCOAOOOHOwON 


1. 
1. 85 
1 
1 
1 
1. 86) 
1. 89| 
1. 88 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


4 $100. 86 


10s. 14 


| $70. 38 
114. 38: 74. 82 
115. 62 


111. 94 


1, 87) 
1. 87] 
1. 90 
1. 87| 
. 90) 
. 89 
1.93 
1. 92 
1.95 
1. 92; 








2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2 
2. 
2. 
2. 


1. 99) 


80. 00 0 2. 00} 


lgudusugaseeness 


40.2 2. 





Glass products made 
of purchased glass 


40.5) $1. 
41.1 59 


a 
= 
Sh 











SSHEESEREESS 
SAWS AaAROnwouvsi 





Cement, hydraulic | 
| 
ee, 


$ 


> 


- 82) 
- 90) 


on 








DO DD OF OD ~1 SO 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1. 
1. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


$66. 10 


Structural clay 
products ‘ 


40.8 
41.3 
41. 
42. 
41. 
41. 


” Brick and ‘hollow tile | 
$1. $1.51) 
69. 80 1. 69 1, 58 
70. 06 
71.15 
70. 30 
70. 89 
71. 55 


1. 59 
1. 60 
1. 60) 
1. 59 
1.61 
1.61) 
1.62 
1. 60 
1. 60 
1. 60 
1. 65 
1. 67 
1.70 











AAWDSARBHMR-1< 


Se D OD OO on OO aI a3 20 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1, 
1.7: 
1. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


| $72.47 


39.6] $1. 
76. 00 40.0 1 
76. 97 40.3 1 
7. 55 40. 6 1 
76. a 39. 9 1. 
77. 16 40.4 1. 
76.02; 39.8 Re 
76.38) 40.2! 
76. 81| 39.8 
76) 40. 5} 
47; 38.7) 1. 
61} 39.9) 1. 
39; 40.6 1. 
99] 39.7) 2 
82) 40.4 2 
Floor and w allt tile 


77. 
or 
75. 
76. 
* 80. 
80. 
_ 82. 


$08. 34 


40.2} $1 
39. 9 S. 
40. 6 1 
41.1 1 
40.7) 1 
40. 6 1 
39. 6 ¢. 
39. 5 1. 
39. 6 1 
40.1 1 
40.1 1 
40.9} 1 
40.8 1 

1 

1 








Pressed and blown 
glass 


&3 $67 97 38.4] $1.77 
90) 73. 39. 5 1.85 
91 < . 81 
91 
91) 
91) 
91) 


95 
92 
oR 
“4 
05) 76.04 39.4 


Sewer pipe 


| 


ee OO OBIS 





39 
40. 
38. 
39.4 


= 


74 





See footnotes at end of table. 





C: EARNINGS AND HOURS 989 





TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued 





Pottery and related | Concrete, gypsum, | Cut-stone and stone | Miscellaneous non- 


Year and month Clay refractories products and plaster prod- | Concrete products products metallic mineral 
ucts ¢ | products 4 





| | | 
Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. rg. | Avg. an | ous: Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. ons | om 
wkly.| hrly. | wkly. | wkly. y. | wkly. | wkly.| brly. wkly.| hrly. | wkly. | wkly. wkly. | wkly.| hrly. 
hours earn- earn- | hours ve earn- | hours | earn- hours | earn- earn- | hours earn- | hours| earn- 
ings ings ings ings ings ings 
$1. 63) $64. 53 . . 57] $73. 84 7} $1.86 
1. 67} 7. 94 . 12 -6 95 
1. 68 57. 73 . 5 45 . 9} 92 
1.69} 68.32 . 7] 81. 87 . 2} 4 
1.70) 69.2 . 9.15 .8 ug 
‘ 46, 
00 
00 
99 
v8 
99 
97 
98 
01 
01 


























D> 











OHB 


September 
October 
November 
December 
1956: January 
February -- 
March 
April 
May 





40.7 
40.2 
41.1 
41.6 


RYN EE eee 


22 
SSSS=53 
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}ton 
loo 
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| 








Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued Primary metal industries 








Blast furnaces, steei- 
| Total: Primary Blast furnaces, steel- works, and rolling 
Abrasive products Asbestos products Nonelay refractories metal industries works, and rolling mills, except electro- 
mills ¢ metallurgical prod 
ucts 


88) $68.06) 34.2 . 99) $80. 88 
. 96) 82.35) 38.% 5} 92. 29 
73.49) 36.5 3) 91.10 
79. 04) 38. 91. 30 
81.48 38. 92. 75 
84. 37 38.7 91. 4 
92. 27 39 97.81 
86. 63 38 96. 10 
83. 82) . 91. 43 40. 96. 10 
81 16) 2 .97| 90. s3| 40. 97. 21 
80. 77 | ' 93. 26 40 97. 63 
80. 77) .97| 92.40 40 95. 35 
82. 15} | 97) 9.40 40 95. 12 
83.20) 41.6 91.98) 40.7 96. 00 
83. 00) 41.! , 3 91. 94) 40. 5} 95. 53} 


: Average | $76 38. 8} 
: Average endl 7 5 
May | 86. 7} 
June | )| 
eT .é 38. 7) 
August 1} 





“ 


$83. 35 
95. 99 
93. 66 
95. 12 

65 

96 

91 

9. 06 

72 

@ 
103. 25) 
99. 38) 
99. 14| 
99. 79) 
100. 28) 


$83. 16 37.8 
96. 39 

93. 66 

95. 12) 

99.05 

97. 36 

104 33) 
99. 47) 
100. 12) 

102. 01} 

103 66} 

99. 79 

99. 54) 

100. 19} 

100. 69 40. 


P>to~) 


” 


tO bo tv tO bo 


3 
To 


September. _. . 97) 3} 
| ) 


~ on 





November... .| 7 
December... 7 

: January__... 86. 24) 3} 
February : 4) 
March é | 5. 79} 39. 9} 
H 








October. ..... o| 


bot 


Cow wo wrt 


bo bo bo bo tO tO Yt 


Aprsl 7.02) 40 
May. ; 86.15) 39 


bhS DS DO BO DO BO DO OD OO PO bt tS tS 





CRIM WN en 
NWNWNWNHNHNNNNNHNWNNHN hh 
- 

a ee 


hohwrwrrwnwnrr 


PMP NMNNNNNNHhy 
+ 


Electrometallurgical | Iron and steel foun- | : Malleable-iron foun- | Primary smelting 
products | dries ¢ Gray-iron foundries dries | Steel foundries and refining of non- 
__ferrous metals ¢ 





ig etd geeks. a ! | ; ! t — 1 | 
1954: Average $30.20! 40.3] $1.99) $74. 30| 9| $1.91) $73.70] 39.2 | $73.92| 38.5 $1.92) $75 $1.99] $80.00] 40 
1955: Average | 87.14] 41.3 11; 84. 64 9) 2.02) : | 42 2| 8} 2.01) 87.96 11; 84.45) 40 
y 86.11} 41 86. 03 : 2.01 : i 2.02) 86.7 08} 83.03} 40 





St 
wn 
et 


86.74) 41. 84.00) 45 2. 00 2. 00 10| 83.03} 40 
88.18) 41. 83. 43) .3] 2.02 6 1.98; 84 07; 85.05 
87. 76 41. 3. 8: 2. 02) 0 1.99 11} 82.08 

2.05 7 2.03 16} 89. 62) 

2.08 0 19° &8.99 

2.09 9 18} 88. 37 

2.08} 85.88) 42 2) 20} 88. 80] 

2.08} 83.23) 40 a) 20) 89. 64] 

2.07; 83.23] 41 1} 20) 88.34 

2.09 83.64) 41 9) 22} 88. 99) 
2.09) 85.07} 41. 23) +89. 86 
85. 90 : 2.09) 82.82 40. 6) 24| 90.03 


on bh 
No hOP 


mrwrnrr 


September 
October 
November 
December... -- 
: January 
February 
March 
April 
May 89. 35} 


Si) 
te 





Pmt YOO ON 


to 





S| 
0} 


bO DO DS OO PO BO 8S NO DO DD SO 1 
OWN HPNRNHPNHNeKhbe 
horwrdynwr 

| Oo es Otin com ns 

[WWMM NNN DD why tb 





Primary smelting | Secondary smelting | Rolling, drawing, ng, 
and refining of cop- Primary refining of and refining of and alloying of | and alloying of | Rolling, drawing, an 
per, lead, and zine | aluminum 1onferrous metals 1onferrous met-| copper alloying of aluminum 


Average 5.80) 40. 0| $1. 92 

: Average . 61 40. 6 2.01) 
‘ 97 8 1. 96 

5 1. 98 
9 2. 02 
.6 








$79 


ah 

he 
SBMOSC@MW 
hho ho ho th 


Septem ber 
October _....-.- 
November 
December... .-. 
1956: January 
February 
March 4 
April 87.7 y 2.09) 93.15 
May.. 87.36) 41.6 2.10) 4.19 
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DD ee ee 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Primary metal industries—Continued | 


Fabricated metal 
products (except 
ordnance, machin- 
ery, and transpor- 
tation equipment) 





Year and month 
Nonferrous foundries 


Miscellaneous pri- 
mary metal indus- 
tries ¢ 


Tron and steel forgings 


Welded and heavy- 
riveted pipe 


Wire drawing | 


Total: Fabricated 
metal products 





Avg. 
wkly. 
earn- 

ings 


Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 


Avg. 
briy. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. | Avg. 

wkly. | wkly. 
earn- | hours 
ings 


Avg. 
brly. 
earn- 
ings 


wkly. 


Avg. Avg. 
bry. 
earn- 


ings 


earn- 
ings 


Avg. 
wkly. 
earn- 

ings 


Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 


Avg. Avg. 


Avg. 
hrly. | wkly. 


wkly. 
hours 


Avg. 
brly. 
earn- 

ings 


earn- | earn- 
ings ings 





$2. 02 
2.10 





sSsssrepessssss 
CANNWBAOW SNH SOOO 











~ 
a 





ESRRSSSSSESRRES 
WwWhOwwKHKH OMe 00m 
PP PPPPPNNRNPNPNE 


KRKESBSSSSNERS 


$86. 75 
101. 28 
100. 91 





97. 23 
100. 38) 
104. 30] 
106. 21 
106. 32 
106. 82) 
108. 25 
105. 90| 
105. 65 
103. 91 
103. 49 


aha he 
SSRERBRESSES 
CO@*IWO10C SON S4eWO 





PPRPPNPPREPRPPHHPNNE 
ASSSSSSASSESZER 


~p. 2p ee 
po pe 





$2. 


$85. 03 $2.11) $83.79 0 
96. 32 2.24| 91. 46| 

2.21 91. 
2.21 
2.24 





SELLERSELSRS 


41. 6) 
41. 1) 


BERSSSESSERR SESS 


Om INI De wWWOM mS 
PPNPNPNNNWW 
NSNBSSRBRNR 
PPPPRPNPNNNNNNNN 
BRNBESSBRRSSEN 








Avg. 

wkly. 

earn- 
ings 


$77.: 
82. 37 
81. 73| 
80. 95) 
82. 1S 
82.73 
84 


Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 


Avg. 
hrly. 


=|g8 


PRPNPPPNPPNPE EEE EE 
RRLSSSERE 


HLF 





I OMOOON DA WWA~IDs1 | 


SRS 





Tin can and other 
tinware 


Cutlery, handtools, 
and hardware ¢ 


Cutlery and edge tools 


Tandtools Hardware 





41.3| $1.96 
41.8 


$80. 95} 
85. 69) 


40.3) $ 
41. 3) 
41. 2) 
40. 0} 
40. 
41. 
41.1) 
42. 
41.8) 
41. 9) 
40. 
40.7) 
40. 
40. 3 
40. 


$74.15 
79. 30 





SESSSESSASSE 





NOS DIMOND : 


Ry 
Ol) 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
. 46) 1 


Heating Qoey 

(except electric) 
and plumbers’ sup- 
plies ¢ 





nA 


Pree NNNE EE 
= 


£338 


>= 





338 


eecee 
SBHSS' 


40. 2) 
40. 0! 
39. 8} 
39.7 


| 





ss 


79 
79. 


79. 


99) 


99) 


81. 59) 
80. 99) 


Dm eet et pet ett eat feat fet tt pt tt 


$3 


00) 


a 
x 


30.7| $ 
40.3 
40.3 
40.4 
39. 6 
40.4 
41.4 
41.3 
40. 2 
40.5 
39. 8] 
39. 8} 
39. 5) 
39. 4) 
39. 5) 


SSSSESRESSE 


PRE RR RR Re Re eee 
= 


88 





Sanitary ware and 
plumbers’ supplies 





Oil burners, nonelec- 
tric heating and 
cooking apparatus, 
not elsewhere classi- 
fied 





Fabricated structural | 


metal products ¢ 


jornamental metal work 


Structural steel and | Metal doors, sash, 
| frames, molding, | 
and trim | 


Boiler-shop products 





39.6) $1.95 
40. 3| 


PHPPPPNPNNPNPNS} 
eee 
Sree 


~~ 
= mt 


2.04) 76.17 
2. 00} 


wo 
=88 





| $73.05) 39.7) $1. 
| 40.3 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1, 9% 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


| $79. 52 


| 
$1. 93 
2.01) 
1, 97) 
1. 99) 
2. 03) 
2.03 
2. 06) 
2. 07 
2. 06 
2. 06 
2. 08) 
2. 07) 
2. 07 
2. 08 
2. 08 


83. 01 
81. 56 
83. 38 


COO WN 


Cr WD GOO OH AID 


86. 32 
' 


$1. 94 
2. 02 
2. 00 
2.00 
2. 04 
2. 03 
2. 05 


$80. 45 
83. 00 
80. 54 
82.7 
85. 
85. 68 
88. 1! 
87. 
86. ! 
SA. 2! 
85. : 
84. 87 
85 
86. 32 
86. 11 


41.9 $1.92) $78.38; 40.4 
41.5 2.00) 82.82 . 0 
82. 80 
84. 40 
82. 82 
83. 03 
83. 64 
83. 03 
82. 42 
85. 90 
85. 28 
83. 84 
83. 23 
4. 46 
79. 58 


95 
97 
03 
04 
07) 
07 
07 
04 
07 
06 
07 
07 
07) 


noe 


hh el ed 


NAuNDPoO 


ANN ODeD 
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Sheet-metal work 


Metal stamping, coat-| 


| ing, and engraving ¢ | 


Vitreous enameled 
products 


Stamped and pressed | Lighting fixtures 
metal products | 





$78. 76 


85 


40.6 $1. 941 
41.8 2. 03} 
42. 1) 
42. 6) 
42.8 

gu: 42.1 
September. - -- 


November. - - . 





$80. 57 
86. 10 
86. 50! 
82. 82 


40.9; $1.97 
42.0 . 05 
42.4 
41.0 
41.7 
41.6 


$61. 34 
65. 27 
61. 85 
62. 86 
66. 58 
68. 80 
70. 64 
68. 73) 
65. 40) 
63. 34) 
61. 56} 
66. 02) 
65. 57) 
66. 80 
63.71 


an 


SSSSESSSALAKKSE 
M1 062 S 3h ~1 0009 WO 


$83. 02 
64) . 2 


wn 


PP PNP PNPNPHNNPNNA 
8 - 


. 83 
- 92 


09 + Go G9 me 


NK SO ea 


Fabricated wire 


$79. 35) 
81. 40) 
81. 18 
81. 79) 


3k 


Sz 


77. 97) 
82. 41) 
83. 43 
84. 26 
84.05 
85. 49 
86. 11 
86. 11 
85. 90 
86. 94 
86. 32 


PPNRPPRPRPNPNPRE EPS 
Secooeocoesecos 
SSSAISARS-S 


= 


| 


products 


$73. 53 
77. 87 


ONO eS OOOO 


orm 00 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





| Manufacturing—Continued 
| 





Fabricated metal products (except ordnance, machinery, and transportation equipment)—Continued 


| Machinery (except 
| electrical) 





, | ' 
Year and month Miscellaneous fabri- | | Metal shipping barrels | Steel springs Bolts, nuts, washers, | Screw-machine Total: Machinery 
cated metal products ‘| drums, kegs, and pails | | ‘and rivets | products (except electrical) 


| 





| | | 
Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. . | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. 
wkly | wkly.| brly | wkly.| wkly.| brly. | wkly.| wkly.| hrly. | wkly.| wkly.| hriy. | wkly.| wkly.’ hriy. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. 
earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- 
ings | | ings | ings | | i | ings | ings | ings 











8. 


$75 44 41.0 
51 43.2 
43.4 

43.6 

42.3 

42.3 


So 
= 


| 
1954: Average | $75. 70 
84. 28 


$1. 
1955: Average . 


i  e 
8 





September... ._| 
October 
November. 
December... 

: January 
February --| 86.43 
March ----| 85.65 
April 85. 45 
May. . | 84.44 


Swaoono- 
o 


222288 
BESSe3e 


44 
44 
44. 


SBSSssEsges 
a 


o> 


oS 
3353 


91. 32 
97.44 
99. 90 
9. 23 


NNNNNNNNYK hb 


Anh Oe. eK bo 


meer at htt pe 
-2o SP aUSBRSSES 


97 92 01 
98) 92. 65 
. 98) 91. 78 

| 


NWNWNNNNNNHNNNNN 


On 


PHP HNRNP NPNNYNNHPNYNN 


ton 


PAP ONWDMWOARWN Tm 
— 
1 
ooo Om ~1— 19 
NPN RNNNRNNNPNNNE 


= 


87. 





Steam engines, tur- Diesel and other inter- 
‘ngines and turbines ¢ bines, and water nal combustion engines, 
wheels not elsewhere classified | 





Agricultural machin- P Agricultural machin- 
ery and tractors 4 aes | ery (except tractors) 
inn 5 wr a a 

Average . 40.4; $2.12) $94.94) 41.1) $2.31) $82.41 40.2) $2.05) $78. 21 39.5) $1.98) $80.98 
Average ¢ 41.4, 2.20) 92.20) 39 2.34, 90.72) 42.0 3.84) 40.5 87.53 
lame f 41.8) 2.19) 90.79) 38. 92.02) 42.8 3.44) 40.7 86. 92 
June... - 41.8) 2.20) 92.43) 39 91.80) 42.5 : 40.7 86. 93 
July 88. 73 40.7; 2.18) 87.55) 38 41.5 40.0 83. 41 
August__. . f 40.6) 2.18) 91.25) 39 40.1 88. 56 
September. _- 93. 2 41.8) 2.23) g 40. 40.3 88. 73 
October_......| 93.8 41.7 2. 25 40 40.6 91. 69 
November 92.7 41.4 2. 24 ' 39 40.5 90.17 
December.....| % 42.4 2. 25 7 40 40.9 91. 24 

}: January 54D 24) 40.8 92 93 
February -| 04% 42.0) 2.25 40.6 91.58 
Mareh....... 5. 6 42.3, 2.26] 40.5 90 35 
J eae 95. 57 42.1 2. 27) 49.0 88. 84 
fay 92.80) 41.8 2. 22 39.9 88. 44 


76. 03 
79. 80 
80.19 
79.19 


4 


wh hhh 


CMW ko Oe 


SCnmneor 


wei 


bo bo PO PO PD ND PD 8 ft 8 1 0 ft 
5 as yor on 


NPNNNNYNNE RR RRR 


8S PO PO PO NV OY ND 0 PN tO tS tN tt 


bo to NY HO NY PY NP 


ss Construction and min- , . : Metalworking machin- 
Construction and | Oilfield machinery stalworking i 
. ilfiel i : i t Machine tools ery (except machine 
nining machinery « | ing machinery, except | } shinery 4 = sins 
mining mac y | for oilfields and tools 1achinery tools} 


$81. 76 41.5) $1.97) $92.87 42.6, $ 
86. 90 42.6 43.6 

86. 63 43.1 44.0 

86. 66 42.9 
85. 40 42.7 
80. 61 43.5 
@0 92 43.5 
9. 69 43. 6 
89. 46 42.4 
92.45 43.2 
90. 31 42.6 
90.10 42.5 
89. 46 42.4 
91.16 43.0 
90. 95 2.7 


| 
> | 
| 
} 


$79.17} 40.6 


a 


nNNmeNe 


$77.99 40 
87.14 42 
86. 45 42 
87.95 42.9 
86. 93 42 
8. 39 42 
90. 09 42.6 
89. 46 42 
88. 41 42.3 
91.16 43 
92. 66 43.5 
93. 53 43.5 
93. 96 43. 5 
93.74 43. : 
93. 09 42. 9)- 


a” 
£ 


42.6 


n 


WNWNWNNNHNNNNNhNwNW rh 


09) $85. 08 41.1) $ 
18} 92.02 42.6 

16} 88. 20 

18} 90.74 

17; 90 04 

18} 93.95 

19} 95.47 


eS) 
tonn 
Rees 
& 
on 
<3 <) 


97. 66 
94. 40 
06. 14 
93.73 
100. 33 
98. 33 
106. 25 
105. 80 
105. 79 
104. 19 
105. 80 
104. 65 
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97. 66 43 6 
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horowhNwnwnwr 


Printing-trades 
machinery and 
_ equipment 


Special-industry ma- 
chinery (except metal 
working machinery 


Machine-tool 


Food-products 7 : | Paper-industries 
accessories | 


machinery en machinery | 


$79.5 
83. : 


$81. 36 41.3; $1.6 
66 41.5 
63 41.4 
03 41.6 
43 


$82. 04 
00 


$1. 92) $89.01 
00} +92. 60 
99) 91.98 
99, 91.54 
00) 90.64 
00} 90.45 
02; 93.04 
03} 97 

04; 97 
06} 100. 53 
05) 100.72 
04) 101.8 
06) 101.% 
07) 100 
08) 102.7 

| 


to 
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| 


See foutnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Year and month 


Septembe BS 


October 


November. --_-| 


December 
: January 
February 
Mareh- 
April 
May. 


September_- 
October 
November... 
December. 

: January--- 
February 


April 
May-.- 


: Average..... 
55: Average-.-_-- 


| a 

(ee 
CEES 
September. -... 


October -__.- 
November... 


Decem ber-_--- 


: Average 

: Average... 
May..- 
June. 
July... 
August_._- 
September. 
October 
November - - 
December. 

: January... 


Manufacturing—Continued 








Machinery (except electrical) —Continued 





| 
General industrial | 
machinery ¢ 


Pumps, air and gas 
compressors 


Conveyors and con- 
veying equipment 


Blowers, erhaust and 
ventilating fans | 


Industrial trucks, 
tractors, etc. 


Mechanical power- 
transmission equip- 
ment 





Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 


Avg. 
brly. 
earn- 
ings Z 

98| 
on 
35! 





Avg. 

wkly. 

earn- 
ings 


84. 
85. 6 
85. 
80. 


46) 
59) 


2. 19} 
86. 31) 
9. 04 


38. 62| 
. 62! 
9. 24) 
0. 73) 
. 94) 


59 


9. 04 


Avg 
wkly. 
hours 


Avg. 
hrly. 
earn- 
ings 


$79. 18| 40. 4 $1. 96 
45) 
7| 42, 2) 


41.6) 2.03) 
2. 03 
. 
1. 98 
. 99| 


42. | 
.3 
41.9) 
42. 
42. 
42. 
42.7 
43. 
43. 1| 
42. § 


42.2 





Mechanical stokers, 
and industrial fur- 
naces and ovens 


| Office and store ma- 


chines and devices 4 





| $80. 60) 


$2. 00 
2. 06 
2. 03} 
2. 05) 

2. 02) 

2. 06 

2. 08} 


40. 3| 
85 41. 6 
83. 2 

84 
84 
85. 
85. 7! 


41. 3) 
41.8) 
41. 3| 
41.2 

42. 3 
41. 8) 
42.7 
41.5 
42. 6 
41.8) 
42.3 
42.8) 


PNNNHNYNhd 
at pt pa fd fe fh mh 
ne ee Hho Oe 


| Commercial laundry, | 


dry-cleaning, and 
pressing machines | 


74.00; 40.0) $ 
19 .9 
78. 58 
78. 81 
78. 66 
78. 81 


“I-31 @ 


o> > 


le b 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1. 
1 
1 
1 
1.¢ 
1 
1 
1 


$79. 


20) 
2. 41) 


79. 80 


29 


2 8) 
2. 39 


04 


. 48 
5. 06 
.14 
B. 30 
. 88 
. 46 
7.13 


12] 


39. 8} 
40.2 
39. 
39. 
40. 
39. 
40. 6) 
40. § 
40.7 
41. 3) 
40. ¢ 
40. 
40. 5) 
41 
40. 


Sewing machines 


$79. 
82. 
81. 
82. 
82. 
82. 
84. 
84. 


60 
81 
80 
21 
21 
19 
42 
65 


87.77 


86. 
86. 
88. 
89. 
89 


77 
09 
50 
81 
02 
62 


RR. 7 


39. 
40. 
39 
40. 
40. 
39. 
40. 
40. 
41 
40. 
40. 
41. 
41. 

41.3 
41.1 


Oro @ 
“n 
oN 


prone 


Sh 


ADO kao 


| wkly. 
| earn- 


Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 


Avg. 
hrly. 
earn- 


ings ings 


$81. 20 
87. 56 
85. 28 
87. 99 
86. 04 

48 


, $2. 
oe 


Ny 





- 56 
. 00} 

. 14 
95. 91] 
3. 94 
24) 
5. 67] 
3. 91 


NPNMNNMNPNNNNNWS 


| 

| 

| 

| 
Avg. | J 

| 


| hrly. 
| hours | earn- 


w kly. 
earn- 


84. 85 
85. 48 
84, 66 


PEPNNNNPNPNE EEE 


t 


Avg. 
wkly. 


| $77.03] 


Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 


hrly. 
earn- | 
ings ings 


39. 3} 
42.4 
42. 2) 


86. 92) 
85. 67) 
86. 50) 
81. 40) 
85. 90) 
87. 34) 
93. 05 
91. 98) 
96. 04) 
91.81 
90. 09 
88.18 
90. 09 
89. 67 


2. 05 
2. 03 
2.04 





. : , | 
Computing machines 


and cash registers 


39.8 
40. 2 
39.6 
39. 8) 2. 15] 
41.3) 2 25) 
40.4 2.2 

40.2 
40.8 
40. 5 
41.2 
40.9 
40.8 
40. 7 


$85. 17 
88. 84) 
86. 33 
86. 76) 
92. 93 
90. 90 
RO. 65 
92. 21 
91.13 
93. 11 
92. 03 
92. 21 
91. 98 


$2. 14] 


2.21) 
2. 18) 


shrrnrr 
mMrwywrwyrwty 
SNRSRERESS 


jrononr 


| 
| 


Refrigerators and air- | 
conditioning units | 


77.81 
84. 46 
87.14 
83. 43 
81. 40 
82. 00 
$1. 51 
84.19 
90. 06 
92. 44 
91. 58 
87. 34 
4. 84 
88.17 
82.04 


39.3 
40.8 
42.3 
41.1 
39. 9 
40.0 
39.0 
39. 9 
41.5 
42.6 
42.4 
41.2 
40.4 
41.2 


38.7 


$1. 98 
2. 07 


2. 06 


SIN 


jtor 





Machinery (except 


electrical)—Con. | 





Machine shops (job 
and repair) 


~*” 


PPPPPNYNYNYYNPeEPeENS 


SIDSHSSSAsssees 


Tota 


: Electrical ma- 


| 
“ch inery | 
= oo 
| 


82 
88 
. 87 
. 87 
. 88) 
. 88 
. 89 
91) 
91) 


- 92) 
. 93) 
. 93} 
94 
96 
. 6 


Electrical generating, 
transmission, distri- 
bution, and indus- 
trial apparatus 4 


$77. ! 59 
80, ox 
80. 75 


40.2) $1.93 
1. 98 
1. 96 
1. 96 
1. 98 
1.97 
2.01 
2. 03 
2. 02 
2. 03 
2.04 
2. 04 
2. 04 
2.09 
2.10 


Typewriters 
$73. 60 
76.19 


74 43 
75. 03 


40.0 
40.1 
39.8 
39.7 
39.0 
39. 4 
40. 6 
41.2 
41.6 
41.5 


$1. 84 
1.90 
1. 87 
1, 89 
1. 89} 
1, 89 
1. 92} 
1. 94 
1. 94 
1. 96) 
1. 97} 
1. 97} 
1. 97} 
1 o6) 
1. 96 


40.5 
79.19 40.2 
79. 77 40.7 
78. 60 40.1 


Miscellaneous ma- 
chinery parts ¢ 


$78. 00 40.0, $1.95 
85. 88 42.1 2. 04 
&5. 04 42.1 2. 02 
84. 85 41.8 2. 03 
84. 45 41.6 2. 03 
85. 28 41.6 2. 05 
88. 39 42.7 
88. 40 42.5 
90. 51 43.1 
92. 01 43.4 
90. 10 42.5 
88. 41 41.9 
87. 57 41.5 
&Y. 03 41.8 
87. 56 41.3 


Electrical machinery 


Wiring devices and 
supplies 


” 


ft et et tet tet pet et pe tft tpt 


$67. 72| 
71. 15| 
70. 18 


Pees be be bee ee bel 


RERSSLVYANBAAM 


22 


CHMWOBPHNOK AWW to 


83 


Service—industry 
and household ma- 
chines 4 


77. 82 39. 5 
83. 64 40.8 
84. 85 41.8 
82. 62 40.9 
80. 79 39.8 
81.81) 40.3 
83. 41 40. 1 
84. 5 40. 5 
88. 60 41.4 
91. 16 42.4 
89. 46 42.0 
87.77| 41.4 
85. 47 40.7 


87.13) 41.1 
13] 39.4 


‘n 


Nyenw= 


porr 


NNN 


Fabricated pipe, fit- 
tings, and valves 


$78 60| 
&3. 03 
81. 61) 
$2. 42) 
80. 20 
81. 81) 
5. 28 


NWMPNMPNPHNHHNWh 


Carton and graphite 
products (electrical) 


39. § 
41. 
40. § 
40. 


ne bO 


k=) 


. 62) 
82. 61! 
83. 82 
83. 03) 
83. 44 


ore 
$999 99 99 90 bt ee ee ee 


40. 
40. ¢ 


i) 


Avg. | Avg. | 
| wkly. 
earn- | 


| 
$1. 96 


| 
| Avg. | Avg. 
| wkly. | hrly. 

hours | earn- 
| ings 


| 


earn- 
ings 


$80. 80 
90. 31 
89. 65 
91.12 
88. 61 
88. 83 42. 3) 
92. 45 43.2 2| 
96. 36 43. 
96. 80 44. 2) 
98. 12! 44. 6} 
96.14 43. 5) 
94. 61 43. 2) 
93. 09 42.7) 
93. 52 42.9 


93. 51 12.7 


2. 00 
ll 
2. 08 
. 09 
08 
10 
14 
20 
19 
20 


n” 
i) 


40.4 
42.8 
43.1 
43.6 
42. 6} 





PPP 


orn 


ror 


Domestic laundry 
equipment 


ea 33.8 
07 40.9 
62 40.9 
2. 62 40.3 
28 38.0 
. 59 39.8 
91.16 42.8 
9. 67 41.9 
. 54 40.8 
7. 90 43.9 
. 71 41.8 
42.2 
40.9 
40.4 


39.8 


$2.00 
08 
02 
05 
06 


pep 


53 


PHP Ne 


84. 3S 


Pall and roller bear- 
ings 


$1.95 
2.09 
2. 07 
06 
09 
11 
13 
13 


39.1 
43. 5 
70 44.3 

40 43.4 

54 43.8 

at 43. 1) 

. 57 44.4 
2. 6 43. 5) 
7.20 45.0 
7. 65 45.0 
2. 16 43.3 
92. 02 42.8 
87.15 41.5 
88. 52 41.7 


5. 47 40.7 


85. 47 


Q9 


rnn teyere pers hmypnrpw 


Electrical indicating 
measuring, and recora- 
ing instruments 


39.9] $1.8" 
40. 3 
40. 


74. 56 
SY 
52 
40 
. 30 
71. 78 
5. 95 


7.14 
5. 55 


56 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Electrical machinery—Continued 





Insulated wire and 


Power and distribution | Switchgear, switch- 
cable 


transformers | board, and indus- 
| trial controls 


Electrical welding 
apparatus 


| Motors, generators, and| 


Electrical appliances 
motor-generator sets | 
} 


Year and month 





| 
| 
| } 
| Avg. 
| wkly. 

earn- 

ings 


Avg. 
briy. 


Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 


Avg. 
wkly. 
earn- | 


Avg. 
hrly. 


Avg. 
wkliy. 
hours 


| 
Avg. | Avg. 
wkly.| hrly. 
| earn- hours | earn- earn- earn- 
ings ings ings ings 


a | 


$75.95 - 92) 
. 98 95 
79. 35 94) 
56 95 

. 39 96 
77. 62| 
5. 06) 
86. 09) 
50 

5. 09) 

5. 07 
5. 48) 
. 86 

. OF 


37 


Avg. 


| wkly. 
| 


Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 


Avg. | 
brly. | 
earn- | 


Avg. 
wkly. 
earn- 


Avg. 

wkly. 
earn- 
ings 





$70. 30 
77.04 
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TAD ND tte et et ee et et et ee ee 


PPPPPNYPNE Ee ees 
So 
2 


1954: Average 
1955: A verage-_- 


67 
. 23 
65 
. 93 
81) 
. 60) 
. 30} 
29) 


01) 





} 








| 
August....... 
September. 
October. 
November 
December. 
January. 
February....-- 
March... 
April 

M sy 


S3ES3R 








CSYranoon 


—@ 


39. ! 
41. ! 
41 

42. 
41.3 
41 

41. 
41.6 


49.9 


WNW KMD OSs 
SWOONINN ND @DwWwWOoD~ 


PERSSKSESB 











BEFESSSSS83 


bem we moma 
PRBRSRSSesse 


S 








PPPprrprprprpss 


02 
101. 24 
103. 05 
106. 02 


= 


89. 
87.95 
RY, BS 
SS. 34 


—) 
es 
bad 


ASNOVOnNSWw +14 OO 


OPP PPPPPYPprpNns 
SSEBSLSERSSSSES 


on i 
+4 


84. 
82. 41 


92. 23 
93. 09 


“1-100 
—— > 


“93 


“I 
tor 


~ 
t 


39. 7 01 


91 





Communication 
equipment ¢ 


Electric equipment 


| Radios, phonographs, 
for vehicles 


television sets, and 
equipment } 


Telephone, telegraph 
} and related equip- 
ment 


io tubes 





| 
| 
| 


$67. 49 
69. 77 
69. 


70) $63. 
7 66. 
64. 
64. 
62. 
65. 7 


$75. 84 39. 5 
83. 64 41.2 
86. 05 2.6 
78. 01 39. 6 
82. 42 40.4 
85. 08 41.3 

2. 42 40.4 
85. 49 41.3 
85.07 40.9 
85. 90 41.3 
83.01 40.1 
77.93 38. 


83.01 


SU. < 


| 

$1. - 61) $80.20 
. 66) 90.94 
.64, 88.41) 
90. 30) 

84. 46 

92. 63 

95. 21 

96. 09 

95. 47 


40.3; $1.99 
43.1) 2.11 

3} 2.09 
3.0} 2.10 
2.05 


$65. 07 
69.37 
69. 66 
69. 26 
66. 81 


Average... _. 
A verage...... 
May... 
June... 
July... 
August... 
September... 
October - -. 
November-... 
December... - 
January ....-- 
February.... 
March....... 
April 

May 


oem NON Orns 


— 


HPyynrepr 


tk 


syd sss sss 


on 


on o3 en ene 


& ONO DMD ww wo 
z 


z 


Deo 
Pwnwwe wt OI Oto: 


thPPwnwnwee 


atte ft et at pe td fd pe 
| 9 Q 4 > 


~ 


| 
| 


1. 80 ¥ 





Electrical machinery—Continued Transportation equipment 





Total: Transporta- Automobiles ¢ 


tion equipment 


X-ray and nonradio 
electronic tubes 


Primary batteries 
(dry and wet) 


Miscellaneous elec- 
trical products 4 


Storage batteries 


$78. 


$ ae 40.7 40.5) $2.13) $88. 


2.23; 97. 


$68. 95 39.4 $76. 82 $1. 94 


Average. 
78 


5: Average. 
 ——_- 
a 
July.... 
August 


40.7 
40.4 
40.2 
39.8 
40.3 


85. 07 
83. 22 
$1.19 
82. 00 
86. 31 


Pron 


04 


. 02 


99 
05 
05 


82. 
78. 
80 
MM 


62 
41 
80 
87 
80 


40.9 
39.8 
40.4 
41.4 
40.2 


2. 02 
1.97 
2.00 
2.05 
2.01 


93. 44 
94. 57 
88. 2¢ 
92. 99 


92. 06 


41.9 


42.6 2. 


a. 


» 
2.19 
2. 23 


101.00 
88. 80 
97.75 


49 
95. 


45 


Noamr 


80 
M4. 
82. 
86. 
86. 31 
83. 20 

.18 


96. 23 
98. 05 
104. 96 
98. 09 
90. 97 


67 
82 
11 


41.3 
40. 6 
41.6 
41.1 
40.0 
41.4 2.13 
61) 41.6 2.13 
. 34 41.2 2. 
38 41.3 2 


2. 05 
2.04 
2.07 
2.10 
2. 08 


93.11 
94. 21 
98. 21 
95. 53 
91. 35 
89, 38 
90. 90 
91. 76 
89. 04 


09 
ll 
10 
09 
Os 
OS 
0s 
07 

09 


41.5 
42.0 


92. 59 
93.05 
90. 93 
90. 50 
8&5. 28 
82. 58 
8&3. 82 
83. 21 
8&3. 39 


September. -- 
October... -- 
November 
December. 
56: January..... 
February .... 
March... 
April 
May.. 


2. 27 
2. 30 
2. 28 


2. 25 


Io -100 


I1znNnow 


PNRKHNNNW 


Cw KwrK Ww 


- 91 
91 
.8Y 
8S 
vO 


i} 


SS 


Si 
SS 


64. 88 
64. 40 


tow 


61 


61 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
i 
1 
a7 
i 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


to pote h 


12 
14) 


Sows 


| 


Aircraft engines and 
paris 


Aircraft and parts 4 


Trailers (truck and 
automobile) 


Motor vehicles, bodies, | Truck and bus bodies Aircraft 


parts, and accessories 





$75. 
S4. 
S4. 
84. 82 
83 

&3. 

86.7 


| 
40.7 
4l. 
40. 


. 08 $85. 07 
7| 89.62 


4 
3 


hh wh 


. 89 
. 98 


nan 


PPNNPNRNRNPNNNPNNWNAK 
2 ih chad a ah sh, oak ck 
nA 


81 
44 


$1. 90 
2.02 
1.98 

01 

01 


$85. 
89 


Average... 
Average... 
es 
June...... 
| Sa 
August....... 
September... 
October... ...- 
November - 
Decem ber... - 
: January.-.... 
February... 


cow 


oporpnmnmnt 
a 


PPNNNNND 
fat oss ou bat bas ow 
ecococce-! 


Dem Oe Wo ow 
NID Owonr~ 


3 


Show Nw t hhh 


to 
—= 


39. 
39. 
36. 9| 


PP NRHPNNNNHNN 


T-;) 


AN ANDNGODMWHIS 


April 
May 


91. 
84. 87 


PPHNPNKPNN! 


63 


wo 


80. 60) 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Transportation equipment—Continued 


Aircraft propellers and| Other aircraft parts | Ship and boat build- | a and Boatbuilding and 
Year and Month parts and equipment ing and repairing‘ | repairing repairing 





| Railroad equipment 








| } 
Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Ave Avg. | Ave. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Ave. 
wkly. | wkly.| briy. | wkly. | wkly.| brly. | wkly. | wkly.| hriy. | wkly. | wkly.| hriy. | wkly. | wkly.| hriy. | wkly. | wkly. | brly. 
earn- | hours | earn- | earn- earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- 
ings | ings ings ings | ings ings | ings | ings ings 








$2.08] $80. 8.7] $2. 08! $82. 39 5) $2.14 
2.17] 83.53) 39.4) 212) 86.41 1] 2.21 
2.13} 83. 9} 2.09] 86.51 15] 2.19 
2.16) 83. 39. 2.09} 86.51 5} 2.19) 
2.17 84. 63 0} 2.17 
87.47| 39.4] 2.22) 
88.31/ 39.6) 2.23 





an 
or <) 
is) 


BBLeys 


1955: } 














B35 


III AAAS 





September... 


wn 





z 





85. 65 


November- --.-. +0. o0| 
71.10 
71. 15 
71. 10} 
73. 21 
74. 03} 
74. 75) 


2 
2 
a 
~~ 








95. 53} 
95. 88 
94. 04 





PPPPNYPPPNPPYNHNE 
RERSESes 


RERERRBRBRSsoes 


97. 61) 





1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1. 
1. 
7 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


PNNNPNPNNNP 
PPPNPPPRPPPPPNP 


NSBRREBRES 
PREPRPPNPNNNN! 


8358 


PYPPPPPN! 


42.6 





| 
| 


Transportation equipment—Continued Instruments and related products 





Instruments | Laboratory, scien- | Mechanical measur- 
and related prod- | tific, and engineer- ing and controlling 
ucts | ing instruments instruments 

ee. 


Locomotives and parts| Railroad and street- | Other transportation 
cars equipment 











84) $73.20, 40. 83) $83.201 40.0 $2. 05 $74. 
77. 9 -91) 88.99 79 
-87| 90. 72 77. 
91, 88. 99) 7. 
.90| 88. 28) 77.3 
-91| 89. 19] 78. 
- 93) 91. 54) 81.95 
94] 89.62 81 
94} 90. 25 81 
-95| 91.10 83. 
96) 91. 52 82. 60 
.96| 91.74 82. 6 
.97| 92.80 82. 8: 
- 98) 93.91 
98) 93. 48 


~ 
to 
> 


$81.20) 38.3 
87. 81 39. 2) 
38. 5} 
39. 2) 
39. 3} 
39.4 
39. 2 
38. 7} 
38. 9) 
40.3 
38. 9) 
38. 5 
39.1 
39. 3 


an 
tN 


Average q 39.7 
. 69, 41.9 
: May. . 42.8 

‘ 42.9 
J 5. 42.3 
August | 43.0) 
September. -- ' 43.1) 
‘ 41.4) 
November- --- . 42. 1) 
December... .- 8. 42. 5) 
42.7) 
42. 9) 
43. 6 
42.9 
43.2 


. 86 
o4 
91 
& 
93 
“4 
97 
98 
et) 
00 
00 
00 
02 
03 
03 


-12| $71.04 
24) 
. 19} 


em on mm 8D HDD ne 





SOWWAINWRUOHD®w 


SSSRSLERSBRRRS 


ee 
&S 


83. 4: 


RET 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1. 92) 
1. 9 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


po po pono po pO pO po pO PO RD PO HORDE 
PYPPPPS EE ee eee 


po fo yo po po po to ne no po 90 999989 


- w 


-93| 81. 








Instruments and related products—Continued Miscellaneous manu- 
| facturing industries 





Surgical, medical, . | . eo _ | Weteie ‘lanke | 1 otal: Miscellaneous 
and dental aa | Ophthalmic goods I eer 9 appa- | Watches and clocks manufacturing in- 
ments —_— | dustries 


.67| $58.95] 39. 50) "$80. 56 s0| $07 $1.98] $64.52} 39.1] $1.6 
-70| 62, 52 5.49) 41.1 08; 69. 40.0) 1 
.70| 61.10 03} 40.9 03) 66. 39. 4 1 
-70} 61.10 . 31 10} 68.85) 39.8) 1 
-69; 60.89 . 28 | 66.64) 39.2) 1 
62. 22) 5.48) 40.9 68. § 39.6) 1 
71, 28) 5) 1. 
73. 46 of 1.77 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Optical instruments 
and lenses 
| 











37| 
93) nos 
92| 69.19 


: Average 5. 5E 40.4 
Average . 36 40. 6 
,. = A 40. 2 
es 78. < 40. 6 


39 
40 
40. 
40. 
39. 


. 60) 
. 53 
. 04 
. 51) 
. 86) 
70. 69 
. 58) 
. 99) 
. 47) 
82 
70.12; 40. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
September - - - 64.54 * 1. 
October 66. 36) Lb 1, Sf 
November. 66. 68) y 1 73. 6 
1 71. 56 
1 70. 17) 
1 70. 14 
1 69 
1 69. 
1 69. 78 











; January 
February 











82.62} 40. 
83.03! 40. 


WIN WW SOOOW-~I> 
PNY PPNNNNPNNPHNW 
~—Oke OOK WOW oO 


on Oto ead Ot 
NNYNPNN ER RR eRe eee 








| Musical instruments Toys and sporting Games, toys, dolls, 
Jewelry and findings | ware | and parts goods ¢ and children’s te- 
| hicles 


Jewelry, silverware, | Si yare and plated | 
and plated ware* | 
} 





$68.15] 41.3] $1.65, $65.00] 41. .57| $73.5 1] $1.80] $72.14] 40. 7 74| 38. 
71. : -70| 67. . . 0) . W . 3 - 89) 75. 07 ¥ 1. 84} : 5a 39. 
69. 6: +69) 66.17/41. 18} 41. $4] 73.71] 40.5} 1.82) 59.43) 39. 
“69) 66.88 y $ '75| 41.8] 1.86] 73.35] 40.3 1.82] 58.29] 38. 
:70| 62.88} 39.3] 1.60| 77. "00; 40. 80} 59. 38. 
:70| 66.56) 41.6) 1. ‘8} 1.91| 73. 2) 1.82) 59. 39. 
"72| 68.75 7} 1.61] 85.02] 43.6 1.9! ¥ '87| 61.45} 30. 
"75| 71. | ? 
"74 
73 
71] 
‘71 
"74| 68.8 
"75| 69. 3S 
78 














AO he HOO AID 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued Transportation and 


| 
public utilities 





Miscellaneous manufacturing industries—Continued 





Class I railroads * 


Sporting ~~ athletic | — pencils, other | Costume jewelry, | Fabricated plastic | Other manufacturing 
Yearand month | go0c rod } 


ffice supplies buttons, notions products industries 











Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avge. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. | ave. | Ave. Avg. 
wkly. | wkly. | hrly. | wkly. wkly.| briy. | wkly. | wkly. brly. | wkly. | wkly. a wkly. | wkly.| hry. | wkly. | | 4 kly. | hriy. 
earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- , earn- | hours | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- 
ings ings ings ings ings i ings ings ings ings ings ings 
1954: Average $59.04) 39.1) “aa $61.05; 40. $1. 50| $57. 23 ~ $1.4 . 87) L . 68) $66. 47 ' $1. 67) $78.74) 40.8) $1. 
1955: Average 60.92) 39.3 . 55} 62. 88) 41.1) 1.53) 60. 15) | 7 2 75| 70.30 7 .74| 81.71! 
a 59.58) 39.2 . 52 71} 40.6; = 1.52) 60. 40) 70. 24 . .73| 80.12 
iionsexsssel . 52} 39.3 ’ 2.78 41.3) 1.52) 60.05) . 58) ' .73| 82. 64! 
July__..- | 60.14) 38.8) 1. .41| 40.4) 1.52} 56. 60) 48 . .75| 81. 
August whe . 52 39.3 . 54) 56) 40.5) = 1.52) 58. 56) . 74, 83. 
September... . 54 39. 2 .57| 61.45 1.54) 61.16 . 76} 83. 
October _._...-. . 21 39. 1) . 5A) - 06| . 8 1.57) 61.81) . 75) 81. 
November. -- 52.57; 39.6! ° § 10| » 1. 63. 18) . 76} 84.3 
1 .80} 82. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


"5 


w 
© 


et 











SSESRES5 
Seseseese) 


— 
nN 


December... 3. 83 40. 4) .f . 16) 63. 86 
6: January 53.04) 39.9) 1.58) 62.31) 63. 02 .83| 86. 7: 
February....-- 3.44) 39.9) 3] 62. 71 . 82) 89.5 
. 08 39.8 62. 25 b = q . 83) 87. 
(Serene 52. 40 39.0 | 63. 60 39.5 . 7 . .f 5. . 6 85; 86. 
Pp ccndes 60.96 38.1 35. 28 63.76 39.6 a 73. 62 9 4 74.15 oa M . 


‘ransportation and public utilities—Continued 


+5. s 
cor 
SODRWOANAH mA wW 


NPP NN ERR ee eR ee 








Communication Other public utiliti 





bus lines Telephone ¢ Switchboard opera- installation, and | Telegraph Total: Gas and 
ting employees * maintenance em- electric utilities 
ployees? 
1.81 1 $56. 61 0) $1.53) $97.61) 
i. 1 59. 72 . 58) 101. 85 
B. 1 61.12 . 60) 101.15 
x 1 59. 28 . 56} 99. 36) 
81. 22 43. 2 1. 40.0) 1 60. 06 . 56) 101. 87) 
August --| 81.40 43.3 1.§ 2. 76 40.2) 1.81) 59.5: . 55) 105. 08 
September... 81.70! 43.0) 1. 2.58) 40.1) L 60. . 57| 102. 80 
1. 1.3 
1. 1 
1. 1 
1. 1 
1. 1 
1. 1 
1. 1 


Local railways and | Line construction, | 








8 


$68.46, 38.9 $1.7 
87 72.07) 39.6 
RH . 83) 39. 8) 
.92| 39.4 


: Average ..| $78.19) 43.2) $1 
5: Average. .-| 80.60 43.1 
80. 54 43.3 
82. 09 43.9 


toe 
OPpnp 
oo 02 cok 

ton 


oS 


ppp 
92 22 Ge 


October. 80.56) 42.4) 3.42} 39.9) 60 .61| 103. 92 
November. - 81.51, 42.9) 75.58) 40.2! 65. 68} 105, 23 
59. . 60} 105. 28) 
59 . 61) 102. 93 
59. -60) 99. 33 


December... 83. 03 43.7 

6: January ..| 81.60 42.5 
February -...-. 82. 60 42.8 
March........}| 83.23 2. 9| 94 «39.1 59. 1! . 59] 98. 81} 41.7] 
aes 2. Hi 34) 39.1 . 59.36) 37. . 60} 100 . . 38} 42.0 

, 54. 83 43. 5 1 95 . 76 39. 0} 1! $4 59 37. 60 _ 8. 57 2. 9} a 10. 94! 42.6 


3.84) 39.7) 
73. 28 39. 4) 


94] 39.1 8.21| 41.6 


a 
NWOCKHRMHD Se 


“89 
89 
90 01 


Transportation an ‘and | public utilities— Continued | "ho lesale and retail a 


DODD mA DOS 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1. 
i, 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


IPPPNNPNPPNPPHNNNPS 
| CH one 














Other public utilities—Continued Retail trade 








Wholesale trade Retail trade (except | General merchandise 
eating and drink- | stores 
ing places) | 
| $56. 70 39. 1} $1.45) $40.7 35. 4 $1.1: 
58. 50 9.0 1.50) 41.65 35. é 
58. 20 40. & 34. f 
59. 04 42.13 35. 4 
60. 34] 43. 
60. 19| 42 
59. 82} 42.12 


41. 


| 
S | 
Electric light and | Gas utilities Electric light and gas 

power utilities | utilities combined | 





: Average ..| $84. 67 41. 
55: Average 88.17 4l. 
May | 
June..... 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December-- 
6: January-.-..- 
February -... 
March 
April 


$2.05 $79. 13) ; 2 al. 5) 
2.14) 82. 62) 2) 
80. 40} 
80. 80} 
81.5 
80. 
&3. 
85. 


Pn im OW 1 de BDO 
pp 
OW eo 
pop 


Nhe ao 


D idm CD IMTS 


89. 
90. 6 
90 


79. 58) 
78. 99 
00. 6 R80. 00 
92. 80 4 
92 29 Sl. 


Whi esale and r retail ina, 


Cwe 


1 
1 
1 
1.§ 
1 
1 
1.¢ 
1. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
l 
2 


one on D> sim Dp et sa OW 


[ro 0 0 p0 9090 90,999 999999 
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Retail trade—Continued 





Department stores | Food and liquor Automotive and | Apparel and acces- Other retail trade 


and general mail- | stores accessories dealers | sories stores 
order houses 





Furniture and ap- |Lumber and hardware 
pliance stores } sup ply store $s 


| $63.72) 42. 2) $1.51) $67. 43.1] $1.56 
66. 94 42. X 59| 69. 43. . 62 
65. 04 ’ 1. 57; 69.87 43. . 61 
67. 10 y 1.59) 69. 43. . 61 

| 1. 61) . 38 43. . 63 

1. 61) . 43. 6 .64 

1. 62 3 43. 6 . 66 

1. 64) = 3. 3 . 66 

1.64 . 28 2.6 . 65 

1. 66) . 46) 2.7 . 65 

1, 62 . 72) 2. . 66 

1. 60 ; . 66 

1. 61 . 56) . . 68 

7 ; 1.61) 71. 49} 2.3 . 69 

68. 95 2. 1.63) 72. 4: 2. 7 


| $74. Qa «4 3, .6 B. 35. 
79. 44.0) § 5. RZ 35. 
80. 44.1) . 83 5. 4: 34. 
81. 14) q .f R. 7% 35. 
81. 1) . 35. 
80. 5f 3.4 » 4.77; = 35. 


: Average | . 46 36.3) $1. 28) $60. 

: Average. ‘ . 52 36. 0 . 32) 61.7: 
May... 5. 6 35. 3 . 32) 61.07) 
June Ses eninitel ‘ 36. 33) 62. 4 
July oa 8. 36. & .33) 63.7. 
August = .f 36. .33) 63. 
September... _. 35. 9) . 62. 
October = 7.7 35. a 62. 
November - -- 5.24) 35.3) .31) 62.37 
December. -- 50. 38. 5) 5 62. 

1956: January =< , 35. | R 61. 92 
February _. 8. 06 35. . 61. 
March. 57) 35.8 . 61. ¢ 
SSS 8. 36) 35. ¢ | a 62. { 
May..........| 48.36] 35.3 .37| 62.8 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Finance, insurance, and real estate § 


Service and miscellaneous 





| 

Banks and Security | 
trust dealers | Insurance 
companies | and | carriers 
exchanges | | 





Year and month 


Hotels, year-round ® | 


| 

Personal services Motion 
picture 

production 

Cleaning and dyeing | and distri- 


plants | bution * 





Laundries 





| Avg. Avg. 
J wkly. wkly. 
earnings | earnings 





| | | | 

Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. | wkly. | hrly. | wkly. 

earnings jearnings| hours jearningsjearnings} hours |jearnings earnings) hours jearnings| earnings 


wkly. | hrly. | wkly. | wkly. | hrly. | wkly. 





Average 5. $70.08 | $40.13 
Average. } . 2. 73.29 | 41.09 
May.... 58. 2. ; .79 
June... 3 7 
July --- 
a 
September-._._- 
October . .....-.- 
November..-.. 
December... ..- 

: January 
February. -- 
aes 











May 


wWWNONVSSOUNBAWwWNHaADW 


$0. 96 . 40.1 $1. 
.99 %. 40.3 
.99 a 40. 
. 98 
.99 
. 98 
.00 
.00 
. 00 
.O1 
01 
01 
. 00 
01 | 


.02 


| -12 39.6 | $1. 
| 47.40] 39.5 
| 49.61 41.0 
|} 48.12 40 
| 47.04 39. 
| . 36 40 
- 24) 40. 
| 40 39. 
39. 

38. 

38. 

| 39 
39 

41.: 








NWMOQaunwunr- 








Ue Oa wWAwoms @ 


} 
| 
| 
| 


< 





1 Data are based upon reports from cooperating establishments covering 
both full- and part-time employees who worked during, or received pay for, 
any part of the pay period ending nearest the 15th ofthe month. For mining, 
manufacturing, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing plants, data refer to pro- 
duction and related workers only. For the remaining industries, unless 
otherwise noted, data relate to nonsupervisory employees and working 
supervisors. 

ata for the most recent month are subject to revision without notation; 
revised figures for earlier months will be identified by asterisks the first month 
they are published. 

2 See footnote 2, table A-2. 

3 See footnote 3, table A-2 

4 Italicized titles which follow are components of this industry. 

5 Figures for class I railroads (excluding switching and terminal companies) 
are based upon monthly data summarized in the M-300 report by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and relate to all employees who received pay 
during the month, except executives, officials, and staff assistants (ICC 
Group I). Beginning with January 1956, Class | railroads include only 
those having annual operating revenues of $3,000,000 or more. This class 
formerly included all railroads having annual operating revenues of $1,000,000 
or more. 

* Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry as 


switchboard operators, service assistants, operating-room instructors, and 
pay-station attendants. During 1955 such employees made up 41 percent of 
the total number of nonsupervisory employees in telephone establishments 
reporting hours and earnings data. 

? Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry as 
central office craftsmen; installation and exchange repair craftsmen; line, 
cable, and conduit craftsmen; and laborers. During 1955 such employees 
made up 26 percent of the total number of nonsupervisory employees in 
= establishments reporting hours and earnings data. 

§ Data on average weekly hours and average hourly earnings are not avail- 
able. 

* Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
tips not included. 

tNew series; beginning with January 1956, data are not comparable with 
those for earlier years 

SEE footnote 1, p. 965. 


Nore.—Information on concepts, methodology, etc., is 
given in a technical note on Hours and Earnings in Non- 
agricultural Industries, which appeared in the April 1954 
Monthly Labor Review. 
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TABLE C-2: Gross average weekly earnings of production workers in selected industries, in current and 
1947-49 dollars ! 





Bituminous- Laundries 


coal mining 


| Manufacturing 





Current, 1947-49 |Current| 1947-49 Current 1947-49 


Laundries 


| Manufacturing | Bituminous- 
| coal mining 


Year and month 





Current} 1947-49 |Current 1947-49 Current! 1947-49 





: Average --| $23.86 | $40.17 | $23. . 20 | $17. 64 
: Average 25. 20 42.07 24 . 25 17. 93 
: Average _. ; 29. 58 .03 | 30.86 9. 06 18. 69 | 
2: Average__ S 36. 65 . 58 35. | 50.24 
: Average 43.14 3. 30 41.6 }. 24 
: Average ek 46.08 | 61.28 51.3 8.18 
: Average___-. . 3 .72 52. 25 57. 95 
Average | §2. 54 58. 02 49. 58 
7: Average spanthinn 9. 52. 32 66. 5S 73 
: Average — ‘ 54. 52. 67 72. 16 
: Average f 53. 95 63 52. 16 
Average oil 3: 71 70. 3! 43 
: Average eee b4. . 30 77. 7% . OR 
: Average —_ a See 59. 89 78 38. 63 
: Average . 71. 66 2. 67 85. 3 8 39. 69 
: Average Seiiunetaaieall .86 | 62.60 80 .10 
: Average__... -| 76.52] 66.83 96.00 | 83.84 40.70 





6.81 | $93.87 | $82. 20 


« 


September 
a 


December-.-- 
January .....- 
February 
March 

April 

May ?. 





1 These series indicate changes in the level of average weekly earnings prior 
to and after adjustment for changes in purchasing power as measured by the 
Bureau’s Consumer Price Index, the years 1947-49 being the base period. 


TABLE C-3: Average weekly earnings, gross and net spendable, of 


2 Preliminary. 


SEE footnote 1, p. 965. 


roduction workers in manufactur- 


ing industries, in current and 1947-49 dollars ' 





| Net spendable average weekly 
earnings 
Gross average 





weekly earnings . 
Worker with 3 
dependents 


Worker with 
no dependents 


| 
| Index 
Amount} (1947- |Current 1947-49 |Current 1947-49 


| 49=100 


| Net spendable average weekly 

| earnings 
Gross average 

weekly earnings 





| Worker with 3 
dependents 


Worker with 


Year and month no dependents | 





l 

Index | 

Amount) (1947- |Current 1947-49 |Current) 1947-49 
49= 100) | 








1939: Average 
1940: Average 
1941: Average 
1942: Average 
1943: Average 
1944: Average 
1945: Average 
1946: Average. 
1947: Average 
1948: Average 
1949: Average 
1950: Average 
1951: Average 
1952: Average 
1953: Average 
1954: Average 
1951: Average 


eee Od Boe | 
Oe mR Ost ee 


15 4 61. 53 


1055: May-..- P 5.30 | $144 


$62. { 
62 
63. 
63 
64. 
#4. 
65 
65. 6 
4. 
64. 


June...- j 143. 
Jualy....-- ). 36 144 
August_...-- 3 144. 
September. - - = : 146 
October 78. 148 
November. _--- 79. 5: 150. 
December... | 7 150 
January h 148 
February 7 1 147 
March... 7 148 
April . 78. § 149. 
May ?... ( 148. 1 


NWRAWAmwwwmwnw-— 


rNN—-NeONNE 


te be bebe bs be ee ee 





1 Net spendable average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from 
gross average weekly earnings, Federal social security and income taxes for 
which the worker is liable. The amount of income tax liability depends, 
of course, on the number of dependents supported by the worker as well as 
on the level of tis gross income. Net spendable earnings have, therefore, 
been computed for 2 types of income-receivers: (1) A worker with no depend- 
ents; (2) A worker with 3 dependents. See footnote 1, table C-2. 

The computations of net spendable earnings for both the worker with no 
dependents and the worker with 3 dependents are based upon the gross 
average weekly earnings for all production workers in manufacturing indus- 
tries without direct regard to marital status and family composition. The 
primary value of the spendable series is that of measuring relative changes 
in disposable earnings for 2 types of income-receivers. 


2 Preliminary. 
SEE footnote 1, p. 965. 


Nore.—Information on concepts, methodology, ete., is 
contained in a technical note on the Calculation and Uses 
of the Net Spendable Earnings Series (Revised May 1954), 
which is available upon request to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 
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TABLE C-4: Average hourly earnings, gross and excluding overtime, of production workers in manu- 
facturing industries ! 





Durable 


Nondurable 


Nondurable 


Manufacturing Manufacturing Durable 


goods goods goods goods 








Excluding 
overtime 


Excluding 


Year and month overtime 


Gross 
amount 





Amount 


Index 
(1947- 


49= 100) 





1941: Average 
1942: Average 
1943: 
1044: 
1945: 
1946: 


Average - 
Average. 
Average _ 
Average _-. 





n 
Amount/ ae 
I= 100)) 





ow 
Ss 


1955: May 


August. ___- 
September 





November _ 
December. - _| 
January .-_..-| 
3 February _.._| 
March.......} 














80 

80 

83 

82 

. 90 | . 83 | 

October --| 91 | 84 
| 85 
85 
87 

86 

88 

9 

90 


a z C) 
ano Ff#neowor-Wwe@ew 
PPPPNPNPNPNNNES 
D € + ¥- 


ay 3_. 

















1 Overtime is defined as work in excess of 40 hours per week and paid for 
at time and one-half. The computation of average hourly earnings excluding 
overtime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work done on holidays 
These data are based on the application of adjustment factors to gross average 
hourly earnings, as described in Eliminating Premium Overtime From 


Hourly Earnings in Manufacturing, Monthly Labor Review, 
reprint Serial No. R. 2020. 
2 11-month average; August 1945 excluded because of V-J holiday period. 
3 Preliminary. 
SEE footnote 1, p. 965. 


May 1950; 


TABLE C-5: Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours in industrial and construction activity ' 


[1947-49 = 100] 





| 
| 


Industry 





1955 1954 


| May?; Apr. | Mar. Dec. Sept. | Aug. | July | June 


| 


106. 





Total 3 109.1 | 109.8 


108. 4 | 


108. 2 112. 112.6 | 113.6 108. 4 101 


| | 
Mining division 82.2} 81.8) 80. 80.9} 8 2.9) 80.3) 81.6] 81.5 3} 81.1 2.8 80.3 77. 


Contract construction division...........- | 139.7 | 128. 114. ‘ 24.5 28. : .8 3. 5 : 4 4. 5 9.3 | 126.7) 118 
Manufacturing division 


Durable goods . —- 

Ordnance and accessories ____- eS 

Lumber and wood products (except | 
furniture) --. -- : 

Furniture and fixtures. - oun 

Stone, clay, and glass products. . 

Primary metal industries 

Fabricated metal products (except 
ordnance, machinery, and —— | 
tation equipment) - --- . 24. 

Machinery (except electric: al)_ } 112 

Electrical machinery - ‘ g ; ’ 140. 3 

Transportation equipment... |} 127.3 | 35 36.6 | 1: 146. ¢ f 154. 3 

Instruments and related products. evens i 1 122.7 

Miscellaneous manufacturing indus- | 
tries. | ; ’ .2 | 105 3.0 | 109.0 | 111. 


NO 


ous 


t t 2 
w ao own 


Nondurable goods s 94.1 | 94.7] 96. 97.6 | 97.6 | 101.2 | 
Food and kindred produc eS 5.3) 82.3 82. . 6 0: 94.6 
Tobacco manufactures : a 7 .6| 76. 6] 89.9 | 8] 9. 
Textile-mill products .0 | a 82.! B .3 | i 86. 
Apparel and other finished textile | 

products... __- of 
Paper and allied ‘products a } ll 
Printing, publishing, and allied in- | | 
dustries__- 111. 112. 112. 113 2 ‘ | 6 | 108.6 
Chemicals and allied products : 9.2 | 111.0} 110.4 | 109.6 ’ 109. 4 | 9 | ; 5 | 105. 5. 6 7.3 | 107. 
Products of petroleum and coal 93. 93. £ 93. f 3. 4 3.0 | 93.1 | 95.% Of ‘ | 97.6 4.7 | 04. ! 
Rubber products 109. 109.6 | 113. 5] .9 | 121, 8.‘ ‘ 5 | | 1i3 113.3 
89. 4| 97.0 | 101. 99.5 | | 92.0 | 94.6 04. 3 5 04. 3 0.2 95. 


tons 


| 109.1 
| 115.6 | 115.5 


| 104. § 
114. 


110. 
119. 


opm 


or enusn 





1 Aggregate man-hours are for the weekly pay period ending nearest the 
15th of the month and do not represent totals forthe month. For mining and 
manufacturing industries, data refer to production and related workers. For 
contract construction, the data relate to construction workers. 


? Preliminary. 
3 Includes only the divisions shown. 


SEE footnote 1, p. 965. 
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D: Consumer and Wholesale Prices 


TABLE D-1: Consumer Price Index '—United States city average: All items and major groups of items 
[1947-49 100] 





Year and month s Apparel | Housing | Transporta- | Medical care | Personal care | Reading and | Other goods 
| tion recreation | and services 





: Average 

: Average 

: Average... 

: Average 

: Average....- a 
ae 
3: Average 

: Average eeteeuiie 
So a > 


90. 6 
100. 9 | 
108. 
111. 
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104. 
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107. 
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May.-.-- 
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July 

August 

September - - 
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November 
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106. 
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September... .- 
October. __- 

November - --..-- 
December... ...-- 
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=) 
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January . 
February -....-- 
March 

April_. 

May.. 

June 


109. 
108. 
109. 
109. 
111. 
113. 


104. 
104. 
104. 
104. 
104. 
104 


» 


107. 
107. 
107 
108. 
108. 
107. 


C@mr 
at 


tem 


120. 
120. 
120. 
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wood 
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wr ’ 
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1 The Cousumer Price Index measures the average change in prices of goods For a description of the index, see BLS Bull. 1168, Techniques of Preparing 
and services purchased by urban wage-earner and clerical-worker families. Major BLS Statistical Series, Ch. 9. 
Data for 46 large, medium-size, and small cities are combined for the United Historical] tabulations of indexes for the city average and for 20 individual 
States average. large cities are available upon request. 

* Revised. 
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TABLE D-2: Consumer Price Index '—United States city average: Food, apparel, housing, and their 
subgroups 


[1947-49 = 100] 





Food 
Apparel Housing 





Food at home 





Year and month | | | j | 
Cereals Meats, | Fruits) Other | | Wom- Gas | Solid | House House- 
Total and |poultry| Dairy, and | foods en’s | Foot- and | fuels | fur- | hold 
food at bakery; and | prod-| vege- at and | wear - Total’ Rent elec- | and _ = nish- | opera- 
home pees | fish ucts tables home? girls’ | tricity fueloil| ings | tion 
} uets | 
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! See footnote 1 to table D-1. } Includes eggs, fats and oils, sugar and sweets, beverages (nonalcoholic) 
2 In addition to subgroups shown here, total food includes restaurant meals and other miscellaneous foods 
and other food bought and eaten away from home. Before 1953 food away ‘ Includes yard goods, diapers, and miscellaneous items. 
from home was represented in the index by food bought to be consumed § In addition to subgroups shown here, total housing includes the purchase 
at home, price of homes and other homeowner costs. 
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TABLE D-3: Consumer Price Index '—All items indexes for selected dates, by city 
[1947-49=100] 





} | 
Cit May | Apr. Feb. | Jan. Nov. | | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | June 
y | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 1955 | 19 1955 | 1955 | 1950 





| 
| | | 
United States average 2 115.4] 114.9 | 114.6 | 114.6 | 7} 115.0} 114 114.9 .5) 114.7 114.4} 101.8 














Atlanta, Ga_. 4 () 5. (4) om ; 117.2 () 1146.0} ( 
Baltimore, Md } 5. 6 (3) L (3) .8 115.5 (@) 115.0 101. 
Boston, Mass = 3 115.2 114.6 | ) ‘ (3) ( 113.8 (4) 102. 
Chicago, Tl | 9. ! § 118.1 é ; 118.1 8. 6 | g 118.9 ; 118.2 117.4 102.8 
Cincinnati, Ohio b. 3 | .-@® . ) () ; 113.7 (8) 113.7 


Cleveland, Ohio ! A Q) | 5.7) @ LY @) ‘ © | @® 
Detroit, Mich . ; 117.4 | 5. 116.3 b 5 5 | 116. 9 116.8 
Houston, Tex_.-. | | 5. 8 (3) @) | 5 @) 
Kansas City, Mo vali ‘ 116.4 ( 115. 5 ; (3) 
Los Angeles, Calif 4] 5. : . 116.0 5.3 | . 5. 116.1 








Minneapolis, Minn | 116.1 ; (@) 
New York, N. Y........- 3. d q ; ; 112.1 ; 112.6 111.9 
Philadelphia, Pa | : i ’ : -7} 114.6 8 | 5. 5. 115.2 115.8 
Pittsburgh, Pa ) 4 113.6 | 8 (3) () 
Portland, Oreg ( 116.3 5. 3 (3) ) 





NOomouw oo 











St. Louis, Mo.....-..-. : : ) } 115.7 | ; (3) ’ @) | 116.5) @) 
San sey Calif..... | | | 3 | ®) . (8) 115.6 (®) . 
Scranton, Pa } : | ’ . @) 110. $ (3) 111 
Seattle, Wash | Foe J ) 3.2) @ | 117 |} &® 116. 6 
I BE WD oc antitainennsetenl . K | © | ® 113. ( ; @® | 113.8) 














1 See footnote 1 to table D-1. Indexes measure time-to-time changes in 2 Average of 46 cities. 
prices of goods and services purchased by urban wage-earner and clerical- 3 Indexes are computed monthly for 5 cities and once every 3 months on & 
worker families. They do uot indicate whether it costs more to live in one rotating cycle for the 15 remaining cities. 
city than in another. * Revised. 
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TABLE D-4: Consumer Price Index '—Food and its subgroups, by city 


[1947-49=100] 





Food at home 





Total food 2 
Total food at home | Cereals and bakery products | Meats, poultry, and fish 





June May June May | June June May June | June | 2} | June 
1956 1956 1956 1956 | 1955 1956 1956 1955 | = 1956 





United States average 3 ’ 111.0 ss 112.1 109. 


i | 
| 110.3 5. 7] 12.0] 98. 











109. b . 118. 
110. . ‘ | 121. 
108. 22. 22.2 | 119. 
107. 4 20. 118. 
112. 5 6 | 124. 


Atlanta, Ga : 108. 9 5 110.0 
Baltimore, Md. 112.0 109. 


110. 
Chicago, Tl 109. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


114. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich... 
Houston, Tex 
Kansas City, Mo 
Los Angeles, Calif 


107 





108. .f 1 120. 
112.8 . 6 ’ 119. ¢ 
108. 7.4 | ; 118. 
105. 1 5 | 120. 


127. 


110. 
115. 


o Onworrs 








-~ - bOG 
one ee Wet 


“NOE Oss 
o-- one ee ee ono Oo 


126. 
128. 
119. § 
124. é 
124. 


Minneapolis, Minn 
New York, N. Y 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa- 
Portland, Greg 


St. Louis, Mo 

San Francisco, Calif. -- 
Scranton, Pa 

Seattle, Wash.........-. | 
Washington, D, C........-..-- | 


j 





mont 





119.5} 118.8 
130.8 | 130. 
124.0] 119. 
131.2] 127.8 
121.9] 121. 


ou 





to 
orww 
cooror 

















Food at home—Continued 





Dairy products | Fruits and vegetables Other foods at home ¢ 





| | 
June May | June June | May |} June | June May June 
1956 | 1956 | 1955 1956 | 1956 | 1955 1956 1956 1955 








a] 


United States average 3 A 104.1 | 131. 121 119.5 | , . 107 


118.7 | | | 101 
118.6 | ce 107 
115 5. g 5.7 | 103. ¢ 
116 112 
120. : i 1 112.6 


Atlanta, Ga 5 | 108.9 | 108.1 | 130. 118 
Baltimore 4a 9.1 | 108. 9 108 29. § 120 
Boston, Mass. | 5. 105. 2 | 105. 2 | : | 118 
Chicago, Ill } Lv 110.3 | 104. 6 ps 117. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 6 | 106. 4 | 


Cleveland, Ohio | . ‘ 96. ! 
Detroit, Mich 9. . 105. 6 
Houston, Tex .f ’ 108. § 
Kansas City, Mo L . 104 

Los Angeles, Calif . : 108. ¢ 


Com 


omuw 


116.5 | 5.4 | if 111 
| : 108 

106. ¢ 

101. ¢ 

107. 


Snes on 


Minneapolis, Minn ; .! 36. 3 5 | 5.6 ‘ 9. ! 114 
New York, N. Y 103. 4 2. 5 | : | 4. 6 | .6 | 5 | ; 109. 6 
Philadelphia, Pa 7.7 7.8 . 135.0 | 25.3 23. ; 107. 
Pittsburgh, Pa 7.4 7. ¢ j. é 22 ; | 9.9 | ; 116. 4 
Portland, Oreg 3. 5 | 3.3 | 32.2 | 24. § ’ d 2.6 108. § 


St. Louis, Mo } .t 1] 35.1 | 5.3 7 ‘ 9.6 | 115. 
San Francisco, Calif 5.8 | 5. 7 | .§ 30. 5 | 27.3 23.5 iy ; 108, 
Scranton, Pa.-. 5. 5. 5.0 | 34.3 y : 3. f | 105. 
Seattle, Wash__. 9 | 2.9 | 2 30. 23. 6 2 ; | 108, 
Washington, D. | 2. 3 33. 122.3 | Yr : 107. 





1 See footnote 1 to table D-1. 3 Average of 46 cities. 
*See footnote 2 to table D-2. 4 See footnote 3 to table 
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TABLE D-5: Consumer Price Index—Average retail prices and indexes of selected foods 





Aver- Indexes (1947-49= 100) (unless otherwise specified) 
age 

Commodity price, | }. 
June | June | May | Apr. |; Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. 
1956 





Oct. | Sept. | Aug. July June | June 
1956 1956 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 1955 | 1955 | 1955 | 1955 | 10955 | 1955 | 1955 | 1950 





| 


| 110.0 | 


Cereals and bakery products: Unit 
Flour, wheat 5 pounds 
Biscuit mix! 20 ounces__} 
CO SSS 
Rice... . atl asennad do | 
Rolled oats. ———_ i 
Corn fiakes.._.-- ..-------12 ounces 
TS . pound 
Soda crackers ' swinndiienons tentaiiied 

Vanilla cookies... i ..7 ounces 

Meats, poultry, and fish: 

Meats... 
Beef and veal —_ 
Round steak ialsaentinity: as 
Chuck roast tend ae Ce 
Rib roast en 
Hamburger ‘ cary ~ 
Veal cutlets._..._- .-do 
Pork , ; 
Pork chops, center cut...... pound 
Bacon, sliced. ae 
Ham, whole titans 
Lamb, leg. 5 do 
Other meats: 
Frankfurters !. Te 
Luncheon meat !. 12-ounce can 
Poultry, frying chickens_-.-. 
Ready-to-cook .. . pound 
Fish. 
Fish, fresh or frozen 
Ocean perch, fillet, frozen.... pound 
Haddock, fillet, frozen. do 
Salmon, pink. 16-ounce can 
Tuna fish, chunk !__6-632-ounce can. 
Dairy products: 
Milk, fresh, grocery -- - quart_. 
Milk, fresh, delivered clegis - ett 
Ice cream !_. pint 
Butter - pound 
Cheese, American process 
Milk, evaporated 14}¢-ounce can 

All fruits and vegetables 

Frozen fruits and vegetables ! 
Strawberries !_.. . > 10 ounces 
Orange juice concentrate !. ..6 ounces 
Peas, green !___. ‘ 10 ounces 
Beans, green ! 

Fresh fruits and vegetables 
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Ccumers! 
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Apples 

Bananas 
Oranges. ..-. 
Lemons ? 
Grapefruit® ¢____. 
Peaches® §_. 
Strawberries® * 
Grapes, seedless* * 
Watermelons* ’ 
Potatoes = 
Sweet potatoes 
Onions. - - . = 
Carrots 

Lettuce _. 

Celery * 
Cabbage 
Tomatoes !. 
Beans, green 


Canned fruits and vegetables 
.46-ounce can... 


Orange juice ! 
Peaches 
Pineapple 

Fruit cocktail ! 
Corn, cream style 
Peas, green...-... 
Tomatoes 

Baby foods! 


10 pounds... 


44-5 ounces 


; pound. 
— 
dozen 
pound _. 
each... 
pound... 
pint... 
pound. 
do 


...pound. 
do.. 
do. 
head 
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Dried fruits and vegetables 
Prunes. -- aaa .-. pound ¢ g | | 139.1 
Dried beans__..--- do... ¥ 85. 5.21 85.31 85.9 | .6 | 87.6] 89. 90.6 | 92.6] 948] 95.8] 95.3 | 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE D-5: Consumer Price Index—Average retail prices and indexes of selected foods—Continued 


Aver- Indexes (1947-49=100) (unless otherwise specified) 

age | ‘aia Ee ee a 
Commodity price, | | | | | | 
June | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | June 
1956 | 1956 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 1955 | 1955 1955 1955 | 1955 1955 1955 | 1950 











Other foods at home: 
Partiali» prepared foods: Unit 
Vegetable soup ! 1l-ounce can_- 
Beans with pork ! 
Condiments and sauces: 
Pickles, sweet ! 
Catsup, tomato! 


' 
98. 6 98. 6 98.6 | 
103.1 | 103.0 


NOCABMDAROCOCOWNEH DH HO 
r=) 

we & 

a 

se 


_ 
> 
ad 


ES) 


—— 


98.6 | 98.7 
101.0 | 100.3 
188.0 | 183.3 
184.6 | 178.1 | 
120.7 
111.6 
80.4 | 


74% ounces_.- 
14 ounces... 


1-pound can__ 
onscesunenesdeee ae Oks. 
carton, 36 ounces. 


BRBSS 


— te et et 
_ 
~ 


KSZSRRHSVSLS 


thn cokundn ane eueenbdetes 
Shortening, hydrogenated _3-pound can__ 
Margarine, colored 
“ = 
Salad dressing 
Peanut butter !...._.......-. 
Sugar and sweets 


CON Kot OF DOWN 
Ss 2 we S- 
SBN ANWeK KNOW 


NADWBDOUNNAWURKNCm WH 





at et tt et ttt 























o SCHONWOUNSCUBHWRICWOH Dee ~o 





8 8358333 
oocaanwo-s 
> COdde HK Ome RAIIAS 


g 


99.1 | 


so @ 





*Priced only in season. 
1 December 1952= 100. 
3 Not available. 

3 May 1953= 100. 

Notre.—The United States average retail food prices and 
indexes appearing in Table D—5 are based on prices col- 
lected monthly in 46 cities for use in the calculation of the 
food component of the Consumer Price Index. Average 
retail food prices for each of 20 large cities are published 


4 January 1953= 100. 

5 July 1953=100. 

¢ April 1953=100, 

7 June 1953= 100. 
monthly and are available upon request. Prices for the 
26 medium-size and small cities are not published on an 
individual city basis. Item indexes for the period Decem- 
ber 1952 through April 1955, which were not published in 
the Monthly Labor Review, are available upon request. 
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TABLE D-6: Indexes of wholesale prices,' by major groups 
[1947-49 = 100] 





Hides, skins, 
and 
and 
and 

house- 
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bottled bever- 
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Year and 
month 


, power, and 


lighting mate- 
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ber products 


other than farm 
and foods 

and apparel 
wood products 
hold durables 
minerals-struc- 


allied products 
other 


motive products 


All commodities 
All commodities 
Textile products 
leather, and 
leather products 
allied products 
Rubber and rub- 
Metals and metal 
products 
Machinery and 
Nonmetallic 
Miscellaneous 
products 


Processed foods 
Furniture 


Chemicals 
Lumber 


Farm products 
Pulp, 


| 
j 


| Fuel, 
“Tobacco 
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CON ADWDawwnenouw 


1054: 
January. .- 
February... 
March... 
CS 
May 
June... .- 
(eae 
August. _. 
September. 
October 
November. 
December 


1955: 
January... 
February-. 
March.... 
ay 
May 
JGN0..0<<- 
| eS 
August... 
September. 
October. _. 
November. 
December. 


1956: | 
January... , 4. 9X. 
February..' 112. 86. 99 

112. 5. 6 99. . 5. A .9 | . 5 | 
113. 100. 121. “ 110. 106. 9 
*114. . 102. 21. ‘4. 0} , 106.9 | 
114. : oa 102. 3 21. 5 ‘ 100. 2 | 8 | 107.1 
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1 For a description of the Wholesale Price Index, see BLS Bull. 1168, ? Preliminary. 
Techniques of Preparing Major BLS Statistica] Series, Chap. 10. Historical ° Revised. 
tabulations of indexes of wholesale prices are available upon request. ¢ Correction. 
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TABLE D-7: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities ' 
[1947-49= 100] 





| | | 
Commodity group | June 2} May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | June 
1956 1956 | 1956 1956 1956 | 1956 | 1955 1955 | 1955 1955 1955 95: 1955 1950 
! 


All commodities .2 b : ’ * ; .6 | 111.7 | 110.9 110.3 100. 2 





91.8 
104. 
90 
83 
103. 


Farm products 2 90. § 
Fresh and dried fruits and vegetables _- ol ; ; : 5 
Grains | 6. 

Livestock and live = a 
Plant and animal fibers 
hana milk 


74. 


ote ome 
Oa De OD 
~s ¥ © ws 
SAeOnonenssH 


oes CoeeK wn 


NAO 
-naDoorcneoor 


Processed foods 
Cereal and bakery products 
Meats, poultry, an 
Dairy products and ice cream 
Canned and frozen fruits and vegetables_- 
Sugar and confectionery --_.............- 
Packaged beverage materials____. 
Animal fats and oils. ...........- 
Crude vegetable oils. 
Refined vegetable oils 
Vegetable oil end products _- 
Other processed foods_- 


All commodities other than farm and foods_. 5] 1.7) 121.6 “121.0 0 
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“> ? -: ? rr CS 1s 
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“4 
|} Was 


93.3 
90.0 
105.3 


Textile products and apparel . § 94.9) 95.1} 95.9 | ; 95.7 
Cotton products 1 93. 93.7 | 94. 7 93.8 
Wool products a . 9} 9) 102.5 q 02. 102. 6 
Man-made fiber textile product 3} 80.6) S45) . 84.2 
~~ —— a. 7 25.0! 121.0 9.5 | 120.5 

99. 99.5 | 99.5 
71.1 71.4 


OCOnm-10-10 


Hides, skins, leather, and leather products . 2] .0 100. 
Hides and skins -21 59. 61. 
a4 
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Chemicals and allied products 
Industrial chemicals 
Prepared paint ae 
. . ESSN 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals 
Fats and oils, inedible 
Mixed fertilizer 
Fertilizer materials__.............-- 
Other chemicals and allied products 


Rubber and rubber products 
Crude rubber 
Tires and tubes 


J ry 
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Se aie on) 
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Lumber 
Millwork -- 
Plywood 
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fs 
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rm 9 20 
homens 
30 he 
8 09 mt me 


2 
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Pulp. paper, and allied products 
V ood pulp 
w estepeges 
Pape 
Paperboard 
Converted paper and paperboard products- 
Building paper and board 
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we wns 
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NOD Grew COBae 


NoKAuSeS 
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Metals and metal products..................-... d 
Iron and steel. -__........ . eendeu 
Nonferrous metals. 

Metal containers 
CO Ee = 
Plumbing equipment 
Heating a 


oa 


146 
153. ¢ 
138. 
151. 
133. 
117. 
127. 
132.1 | 131.3 | 130.8 | 


a. 
t 


we SDnoo 


. ; <= 
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Fabricated structural metal products 
Fabricated nonstructural metal products-_-_.. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE D-7: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities '—Continued 
[1947-49 = 100] 





Commodity group June | May | Apr. | Mar. Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. Sept. | Aug. | July | June 
1956 2 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1955 1955 1955 | 1955 1955 | 1955 | 1955 





Machinery and motive products 36.6) *136. 5) 
Agricultural machinery and equipment 2h.6; 126.5) 
Construction machinery and equipment b.7| “146. 6) 
Metalworking machinery and equipment _....| 15! *154.! 
General purpose machinery and equipment_.-. 5.6) *146. 
Miscellaneous machinery 35. 5) *135. 2 
Electrical machinery and equipment... | 137.1] *137 
Motor vehicles : 129. 


132 
126. 
142. 
148. 
140. 
133. 
131. 
126. 


130. 0} 127. ! 
126.3 4) 121.2 


140.5) 138.2] 134.7) 
146.9| 146.7] 145.! 
132. 
127. 
126 
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117. 
116. 
137. 
128. 
106. 

92 
136. 


125 
131. 
125. 6) 
120. ¢ 
144.5 
122 
101. 


Furniture and other household durables 1) *118. 
Household furniture | | *118, 
Commercial furniture 38.5) 138.5 
Floor covering 30.5) 130.! 
ee ea | 105 
Television, radio receivers, and phonographs ‘ 
Other household durable goods 
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Nonmetallic minerals—structural 
Flat glass 
Concrete ingredients 
Concrete products 
Structural clay products. sad 
Gypsum products 
Prepared asphalt roofing... 
Other nonmetallic minerals 
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Other tobacco manufactures 
Alcoholic beverages. 
Nonalcoholic beverages...............--.---- > 
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Miscellaneous products_........ g 
Toys, sporting goods, small arms, ‘and ammunition 5.8 
Manufactured animal feeds A 75.9 
Notions and accessories_..............--- 95.7 , 
Jewelry, watches, and photographic equipme nt 104.8) 105 
Other miscellaneous products 123.4) 123. 123.3 


-~- noe 
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1 See footnote 1 to table D-5. 3 Not available. 
? Preliminary. *Revisec 
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TABLE D-8: Indexes of wholesale prices, by economic sectors ' 
[1947-49100] 





1956 | 1955 | 1950 
Commodity group 





| June * | May | Apr. | Mer. | Feb. | Jan. Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | June 


| 
All commodities 114.2 | *114.4) 113.6 | 112. 4} 1.9 | 111.3 | 111.2 | 111.6 | 11. 





} 


Crude materials for further processing 95.7 6 | 
Crude foodstuffs and feedstuffs. _...... 86.2 | 86.4 | ' ’ 7 ves 75.8 
Crude nonfood materials except fuel -9 |*114.% ty } .2 | 115.8 | 114.9 | 

Crude nonfood materials, except fuel, for man- | 
ufacturing 111.2 |9113.8 | 5 
Crude nonfood materials, except fuel, for con- | | 
struction 4 | 130.1 | 30. i .9 | 120.7 | 126.0 | 125. 5. 5.3 5 0 | 124.9 | 
Crude fuel 2.1 |*111.% j q .7 | 112.4) 110. 108. 2 | ‘ 5. .5 | 102.8 | 102.9 
Crude fuel for manufacturing -9 |*111. ’ 2.2 | 111.9 | 100.7 | 107.§ -1 | 106.4 | 102.4 | 102.5 | 
Crude fuel for nonmanufacturing industry ----- 4 |*112.; } 113.9 5 | 113.2 | 110. 108. 7. 7. 103.0 | 103.4 | 103.5 
| i 


| | | | 
Intermediate materials, supplies and components. . |*122. .7 | 121.0 5 .0 | ' 119. ; 6 | 117.6 | 116.8 | 115.7 
Intermediate materials and components for | | | | | 
manufacturing as .4 | .1 | 122.6 9 | ’ ’ t .1 | ’ . 2) 117.1 
Intermediate materials for food manufacturing ‘ . 5 | .1} 98.1) 96.7 | O4. 9 5. 5. 5 | : 99 100.0 | 
Intermediate materials for nondurable manu- | 
facturing 3.9 | ' " 104.3 
Intermediate materials for durable manufac- | 
turing - 
Components for manufacturing 
Materials and components for construction - 
Processed fuels and lubricants 
Processed fuels and lubricants for manufac- 
turing 
Processed fuels and lubricants for nonmanu- 
facturing industry 
Containers, nonreturnable 
_—sC “27'S 
Supplies for manufacturing 
Supplies for nonmanufacturing industry 
Manufactured animal feeds 
Other supplies 


| 118.5 | 114.8 | 112.2 | 111. ! 0.2) 107. 
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| 124.2 
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Finished goods (goods to users, including raw | 
foods and fuels) 
Consumer finished goods... -- 
Consumer foods 
Consumer crude foods __......- 
Consumer processed foods. - --- 
Consumer other nondurable -_---- 
Consumer durable goods__......- 
Producer finished goods 
Producer goods for manufacturing industries _- 
Producer goods for nonmanufacturing indus- 


8} 11! 
106.4 | 106. 
98.0 98. 3 
98.6 | G&§ 
98. 1 98. 
109.5 108 
} 118.3 | 118. 
133.3 | 132 
136.3 | 135. 
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133. 5 33. 6 | 132.0 131. 130.8 | 130.7 





1 For a description of these indexes, see New BLS Economic Sector Indexes 2 Preliminary. 
of Wholesale Prices, Monthly Labor Review, December 1955 (p. 1448). *Revised, 


TABLE D-9: Indexes of wholesale prices ' for special commodity groupings 


[1947-49—=100] 





| 
1956 | 1955 


Commodity group 





- —-—----- é 


| June?/ May | April | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. tt. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June 


All foods_. ‘ isistataatiniataieaeodadauie 102.3 
All fish . : --| 109.7 
Special metals and metal products. abana eave 2 
Metalworking machinery - 83.5 |*162.6 | 
Machinery and equipment... Tyee: | . 6 |*140.6 
Agricultural machinery (including tractors) .. al 4 126. ; 
Total tractors . 31.0 | 131.0 
Steel mill products. ---- --| 159.2 | 159. 
Building materials_..............--- : 6 |*130. 
Soaps S0csicnectsssacevens 6 | °88. 
Synthetic detergents__. “ee weneiien | 97.9] 91. 
Refined petroleum products bie 7 | 117. 
East Coast petroleum 9 | 113. 
Mid-continent petroleum ey: 9 | 
Gulf Coast petroleum. .---.--.---.------- 3. 6 
Pacific Coast petroleum - " 2) 
Pulp, paper and products, excl. bldg. paper 
Bituminous coal, domestic sizes - - saiheueniy 6 
Lumber and wood products, excl. millwork..___- [S 
All commodities except farm products - - 1 





101.5 | 101.4 101. 
109 
136. 
149. 


102. 4 | 
} 103.7 | 
129. 8 | 
147.1 
129.8 
121.2 
| 122.7 | 
145.9 
124.1 | 
97.0 
91.5 | 
109. 9 | 
105.7 | 
109.4 
115.5 
106. 3 
118.0 
103. 6 
123. 1 
113.5 101.2 


um. o| 99.4 | 99.0} 98. 98. 
}1 | 108.6 ; 
| 141.9 
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1 See footnote 1, table D-6, 2 Preliminary. *Revised. 





E: WORK STOPPAGES 





E: Work Stoppages 


TABLE E-1: Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes ' 





Month and year 


Number of stoppages 


Workers involved in stoppages 


Man-days idle during month 
or year 





Beginning in 


month or year | 


| In effect dur- 


ing month 


Beginning in 
month or year 


In effect dur- 
ing month 


Percent of esti- 
mated work- 
ing time 








, = 
July 
August 
September. _ -- 
October ite ae 
November. .......-.- 
December 


: January * 
February ?_. 
March 2 
April? 
May? 

June ?_.. 


2, 862 
3, 573 
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115,000 | 
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shift in establishments directly involved ina stoppage. They do not measure 
the indirect or secondary effects on other establishments or industries whose 
employees are made idle as a result of material or service shortages, 

3 Preliminary. 


1 All work a known to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
various cooperating agencies, involving six or more workers and lasting a 
full day or shift or longer, are included in this report. Figures on “workers 
involved” and “man-days idle” cover all workers made idle for as long as one 
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F: Building and Construction 


TABLE F-1: Expenditures for new construction ' 
[Value of work put in place] 





Expenditures (in millions of dollars) 





Type of construction 1956 


1955 | 1955 | 1954 





July ? 


Oct. - | July | Total | Total 








Total new construction ¢ 4, 207 


Private construction 
Residential building (nonfarm) 


Nonhousekeeping § 
Nonresidential building (nonfarm) *_.. 
Industrial 
Commercial. 
Office buildings and ware- 
houses 
Stores, restaurants, and garages. 
Other nonresidential building 
Religious 
Educational 
Hospital and institutional 7___- 
Social and recreational 
Miscellaneous 
Farm construction 
Public utilities 
Railroad 
Telephone and telegraph 
Other public utilities 
All other private § 


Residential building * 
Nonresidential building (other than 
military facilities) 
Industrial. 


BSVSeuRe 


— 
8 
33 





Hospital and institutional _ 
Other nonresidential 
Military facilities 1° 
Highways._- 
Sewer and water | 
Miscellaneous public service enter- | 
prises !! | | 42 | 
Conservation and development | | 
All other public # 7 16 | 16 } 














(oe a a 37, 782 


2,879 | 2,893 | 2,862 |30, 572 | 
1, 587 | 1,590 |16, 595 | 
1,435 | 1,430 |14, 
119 | k 1 388 
339 
7, 612 
205 | | | 2 399 | 
. | | 3,043 


1, 136 | 
| 1, 907 
| 2°170 | 
734 | 
492 
351 
239 
354 
1, 600 
4 604 
374 
805 
3, 425 
161 
12, 419 
263 | 














4, 227 
721 
2, 442 
331 
733 
1, 297 
4, 520 
1, 085 











279 
36 g f b f f 593 
10 | 3 f 5 155 





1 Joint estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, and the Business and Defense Services Administration, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Estimated construction expenditures represent the 
monetary value of the volume of work accomplished during the given period 
of time. These figures should be differentiated from permit valuation data 
reported in the tabulations for building permit activity (tables F-3, F-4, 
and F-5) and the data on value of contract awards reported in table F-2. 

2 Preliminary. 

3 Revised. 

4 Includes major additions and alterations, 

5 Includes hotels, dormitories, and tourist courts and cabins. 

¢ Expenditures by privately owned public utilities for nonresidential 
building are included under ‘Public utilities ”’ 


7 Includes Federal contributions toward construction of private nonprofit 
hospital facilities under the National Hospital Program. 

§ Covers privately owned sewer and water facilities, roads and bridges, and 
miscellaneous nonbuilding items such as parks and playgrounds 

* Includes nonhousekeeping public residential construction as well as 
housekeeping units. 

1° Covers all construction, building as well as nonbuilding (except for 
production facilities, which are included in public industrial building). 

"Covers primarily publicly owned airports, electric light and power 
systems, and local transit facilities. 

12 Covers public construction not elsewhere classified. such as parks, play- 
grounds, and memorials. 
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TABLE F-2: Contract awards: Public construction, by ownership and type of construction ' 





Valne (in millions of dollars) 








Ownership and type of construction 2 | 956 1955 1955 | 1954 





May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sent. Aug. | July | June | May | Total Total 


All public construction -- 849. 6 1 908. 5 869. 2 | 647.1 | 807.4 | 931.5 | 660. 4 | | 723.5 | 709.5 1,103.0 | 817.3 8, 953.8 | 8, 259, 


Federally o 
esitential 1 building 
Nonresidential building _- 
Educational 
Hospital and institutional a 
Administrative and general. ___| 
Other nonresidential building--| 
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! Prepared jointly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department 2 Types not shown separately are included in the appropriate ‘‘other’’ 
of Labor and the Business and Defense Services Administration, U. 8. category. 
Department of Commerce. Includes major force account projects started, 3 Less than $50,000. 
principally by TVA and State highway departments. 
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TABLE F-3: Building permit activity: Valuation, by private-public ownership, class of construction, 
and type of building ! 





Valuation (in millions of dollars) 
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1 These statistics on building construction authorized by local building construction undertaken by State and local governments is reported by 
permits measure building activity in all localities having building-permit local officials. No adjustment has been made in the building-permit data 
————s nonfarm as well as urban. Such localities (over 7,000) in- to reflect the fact that permit valuations ply wanes the actual 

ude about 80 percent of the nonfarm population of the country, according cost of construction, nor for lapsed permits or the lag between permit issuance 
to the 1950 Census. The data cover both federally and nonfederally owned or contract-awarded dates and start of construction. Therefore, they should 
ie pea Figures on the amount of construction contracts awarded for not be considered as representing the volume of building construction started. 

era] projects and for public housing (Federal, State, and local) in permit Components may not always equal totals because of rounding, 
issuing places are added to the valuation data (estimated cost entered by 3 Revised. 
builders on building-permit applications) for privately owned projects; 


TABLE F-4: Building permit activity: Valuation, by class of construction and geographic region ' 
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1 See table F-3, footnote 1. Revised. 4 Includes new nonhousekeeping residential building, not shown separately. 
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State and location 
' See table F-3, footnote 1. 


Nonmetropolitan areas.._. 


Alabama_. 


Metropolitan areas 3___- 
Arizona 


1 Revised 











F: BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 


Rhode Island.......... 
South Carolina a “ 
South Dakota................. 


District of Columbia___- 
Pennsylvania..........-.-_- 


eae 
North Dakota..-_. 


New Hampshire..__- 
| 4, 


Nebraska......... 
New Jersey - 
New Mexico. 


Mississippi 
Nevada 


Maryland 
Michigan........-. 
Minnesota... -...- 
Missouri. 
Montana. . 


Massachusetts. __- 


Kentucky-. e 
Louisiana_...-- 
Maine_-..-- 


All States_...._. 
Arkansas 
California... 
Colorado__....- 
Connecticut - _. 
Delaware. 
i ccwnse 
ae 


TABLE F-5 
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TABLE F-6: Number of new permanent nonfarm dwelling units started, by ownership and location, 
and construction cost ! 





Number of new dwelling units started 
Estimated construction cost 
(in thousands) 4 
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1 The data shown here do not include temporary units, conversions, dor- 
mitory accommodations, trailers, or military barracks. They do include 
prefabricated housing, if permanent. 

These estimates are based on (1) monthly building-permit reports (adjusted 


The error in the total private nonfarm estimate due to sampling in the 
nonpermit segment is such that for an estimate of 100,000 starts the chances 
are 19 out of 20 that a compleie enumeration of all nonpermit areas would 
result in total private nonfarm figure between 98,000 and 102,000. For 


for lapsed permits and for lag between permit issuance and the start of con- 
struction), (2) continuous field surveys in nonpermit-issuing places, and 
(3) reports of public construction contract awards. 

Beginning with Jan 1954 data, the estimating techniques for the 
privately owned segment of the housing starts series were revised to combine 
(1) a monthly reporting system expanded to include almost all building- 
permit-issuing localities (accounting for nearly 80 percent of total nonfarm 
population), with (2) a newly designed sample of counties that permits more 
efficient operations and a greater degree of accuracy than previously. The 
new series is continuous with statistics for earlier dates except that the urban 
and rural-nonfarm distribution shown ttoaggg, replaced by metro- 
politan-nonmetropolitan and regional estimates. ta on type of structure 
(1-family versus rental-t structures) are continued from the old to the 
new series, and are available on request. 


metropolitan-nonmetropolitan or regional components, the relative error is 
somewhat larger. 

? Data by urban and rural-nonfarm classification for periods before January 
1954 are available upon request. Annual metropolitan-nonmetropolitan 
location data not available before 1950; monthly figures not available before 
1953; regional data not available before January 1954. 

+ Private construction costs are based on permit valuation, adjusted for 
understatement of costs shown on permit applications. Public construction 
costs are based on contract values or estimated construction costs for in- 
dividual projects. 

4 Housing peak year. 

5 Revised. 

6 Preliminary. 
1 Not yet available. 
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